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A TENTATIVE LITERARY HISTORIOGRAPHY 
BASED.ON ‘PARETO'S SOCIOLOGY’ 


Renato Poggioli 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


(English Translation by Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University) 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
1. Prologue 


Antiquity and the Renaissance had considered literature and 
poetry as direct and almost exclusive expressions of the “humani- 
tas;” that is, as activities almost identical with the very concept of 
culture. Such an attitude caused them to be recognized as independ- 
ent, gratuitous manifestations which man would cultivate in the fe- 
licitous moment of “otium.” In this respect, the moment of practical 
activity, called in fact by the derogatory negation, “negotium,” came 
to represent the inferior world of daily slavery, of suffering, and of 
toil: a sphere of material necessity in contrast to one of spiritual 
liberty. 

The attempt to establish a contact between the realm of culture 
and the realm of practical life was accomplished for the first time 
by the sophists, who were unable to conceive this relationship except 
as one of subordination. They replaced, therefore, the concep- 
tion of the autonomous finality of culture, with the idea of its practi- 
cal instrumentality, of its mediate character. Culture came to be 
regarded as a means to worldly individual success, as eloquence and 
rhetoric,as technique. That such an innovation should be consid- 
ered not only revolutionary, but subversive, is demonstrated by the 
energetic Socratic and Platonic reaction against the Sophist move- 
ment. Socrates is opposed to a cultural conception which no longer 
regards spiritual and intellectual activity as a gratuitous search for 
truth and beauty, but rather as a means to attain ends of a particular 
and inferior order. Socrates was condemned to drink the hemlock, 
whereas none of the Sophists ran the risk of meeting the same fate 
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And yet it is not paradoxical to affirm that from another point of 
view the Sophists were more revolutionary than he. In a certain 
sense they were the first to affirm theconcept of culture as propa- 
ganda, and it is precisely for this reason that they were in accord 
with the demagogues who condemned Socrates. 

Thus, certain that we are committing no other anachronism than 
that of words, we could say that the concept of culture as propaganda 
became a part of the practice and theory of medieval civilization. In 
the scholastic period not only philosophy, but literature, too, was the 
voluntary handmaid of theology. And the great Renaissance 
revolution was nothing more than a sudden powerful return to the 
classic concept of culture, a reaffirmation of its independence. The 
intellectual history of the last centuries, down to our own days, is 
largely reducible to a conflict between these two conceptions: of 
culture viewed, spiritually and practically, in a state of subjec- 
tion, or ina state of autonomy. 

In modern culture, however, there comes to the fore a new cur- 
rent, which manifests itself in a third hypothesis, a hypothesis, that 
is, more historical, philosophical, and scientific, than literary or 
political in character. According to this theory the relationship be- 
tween literature and society is neither one of independence nor of 
subordination, but of reciprocal coordination. Society and liter- 
ature would be different, but corresponding, manifestations of like 
causes. The first thinker to present this hypothesis was Vico. His 
<<Scienza Nuova> can, in the last analysis, be reduced to the asser- 
tion that, on different planes, the same force which creates political 
and social institutions generates the literature and culture of a na- 
tion and an epoch. 

It is true that similar ideas seem to flourish later in that France 
whose philosophy was so vehemently opposed by Vico; but, on fur- 
ther observation, it is to be noted that the ideologists of the France 
of the Encyclopedia and the Enlightenment were revolutionaries es- 
pecially in the sense that they were the first to affirm in reverse 
form the old idea of subordination. For them culture and literature 
were, to be sure, propaganda and instruments of action, but of a 
future action: and society, history itself, were to subordinate their 
reality to the ideals of literature. The great discovery made by the 
movement which is called in so many languages by the same word, 
Illuminismo and Siécle des lumiéres, Enlightenment 
and Aufklarung, is essentially the certainty of the historical ef- 
ficacy of education. The most important novelty of this viewpoint 
consists in the affirmation of the absolute validity of ideologies of 
utopias. It is in this sense that the statement made by Taine in 
<L’ Ancien Regime,» according to which rationalism and classic 
poetry were the causes of the Revolution, continues to have a certain 
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value. Poetic reason presumes, indeed, the right to subordinate po- 
litical reason to itself. 

Only the liberal reform and the conservative reaction to the ideas 
of the Revolution, along with the agitations of preromantic and ro- 
mantic views, were capable of effecting in France the germination of 
concepts similar to those of Vico. The first to formulate themwere, 
in fact, M. de Bonald and Mme. de Sta#l, who reduced somewhat na- 
ively, the new rapport between literature and society to a relation- 
ship between literature and institutions. Michelet, a vision- 
ary but penetrating historical mind, felt the connection as something 
deeper, more vital, and more natural, while scientism and positiv- 
ism, from Comte to Taine, were to bear the idea to its maximum 
development, to the most complete, and, therefore, excessive and 
material, expression. 


2. The system of Taine 


It is really with Taine’ that this relationship of coordination be- 
tween different historical manifestations, juridical and cultural, 
social and political, reaches its utmost limit. Like all Frenchmen 
of that time, Taine combines a systematic, abstract rationalism with 
a coarse, and often metaphysical materialism. In fact, to the two 
vague, and yet genuinely historical, concepts of milieu and of mo- 
ment, he adds for the first time the obscure, mystic, and hybrid 
concept of race. 

What function and nature has the myth of race in the trinity of the 
methodological thinking of Taine? It is clearly the reduction to natu- 
ristic and primitivistic absurdity, of the romantic concept of people 
or nation. The historical relativism of the preromantics and the 
romantics, by way of reaction to the somewhat abstract universalism 
of the classic tradition and the academic cosmopolitanism of the 
Republic of letters, had discovered, independently of the re- 
lation between literature and society, new ties between popular and 
national psychology and a given literary tradition. And while history 
of culture and literature had remained in Vico typical and universal 
history, it becomes, first with the Germans, then with all the Euro- 
pean romantics, the history of particular literatures, national liter- 
ary history. 

The step was one of progress, despite the infinite errors com- 
mitted, despite the perilous mythologies it suggested; but it became 
a retrograde movement precisely with Taine’s reduction of the fac- 
tor nation to the factor race. The factor people or nation 
permitted the establishment of a relationship of coordination be- 
tween literature and society in a concrete, particular sense, case 
by case. To state the same thing differently, one could say that 
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national or popular tradition was nothing more than a synonym for 
civilization and culture; yet, this implied a more vital concept of 
that civilization, a broader and less literary interpretation of that 
culture. But the myth of race was something new and irreducible, 
sountranslatable in corresponding intellectual and cultural terms as 
to become a cause rather than a factor or an effect; and not merely 
a concurring, but a determining, cause. Consequently, there came to 
be established once again (as with the Germans, especially in recent 
times) a relationship of subordination rather than of coordination. 
Instead of conceiving a people and a literature as products ofa broad- 
er, common, historical condition, one came to consider race asa 
prime cause, and culture and literature a secondary cause, a result 
of the creative force of an entity which was merely presupposed, 
rather than realized. 


3. The System of Marx 


The concept of race was the first rupture in the new equilib- 
rium, and it was probably the precedent which facilitated the intro- 
duction of an analogous historical myth, the concept of class, in 
the doctrine of the relationship between society and literature. 

Marx and Engels elaborated the doctrine of modern socialism 
and historical materialism in an epoch previous, and only in part 
contemporaneous, to the system of Taine. But it is not to be forgot- 
ten that in the work of Marx and Engels there are few references to 
the relationship between social history and literary and cultural 
history. The only important moment in the doctrine of Marx in this 
respect is the concept of ideology. Ideology is a cultural fact 
completely utilitarian and practical; it is, so to speak, the system 
of sophistry by which a class justifies the social institution con- 
structed for its own advantage, which assures it the control of the 
machinery of state and the privileges which derive from it. The 
Marxian concept of ideology is, therefore, a return to the attitude of 
the Sophists, to the conception, that is, of the instrumentality, rather 
than of the finality of culture, of culture as propaganda. Only Marx, 
instead of examining the phenomenon from within, looks at it as an 
enemy, from without. 

However, as we have already said, neither Marx nor Engels es- 
tablishes a series of precise, concrete relationships between society 
and literature; nor does either one of them attempt in this field, even 
in a relative or approximate form, a class interpretation of culture 
and literature. Perhaps the problem seemed at that time secondary, 
but there is reason to believe that Marx felt that literature (consid- 
ered as artistic, not ideological, expression) was by nature irre- 
ducible to a relationship of this kind. In private conversations and 
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letters, for example, he showed more than once a noteworthy degree 
of understanding and indulgence toward poets and artists; and it was 
an attitude consciously based on the conviction of the irreconcila- 
bility of the purely esthetic with the purely social, a point of view 
which reveals a breadth of vision of which the literary theoreticians 
of Marxism are usually incapable. 

It fell, in fact, on Marx’s pupils and followers to formulate for the 
first time a Marxian conception of literary and artistic history. And 
here they committed the same error as Taine. Instead of drawing a 
relationship between literary reality and social reality, the litera- 
ture of a given society and the class structure of that society, they 
preferred, as usual, a solution not by means of coordination, but 
rather, subordination: and they submitted art, literature, and culture 
to their mythic idea, to their mystical or metaphysical hypostasis, 
to the concept of class. History of literature, while claiming to be 
such, became nothing more than the literary history of the dominant 
social class, with the natural addition of a hostile, critical attitude, 
because the historian declared himself at the very outset an adver- 
sary of that class. This polemic position finally complicated itself 
with complementary, parallel attitudes, of an apologetic, normative 
character, with the postulation, that is, of a culture or literature of 
the proletariat, i.e., of a culture or literature of propaganda in the 
direct, full sense of the word. 

The arbitrariness of the position of Taine was at least caused by 
a theoretic error; in this case, to metaphysical arbitrariness are 
conjoined partisan prejudice and ideological bias. But in the case of 
Taine as well as in that of the Marxists, the error is fundamentally 
the same; the relationship of coordination between an historic whole 
and a particular series of phenomena (between a society and its lit- 
erature) is replaced by the subordination of literature to a cause 
more or less real or authentic, yet arbitrarily raised to the level of 
a single and absolute cause. 


4. The System of Freud 


The same function exercised bytheconcepts of race and class 
in the systems of Taine and of the Marxists is attributed by the 
critics influenced by Freud and by psychoanalysis to another arbi- 
trary, monistic myth, to the idea of libido, or more generally, to 
that which they call the subconscious. The revolutionary char- 
acter of this new hypothesis rests on the fact that the one factor it 
considers is no longer social, but psychological. Thus, the abolition 
of the rapport between society and literature is not so important as 
the implication, exceedingly important, that the decisive factors of 
artistic creation are outside the pale of history. Fortunately, for the 
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very reason that such a conceptiom is based on psychopathic diag- 
nosis, the psychoanalytic interpretation of literature renounces the 
right of influencing literature, and reserves the sole privilege of 
directing, a posteriori, its criticism. 

The psychoanalytic interpretation of literary works derives from 
a conception as arbitrary as that of Taine and the Marxists; but the 
race of the former and the class of the latter, metaphysical con- 
cepts which can assume a certain reality only insofar as they are 
interpreted as factual historical data, have been replaced by a psy- 
chological entity, consequently stationary and eternal, which is that 
of the sex instinct. One can probably say that that instinct becomes 
a source of culture only insofar as it manifests itself in what are 
solely its deviations and repressions, and that these deviations and 
repressions are caused predominantly by social causes. However, 
even if such is the case, we have to do with social forces which are, 
so to speak, of a permanent nature; and they are derived, in fact, 
from the common fount of traditional morality, to which the human 
spirit ever remained faithful in Greece and Rome and in the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages, and which it observes, although in different forms, 
in primitive as well as advanced civilizations. This, of course, im- 
plies that that morality is more a substratum than an element of 
history. 

On the other hand, morality is for psychoanalysis only a negative 
element; the psyche does nothing but struggle eternally against it, 
and when it withdraws to avoid yielding, it always moves along dif- 
ferent paths. It is in this way, under the guise of evasion or of out- 
let, or as the psychoanalysts say, of sublimation, that art and 
culture take root. With this idea, psychoanalysis succeeds in break- 
ing the relationship between civilization (of which morality is only a 
part) and culture. The latter takes on the appearance of a product 
resulting from an interior crisis; and art is reduced therein to the 
transcendental hypocrisy of a sickly spirit. The important thing, 
however, is that art and culture become there not highly personal, 
but merely individual expressions, a creation, so to speak, of every- 
one and of no one. 

In the hypothesis of the rapport between society and literature, 
in the supposition of their parallelism, one could at least find the 
sense of a natural or organic relationship, certainly not a mechani- 
cal one. Up to a certain point the same thing occurred in Taine’s 
subordination of literature to the myth of race, because, if not in 
theory, at least in practice, this last concept had some of its own 
roots in the ideas of people and of nation. The connection be- 
tween literature and the myth of class is, on the other hand, com- 
pletely materialistic and practical, one of servitude and of interest. 
Furthermore, in the reduction of the motivations of art to that which 
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Freud called the libido, the relationship is lowered to the level of 
reflex and of stimulus; or as Pareto would say, to a res idue, nay 
to the sole residue of sex. 


II 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF PARETO 
1. The System of Pareto 


The reference to Pareto with which the preceding section con- 
cluded was not a casual allusion. The purpose of this article is, in 
fact, that of investigating whether, among the many modern socio- 
logical interpretations of literature, there be place for one, perhaps 
more valid and more profound, to be constructed on the basis of 
Pareto’s sociology. In a certain sense, we aim at treating the soci- 
ology of Pareto ina manner analogous to that in which Marxian and 
Freudian critics have treated the doctrine of their masters, by com- 
pleting it, that is, with a special interpretation of literary phenomena 
within the framework of a broader system of ideas. 

Contrary to the systems of Marx and Freud, the sociology and 
the psychology of Pareto are not reducible to single absolute values, 
to monads such as class and sex. Both represent only two of the 
many forms and forces which he studies and considers, some of 
which, if artificially consolidated in a whole composed of various 
factors, would give a resulting aggregate identifiable, with Taine’s 
concept of race. Not less than Taine, and probably more than any 
other literary or non-literary sociologist, Pareto possesses a for- 
midable literary culture; but unlike Taine he does not claim to be 
equipped with a doctrine or a historico-literary methodology. He 
uses literature as a document, and it is clear that if he had been 
reproved for having committed an error of omission in the «Trat- 
tato di Sociologia Generale,» in failing to formulate a sociological 
theory of literature, he would have replied that such a formulation, 
as in the case of so many other minor problems touched upon only 
incidentally in the «Trattato,> could only be the object of a spe- 
CLA IESIO COLO Pe 

As a matter of fact, his allusions to literature and culture (often 
theoretical and general) are infinite; but, what is even more impor- 
tant, they are frequently contradictory. It is evident that we cannot 
begin our attempt to describe a special sociology of the Paretian 
type in the area of literature and its history except by examining 
those special references, and studying them on the basis of his sys- 
tem of ideas. Pareto, when treating literature not as a document, 
but per se, as an object of general theory, always speaks of it in 
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relation to his doctrine of residues and of derivations. We 
must, therefore, give a brief outline of this doctrine before begin- 
ning our investigation. 


2. The Concept of Residue 


Countless attempts have already been made to elucidate the two 
Paretian concepts of residue and of derivation, and these at- 
tempts by now constitute a small literature. Pareto often confuses 
residue with sentiment or instinct, but he always distin- 
guishes it from interest. In the behavior of individuals and of 
communities, the subordination of conduct to the principle of interest 
is considered by Pareto a logical, coherent act, while, on the other 
hand, the principal characteristic of residue is one of motivating di- 
rectly an irrational conduct. Sometimes the residue is distinguished 
from sentiment and from instinct to the degree that it is considered 
the manifestation of a general state of mind, of a complex psychic 
condition. Other times it is viewed as something less static and 
more dynamic than a condition or situation, like a goad to action. 
Elsewhere the residue is reduced to preconception, to preju- 
dice; that is to say, to crystallization ina pseudo-rational form of 
an unconscious force, inclination, or will. Often Pareto, with a term 
dear to the ancient moralists, speaks of a logic of sentiments, 
precisely as they used to speak of a logic of passions; and he 
speaks of it not only in regard to the derivations, which are pseudo- 
logic in character, but to the residues themselves. 

In other words, the concept of residue is synonymous now with 
sentiment, now with symptom or expression of sentiment; sometimes 
it is considered as a state, then again as a psychic movement. Per- 
haps the most brilliant image possible is offered to us by the Pare- 
tian simile which compares residues to linguistic roots:a 
simile which makes one think of residues almost as psychic clusters 
or bonds, unconsciously generating or attracting other psychic mani- 
festations. Probably the concept closest to that of residue is the 
psychoanalytic one of complex, with the difference that the sex 
instinct is regarded by Pareto as a single residue or complex, and 
that in psychic life are included infinite other complexes or residues 
which have nothing to do with sex. 

The characteristic of a residue is its constancy, the extraor- 
dinary slowness of its metamorphoses, its resistance, almost invin- 
cible, to being uprooted or transplanted. In an individual being or in 
a society considered within very broad temporal limits, the residues 
may be considered immutable; only in the slow course of time, after 
a radical transformation of a personality or civilization, can there 
be noted perceptible changes, which consist in the relative proportion 
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and importance which the various residues come to acquire in a new 
equilibrium, rather than in a radical transformation to which the 
residues in question have been separately subjected. Even in this 
the concept of residue is analogous to the psychoanalytical one of 
complex, with the difference that psychoanalysis believes that the 
liberating intervention of the physician, consisting partly of sugges- 
tion and of reasoning, is able to dissolve or dissipate, or at least to 
control, a given complex. Pareto does not share, in regard to resi- 
dues, such optimism. The residues may become for him an object 
of diagnosis and even of political treatment or exploitation by the 
statesman, provided he be content to use them and combine them, by 
renouncing to undertake the foolish, presumptuous, and, unfortunate- 
ly, very frequent attempt to eradicate or destroy them. 


3. The Concept of Derivation 


The character of derivation is rather that ofa superstructure 
which the mind of man imposes on the various residues. Each one of 
these superstructures both conceals and reveals the respective resi- 
due. Preferably, it hides and disguises them, because several deri- 
vations can be imposed at the same time ona single residue. Nor 
should we forget that the former, unlike the latter, change constantly 
with the ephemeral fickleness of fashion. In brief, derivation could 
be defined not as the logical generalization (which is pos- 
sible only when residue and derivation become the object of experi- 
mental examination and scientific investigation, in which case the 
result is the opposite of derivation), but as the rationalization 
of a residue. As is well known, in common parlance, to rationalize 
means to justify a posteriori, more sophistically than logically, the 
irrationalizable. 

It is evident that with the word derivation Pareto intends pre- 
cisely what Marx, on the trail of the Napoleonic use of that word, 
meant with the term ideology. But there is a difference. The 
ideology of a society or a class is for Marx the series of sophisms 
with which that class or that society sustains the validity, the abso- 
lute justice, of the political and social system, which keeps it in 
power or defends its interests. In other words, an ideology is al- 
ways hypocritical, and as such, conscious. The conscious liar acts 
rationally, subordinating the means of the lie to the end of interest. 
Ideology in this sense would deceive others, but not itself. 

Just as from the point of view of the doctrine of residues the orig- 
inality of Pareto consists in affirming that sentiments are often as 
strong, or even stronger than instincts (of the Freudian libido, for 
example) and than interests (such as those of class, according to 
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Marx), so in the doctrine of derivations the penetrating novelty of 
his thought lies in having given a more profound, authentic interpre- 
tation of the phenomenon of ideologies. The only real force of deri- 
vations is in proportion to the degree of approbation, more or less 
sincere, with which their inventors formulate them and their follow- 
ers accept them. They are derivations exactly insofar as they are 
honest, frank attempts to rationalize the irrationalizable. The very 
stimulus of rationalization is a residue, and is part of a system of 
residues which Pareto assembles under the name of instinct of 
combinations. From the same root comes science itself, which 
is the opposite of derivations and whose object is, among other things, 
the study of residues and the criticism of derivations, but which in 
essence, continuing the parallel with psychoanalysis, is only the 
sublimation of that same residue of which derivations are the 
immediate, instinctive, and natural fruit. 

This position reveals, so to speak, the vitalistic idealism of 
Pareto’s system. On the one side he avoids the stumbling block of 
Freudian social pathology, and on the other, the contradictions of 
Marxism. Marx reduced society to interests and foundeda scientific 
socialism, which changed unexpectedly into political mysticism and 
revolutionary messianism. Now it is precisely this messianism (a 
residue) which creates the force of the socialist movement, not ide- 
ology or pseudo-science (a derivation). 

Pareto, onthe other hand, being an observer rather than a maker, 
studies political and social reality without the intention of effecting 
therein any changes, and this permits him to understand that even if 
socialism is an ideology, that ideology is not just a lie. 

Precisely because of their character of instability and superfici- 
ality, derivations have no great importance in social life or in his- 
tory. But, for obvious reasons, they have been treated till now as if 
they were, not merely the principal, but indeed the sole object of 
history, tothe point of being considered almost identical with history 
itself. In reality they are only an intellectual parallel of fashion. 
Theories and ideologies change with every generation, and some- 
times more than once in the course of a generation. A history which 
is a history of derivations is nothing more than a history of culture. 
On the other hand, real history is not so much a history of residues, 
which are rather the sociological and psychological data of history, 
as of the diverse proportion and importance which they come to 
assume in a given society. Its most important task is perhaps to 
determine the relationship, the situation of equilibrium or lack of 
balance, which comes to be established between the residues which 
control the individuals of the subjected classes and the residues of a 


different order which prevail among the members of the governing 
class, or elité. 
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4. Literature According to Pareto 


Pareto hardly ever talks of art in his work, and only rarely of 
poetry; and, when he uses this term, it is in the formal, traditional 
sense of rhythmic or metric discourse, of writing in verse rather 
than in prose. But he speaks very often of literature. And by litera- 
ture he means very nearly what the humanists of every epoch, down 
to the 18th century, meant by that term; literature was for them, not 
only lyrical poetry, drama, epos, or fiction, in other words creative 
writing, but also cultural and pragmatic writing: i.e., polemics and 
ideology, science and philosophy, history and criticism. Pareto’s 
concept of literature is likewise composite, syncretic, eclectic, with 
the sole difference that unlike the humanist our sociologist attributes 
no judgment of value to the term. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, Pareto uses such literature in a 
derogatory sense. The only two forms of literature according to the 
ancients to which Pareto as a modern man assigns the dignity of 
different disciplines are scientific and historical writing, when, how- 
ever, they cease to be literature in order to become true science 
and authentic history. By science he means that science which 
partakes of the logico-experimental method; by history that his- 
tory which is something more than a derivation, however elegant or 
convincing it might be. The types of science and of history which he 
does not regard worthy of this name, he casts back, without further 
ado, to literature, which is what happens in the great majority of 
cases; but that does not prevent him from including in the literary 
sphere those kinds of history and science whichare worthy of his ideal. 

At first glance it appears evident that a literature so conceived 
is not only predominantly an expression, but an outright instrument, 
of derivations, and certainly the most perfect and complex one, if 
not, absolutely, the only one. In such a conception of literature there 
enter not only narrative, dramatic, and lyric poetry, but also elo- 
quence and rhetoric. Eloquence is, by definition, polemic or 
apologetic, therefore, not only a derivation, in the sense of an 
ideological superstructure imposed upon the residues, but also a 
technique of persuasion, a means for stimulating the residues and 
exciting them to action. The only capacity for action on the part of 
derivations is precisely of this nature. And it is in such a faculty 
that Pareto sees a raison d’étre for propaganda, nay, propa- 
ganda itself. 

The more literature veers toward the extremes of propaganda 
and of rhetoric, the more natural it seems to suppose that Pareto is 
inclined to consider it an expression or an instrument of derivations. 
This, incidentally, would demonstrate once again the originality of his 
point of view, because by reducing rhetoric to derivation he seems to 
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be able to solve, once and for all, the old argument about the nature 
of eloquence. The controversy about orator and oratory had been for 
centuries a conflict of opinions in regard to the ethical quality, or 
the lack of it, in eloquence and in rhetoric. Very few had perceived 
that it was a ridiculous argument, for eloquence by its very nature 
operates at a lower level than morality. That level was to be identi- 
fied by Croce with the sphere of practical activity: and Pareto’s 
solution is in this case the same. Just because it is an instrument of 
persuasion, eloquence is an instrument of action, a pragmatic act. 

Paradoxically, Pareto denies the practical efficacy of derivations. 
Statesmen and political leaders move men to act inthe desired sense, 
not by attempting to replace residues with derivations, but by manip- 
ulating the residues directly. Eloquence, in conclusion, if it does not 
turn immediately to the logic of passions, if it is a pure, simple 
derivation, is inefficient. But that does not indicate that it is natu- 
rally dishonest and fundamentally insincere. If it consciously manip- 
ulates residues, it is not only rational and scientific, but effective 
and utilitarian. But to act on residues means not to share them, just 
as it implies disbelief in the effectiveness of derivations. There can 
be, therefore, an eloquence which, although being derivation, uncon- 
sciously sets in motion certain residues. 

Analogously, can there be a literature which unconsciously ex- 
presses residues, just as we have seen that there exists one which 
expresses derivations more or less consciously? A literature of 
this kind must exist, not only as a logical hypothesis, but also for 
the simple reason that Pareto uses literary proofs to confirm his 
doctrine of residues as well as that of derivations. On the other 
hand, there are partial, often contradictory, references in his work, 
which seem to identify literature now with derivations, now with resi- 
dues, now with both. Perhaps the best way to clear up this problem 
is to study all these partial and incidental assertions, one by one, 
and classify them in accordance with the special direction toward 
which they seem to incline in each case. 


Ill 
THE CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY OF PARETO 


1. Derivations and Residues in Literature 


It seems a strange thing to say, but the Paretian passages in 
which literature is reduced to simple, pure derivation are of little 
importance and scant in number. Paragraph 1084, for example, leads 
one to suppose that literature, if not an outright instrument or ex- 
pression of derivation, is at least a means, more voluntary than 
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involuntary, for masking or concealing residues: which is generally 
the typical function of derivations. Paragraph 1415 seems to go even 
further in this direction, as well as numerous passages in which 
Pareto criticizes political economy as science. In fact, that criti- 
cism consists in leveling at that discipline the accusation of not 
having elevated itself to the rank of science, but of continuing to 
function as a branch of literature, with which, he says, it is to be 
judged in accordance with the doctrine of derivations. 

Much more frequent are the passages in which literature is 
viewed as an expression of residues. In paragraph 1017, while speak- 
ing incidentally of the institution of family and its origins, Pareto 
asserts that there is no reasonto believe that the patriarchal system 
on which the ancient family was based, and on which ours continues 
to be based, is the only one historically existent or possible from a 
practical point of view. The opinion that supports the universality of 
that system is due to the fact, he claims, that we possess no other 
proof in that respect except what is offered by the literature of 
peoples whose domestic society is based on that system. In other 
words, Pareto maintains that the only residues relative to the in- 
stitution of family which we have come to know by means of litera- 
ture are the residues which correspond to that system. The passage 
is important because it implies the concept of literature as an ex- 
pression of residues. 

More than once, and especially in paragraph 1334 ff., Pareto af- 
firms that the residue of sex figures actively in the major portion of 
literature; and in this regard he is no less penetrating than Freud. 
In fact, for Pareto, not only erotic and obscene literature, but also 
rigoristic or edifying writing is an expression of the residue of sex, 
of which asceticism is only one aspect. Thus our author advances 
unawares an hypothesis similar to that of the Freudian theory of the 
repression of the sexual instinct as a part of the instinct itself. 
But Pareto, broader and more universal in his thinking than Freud, 
does not believe that psychic life is monopolized by a sole residue, 
that is, by libido, or the residue of sex. 

Pareto has demonstrated extraordinary acumen in the examination 
of the residues of religion and superstition, in the study of the para- 
doxical relations which exist among certain individual and collective 
psychic states and the forms assumed by human behavior in regard 
to the objects of worship. Thus paragraph 1321 maintains that some 
motives of the «Iliad,» and, first among all of them, the one, in- 
comprehensible to us moderns, of the feelings of hostility and rivalry 
manifested by mortals toward the divinities of Olympus, are a direct 
expression of powerful, diffuse sentiments in the Greek soul; that is, 
of residues of which the Homeric poem would be an expression. 

We have already said that the most suggestive image with which 
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Pareto has attempted to give us tHe intuition of his concept of resi- 
due is the similitude with linguistic roots. Pareto devotes many in- 
cidental, but profound, pages tothe phenomenon of speech; linguistics 
and philology are for him the only disciplines applied to the study of 
man and of society which have become sciences. And he accepts en- 
thusiastically the modern linguistic doctrines which support the hy- 
pothesis of the irrationality of speech. Sometimes he uses linguistic 
facts as symptoms or examples of broader or more diverse phenom- 
ena,as when that which he calls the slowness of linguistic metamor- 
phoses is cited as proof of the stability of sentiments, of the constancy 
of residues. It is evident that Pareto has exaggerated this slowness 
to the advantage of his own argument. We, rather, are led to under- 
line in speech the opposite nature, the fluid state, the condition of 
continual change. It is paradoxical but natural that in order to dem- 
onstrate the same principle he has also made use, ad absurdum, of 
the phenomenon inverse to that of the spontaneous development of 
speech. He maintains, in fact, that archaizing pedantry and linguistic 
purism, which are a cultural, academic attitude, therefore conscious, 
artificial, and conventional, also concur to prove what could be called 
the traditionalism or conservativism of residues. 

Even if we do not approve or consider the example appropriate, 
it is, nevertheless, quite true that this affirmation of speech as an 
expression of residues is extremely important. In this respect Pa- 
reto approaches the esthetic and philosophic linguistics which Croce 
had been preaching in Italy for about ten years, more than he does 
the scientific linguistics of recent German creation. The residue, 
in such a case, may be nearer than is apparent to what that thinker 
calls intuition. From the point of view of scientific discourse, 
which ideally is mathematical, one is not to forget, however, the 
Paretian polemic against the language of pseudo-science, which to 
him seems completely composed of derivations. 

It is well known that the identification of language and poetry is 
at the base of Crocean esthetics. Such a problem was not pertinent 
or interesting to the sociology of Pareto, who, at any rate, would 
have cast aside that interpretation or relationship as a metaphysical 
abstraction. Nevertheless, even to him, the relations existing be- 
tween language and literature were, in a more or less evident or 
conscious manner, well known. How many times he says, albeit in 
the manner of a methodological and theoretical reproof, that spoken 
language (and even written language) is vague; that is, intuitive, sen- 
timental, and poetic rather than mathematical or scientific. It is 
evident that even in Pareto’s case the assertion about the irration- 
ality of speech broadens to include the irrationality (or the pseudo- 
rationality) of a large portion of what we call literature. 

As the concept of intuition, understood as the expression of the 
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particular, which becomes universal through that very expression, 
leads Croce to affirm the universality of art, to such a point as to 
render it irreducible to history, so, likewise, the opinion that resi- 
dues are among the sources of literary inspiration, causes Pareto 
to support the idea that the glory, permanency, or the so-called im- 
mortality, of great works of art, is also due, among other things, to 
the survival in time, within the consciousness of mankind, of some 
of the more important residues. In paragraph 1719 he asserts that 
our Capacity to understand and admire the masterpieces of classic 
literatures is due to the fact that they express residues of which we 
still partake; and ina footnote he quotes the opinion of an obscure 
French critic of Racine to prove that the classic quality of this poet 
does not consist in a literary classicism, but, rather, in a psycholog- 
ical one, to be recognized in his treatment of non-ephemeral senti- 
ments, of valid, solid residues. The same idea appears in paragraph 
1937, where Pareto places on the same plane Greek epic poetry, the 
modern novel, and the psychological literature of the French mo- 
ralistes (from the «Characters» of Theophrastus to those of La 
Bruyére), as kinds of writing expressing permanent traits of the 
collective and individual psyche; that is to say, residues. 


2. Literature and Culture 


Correspondingly numerous, nevertheless, are the pages of the 
<Trattato> where literature seems to be, at one and the same time, 
an expression of derivations and residues. In paragraph 1074 the 
allegorical or metaphorical device of personification is regarded as 
a means of transforming sentiments or residues into objective real- 
ities. It is not clear whether the stimulus which leads to the use of 
that device is just any residue whatsoever, or that instinct of com- 
binations which is in itself a residue. On the other hand, in many 
places in the «Trattato> the personification thus obtained is con- 
sidered a derivation. Finally, in the passage already cited, Pareto 
adds that these objectivations can, in turn, themselves become an 
object of merely literary admiration; which places literature ona 
plane where neither residues nor derivations operate any longer. 

Paragraphs 1450 ff. are intended toprove that a tradition (cultural 
or religious) is a perfect ground for the study of derivations. In the 
book which creates that tradition one can find what one wills, so says 
Pareto; and he quotes the case of Homer among the Greeks, of Virgil 
among the Latins, and of the Bible among the Christians. But, shortly 
after, he also says that tradition is strongly affected by residues; and 
so true is this, from the viewpoint of the sentiments of those who 
treat it as an object of faith, that a traditional belief remains 
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unassailable before the attempts of destruction or negation by hostile 
or scientific criticism. Accordingly, Pareto cites the case of the 
scriptures andof Biblical criticism. Thus, he would seem to indicate 
that those books express residues, and are an object of derivations. 
While the latter change, the former persist and continue to give va- 
lidity and consistency to that tradition. 

Evidently, faith in a book has nothing to do with the book itself; 
the residue resides in that very faith, and not in the object or motive 
of the belief. But it is likewise true that the work must be capable of 
giving sustenance to those sentiments, and, therefore, of containing 
them and expressing them. In this passage, as well as in others of 
the same kind, literature is treated as an object of study, without 
paying any attention to what might be called its subject. And this is 
certainly one of the reasons for which it is difficult to construct, 
inside or outside Pareto’s system, yet with the leaven of his ideas, 
a non-mediate conception of literature. 

A special point of view is offered by those passages where liter- 
ature is not only considered as a means of expression (it does not 
matter whether that which it expresses be residues or derivations), 
but also as a means of persuasion. This faculty now seems to par- 
take even more of the nature of derivations. In paragraph 1624 
Pareto affirms that poetry, literature, and eloquence may function as 
means to the end of stimulating and exciting sentiments; but here the 
stimulus is considered pseudo-logical and pseudo-sentimental at the 
same time, which reduces it to a superstructure imposed upon resi- 
dues, therefore to derivation. In paragraph 1892 he alludes directly, 
on the other hand, to those frequent literary productions whose aim 
is persuasion, and asserts that their convincing power resides, not 
in the derivations, but in the residues and the interests which they 
put in operation. It follows, therefore, as Pareto has already indi- 
cated elsewhere, that only those literary works which associate 
ideas with potent residues and important interests are ca- 
pable of surviving. 

In the same paragraph there appear some new and significant 
elements. The first is the factor of interest, which would render 
consciously pragmatic the function of literature, and which would 
reduce it in part, at least, to eloquence in the traditional and legal 
sense of the word, contradicting, thus, the normal conception of elo- 
quence as derivation. The other element is the definition of the work 
of literature as an association of ideas, interests, and residues; from 
which it seems to proceed that literature is not expression or creation, 
but an interpretation and elaboration of data which precede it, a 
heterogeneous complex, rather than a simple, single whole. 

Opposing this concept of literature as a composite entity, is the 
one which views it also as a composing force, fully delineated in 
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paragraph 971. Here Paretoasserts that literature satisfies the com- 
pletely human need of combining residues. It would even satisfy 
the human demand for logic, which ideally ought to be satisfied by 
science, but which, except for rare individuals, is generally satisfied 
by literature, by pseudo-logic of literary composition. This passage 
is very important, and it lets us understand what Pareto perceived 
with the word ideas, which we found in the preceding reference. 
The ideas expressed by literature are logical myths, therefore 
irrational in substance and rational only in appearance. Looking at 
this conception from the point of view of a Croce or a Bergson, those 
ideas could be defined as intuitions. From the point of view of a 
thinker dear to both Croce and Pareto, Sorel, those ideas could be 
called myths, ina sense broader than the purely social one of the 
term. By adding to the thought of Pareto something which it does 
not contain, one could say, then, that for him literature oscillates 
between the extreme limits of mythology and of ideology. 

According to Pareto, it is really these pseudo-logical demands 
which draw literature near, and separate it from, science. They 
draw it near insofar as science satisfies the logical demand exactly 
and rationally, which it tries to put in agreement with experience, 
while literature tries putting the pseudo-logical demand in agree- 
ment with sentiments. Analogies of the same kind put literature on 
the same plane with the most frequent object of Pareto’s hatred and 
scorn, i.e., metaphysics, a name under which he assembles 
every kind of philosophy, not only gnoseological but also ethical, 
every scholastic or dogmatic theology, every pseudo-science of the 
universal, from the philosophy of law to the philosophy of history, 
and finally, every utopia and ideology. Metaphysics is the triumph, 
par excellence, of derivations. We could say that it is, at one and 
the same time, their hypostasis and their idolatry. 

Pareto’s interest in literary works, although relative, is never- 
theless, authentic; and it is due to the fact that literature is a com- 
plete cultural body, a thesaurus, where derivations and residues find 
expressionat thesame time, giving thus direct and indirect evidence 
of psychic states. In the case of the social sciences, he is inclined 
to a greater indulgence when he sees them. affected by the literary 
rather than by the metaphysical contagion. In the first alternative, 
when they are cultivated by practical, keen intelligences, by a 
Machiavelli or a Polybius, they become sciences of man analogous to 
that which is the only science truly worthy of thename, the science of 
nature. In the second alternative, historiography and sociology al- 
ways decline to the level of moralistic allegories; as a matter of 
fact, Pareto thinks that he is the first to attempt to reduce social 
anthropology to an exact science. 

It can be said that Pareto, the scientist, reveals toward literature 
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a saner attitude than that of the practical man, who scorns it because 
he recognizes in it no truth or utility, but only derivations; and also 
a saner attitude than the moralist, the puritan, and the rigorist, who 
condemn it because they believe it expresses only sentiments, in- 
stincts and residues. The fact is that none of these three entities, 
science, literature, and metaphysics, operates in a psychic vacuum; 
they correspond, rather, to an exigency so elementary and essential, 
that, thanks to it, they can be reduced to a single, natural principle. 
For Pareto, they all proceed from a single powerful residue, the 
instinct of combinations. These three types of activity, says 
Pareto, are probably manifestations of a single psychic state, the 
hypothetical extinction of which would necessarily and simultaneously 
lead to their own disappearance. 


3. Croce and Pareto 


A conception so constituted could, perhaps, serve as a basis for 
a new interpretation of the nature and the function of culture. The 
philosophic system of one of Pareto’s great contemporaries, Bendetto 
Croce, has been justly defined as a methodology of culture. That 
system is limited to the contemplation of the activities of the spirit; 
so that speculation about universal concepts, which gives us logic, 
science, and philosophy; to that speculation about intuitions and 
images, which gives us language and art, literature and poetry, es- 
thetics and criticism; to that construction of an ideal ofaction, which 
gives us ethics if contemplated from the viewpoint of the universal; 
and to that study of the concrete behavior, individual and collective, 
of man exemplified by the practical sciences of economics and pol- 
itics. As all these activities are expressed in that history which is 
lived and is acted; as they are documented and interpreted in that 
history which is reflected and written, so all of life comes to be re- 
duced to culture, and philosophy, to the theory of history, to histori- 
ography. The human, in the thought of Croce, is identical with the 
humanistic; the spirit, with intelligence alone. There is nothing more 
humanistic, in the full sense of the word, than the Crocean reduction 
of theoretic error to practical error; than his negation of the validity 
of the principles of good and evil, of pleasure and pain, in other 
terms, of sentiment; finally, than his very idea that religion is only 
an inferior philosophy. 

The greatest contrast between the thought of Croce and the thought 
of Pareto lies right here, in the immense importance which the latter 
gives to sentiments, aword which he himself used oftenasa synonym 
for residues. Pareto considers sentiments as authentic psychic 
energies, capable of acting and reacting on what Croce, with a term 
well agreeing with his romantic humanism, calls activities of the 
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spirit. It is clear that on the basis of this principle, just as Pareto 
has constructed a philosophy of history different from that of Croce 
(nor does it matter much that both violently cast aside, though for 
different reasons, the hypothesis that a philosophy of history is ne- 
cessary and possible), so there could be constructed a conception of 
culture distinct from that of Croce, or rather, opposed to that entirely 
humanistic one of his great contemporary. Perhaps some future 
scholar may draw forth naturally from Pareto’s thought a concep- 
tion of culture not so much sociologic as anthropologic. In reality, 
Pareto’s thought suggests the idea that culture is not, as for Croce, 
a structure, but, on the contrary, a superstructure; in Freudian 
terms, a sublimationof residues, a brilliant and unconscious fiction. 

Be that as it may, the time has now come for a philosophy of 
culture constructed on a system of thought which is humanistic and 
scientific at one and the same time, transcending in a synthesis the 
limitations of the two points of view. The intellectual, the humanist, 
is bound on the one hand, to view culture as an autonomous value, 
absolute and supreme; and on the other hand, to recognize every- 
where the presence of spirit, toreduce the history of humanity tothe 
history of intelligence and of culture. This historical overvaluation 
of the influence of culture is an error. Few thinkers have noticed it. 
Very seldom does one encounter a mind like that of Ortega y Gasset, 
who has postulated, among other things, the necessity of a study on 
the nature and the influence of stupidity. We have now reached the 
opposite extreme of the illuministic conception, whichinpast history 
saw only a history of error. Historicism only sees in history truths 
which are realized. On the other hand, scientism and abstract ra- 
tionalism are led to see outside themselves only the absurd, the ir- 
rational, the erroneous. 

That which we are inclined to call the cynical idealism of Pareto 
may offer us, perhaps, an agreement and a solution. History is made, 
in a large part, by residues, and among the residues are those which 
represent stupidity like those which represent intelligence. Culture 
is largely composed of derivations; therefore, the influence in the 
history of an intelligence more or less conscious of itself is always 
limited. Derivation is neither truth nor science, but neither is it 
error or falsehood. On the contrary, it is an attempt, though diffi- 
cult and weak, to conciliate the needs of thought with those of senti- 
ment. As residue is energy or resistance, anactive or passive force, 
a mechanism of defense and offense, so derivation is an attempt to 
giveacertain order to the chaos of existence. Along side the power- 
ful, almost animal naturalness of residue, there is, therefore, in 
history, even if futile and ephemeral, the humanity of derivation. It 
may be theology or ideology, but more generally it expresses itself 
in genuine culture. 
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The digression was necessary, but now it is time to return to our 
theme, which is that of the possibility of constructing a methodology 
of literary history on the basis of the sociological system of Pareto. 
As we have already seen, according to Pareto, a matter of this kind 
can only be the object of a specialized sociology, in view of the gen- 
erality of his doctrine; which implies that, from now on, the help we 
have been directly receiving from the work of our author will be 
scarce or nil. While Pareto treats literature as an extrinsic socio- 
logical document, we must treat it as an intrinsic document. 

Yet, even in this regard, the «Trattato> is still useful reading: 
we think especially of the pages where Pareto studies literature as a 
manifestation of broader and more complex phenomena. Onthe other 
hand, it is only relative to the study of such a connection that we can 
find passages which fit our case. He puts us on guard, for example, 
against the traditional emphasis in the sociological interpretation of 
literature; inotherterms against the too common inclination to con- 
sider the history of society and of culture as absolutely parallel 
phenomena. Into this error the romanticists, the positivists, and 
even the humanists and the idealists of the Crocean type often fell, 
being too easily inclined to find inexistent similarities between poli- 
tical history and literary history. Pareto says in paragraph 1734 
that literature, undoubtedly, gives us a direct documentation of resi- 
dues, but of residues reducible to states of mind, sentiments and 
customs, dominating not the entire society of a given time, but only 
the élite of which the writer is, or aspires to be, a part, and whose 
refinement and taste is his aim to express. 

Analogously, the humanistic, the idealistic, or more generally, 
the cultural historians are often inclined not only to identify social 
history with history of culture, but, when they do distinguish between 
them, to subordinate the latter to the former. They claim, for exam- 
ple, that the triumph in a given society of a new sentiment or of a 
new idea is the effect of the sudden appearance of that sentiment or 
of that idea within literature, which comes thus to assume a causa- 
tive function. Instead, they have been sentiments and ideas already 
confusedly present in the minds of the men of that society and of that 
epoch, which have inspired that literature and have determined its 
success. In this sense Rousseauism is not only more important than 
the work of Rousseau, surpassing it in influence and duration, but 
what is more important, it plainly precedes it in time. 

The enormous historiographic and methodological importance of 
such a point of view is evident, as well as its revolutionary implica- 
tions in regard to a further reappraisal of concepts such as that one 
of source and influence, and other similar terms so frequently 
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used in the writing of literary history. Pareto is aware of the novelty 
and the significance of this idea, because he mentions and discusses 
at least twice the case of the diversity of success accorded two 
writers of like inspiration, such as Lucian and Voltaire. While inthe 
ancient world the former’s success was only literary, because of a 
difference of conditions and of circumstances, the latter succeeded 
instead in becoming a catalyzer of ideas, an instrument of history. 


IV 
HYPOTHESES 


1. Literature of Residues and Literature of Derivations 


At the end of the preceding chapter we saw Pareto touch upon 
exact, even if typical or general phenomena of literary and cultural 
history; and yet, in spite of this, his concept of literature remains 
approximative and empirical. As we have already seen, he indicates 
with that term all activities, often heterogeneous, which are readily 
assembled under that word. That is why literature seems to him 
principally an expression, now of residues, now of derivations, but, 
sometimes, also of interests and ideas. In some cases, as we have 
already remarked, literary is an epithet used to designate creative 
literature, no matter from what it may spring, from observation or 
from fantasy; in others, as when he speaks of political economy as a 
pseudo-science, the accusation of being literary seems to imply a 
conception of literature as defective or erring theory. We have also 
already noted that Pareto never speaks of art, and rarely of poetry, 
a term which he always uses in the ordinary sense of being the anti- 
thesis of prose. In conclusion, one could say that the Paretian con- 
cept of literature unites under the same name two essentially differ- 
ent entities: poetry and literature, the former regarded as 
literature of art and of creation; the latter, as literature of ideas 
and deeds. There is missing, consequently, in the Paretian concept 
of literature an equivalent of the Crocean distinction (which is 
Aristotelian) of poetry and prose, in which the first is not 
merely writing in verse, and the second merely writing in sermo 
solutus, but in which one is literature as creation, and the other 
literature as reflection or praxis: i.e., history and rhetoric, science 
and criticism. 

To have neglected such a distinction cannot be considered as an 
error; Paretonever intended to use empirically the concept of litera- 
ture, in order to study it, but as a document of phenomena other than 
literature itself. Yet, the distinction which he omitted to make will 
enable us to formulate the only hypothesis on which one can base the 
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attempt to apply Pareto’s sociology tothe writing of literary history. 
This hypothesis is that literature is a manifestation of derivations 
and residues, the residues being the substratum of creative literature, 
of poetry; and the derivations, of the literature of ideas, of prose. 
Poetry (even when not written in verse), is therefore, the literary 
expression of residues; prose (even if composed in rhythmic form) 
the literary expression of derivations. 

This hypothesis has no absolute value, buta relative one; relative 
even when referred to an important page of the «Trattato.> In 
paragraph 545 Pareto asserts that purely literary compositions (here 
literary signifies poetic and creative, fantastic and inventive, as is 
demonstrated by the subsequent allusion to legends and imaginative 
works) are very often most valid sources for a knowledge of senti- 
ments; and headds that testimonials of this kind are frequently more 
significant sociologically than more technical texts, or evenconcrete 
historic documents. The allusion to legends and imaginative works, 
the very preference, on the part of Pareto, to quote old, primitive 
texts, give us the right to develop our hypothesis and to suppose that 
indigenous, original, and archaic literatures are those which express 
the greatest possible quantity of residues in comparison to the least 
possible quantity of derivations. The ratio will change according to 
a series of different gradations, according to the greater or lesser 
self-knowledge of a given civilization, and, consequently to the greater 
or lesser self-awareness of its literary tradition, until reaching 
those epochs where literature is predominantly literature, and, ina 
lesser (and at times least) degree, poetry. In such periods or ages 
literature would instead express the greatest possible quantity of 
derivations in comparison to the least possible quantity of residues. 
The most typical and the most extreme example of this last case is 
that of the ideological, encyclopedistic, and illuministic literature of 
18th century France; in fact, that literature is precisely the source 
from which Pareto draws his greatest number of proofs for docu- 
menting this theory of derivations. In that culture Pareto sees the 
minimum of residues; Croce, the maximum of non-poetry.? 


2. Historiographic Hypothesis 


Thus there is set forth a theoretic hypothesis on the nature of 
literary phenomena on the basis of Pareto’s sociology; anhypothesis 
which has been suggested both by our examination of his work, and 
by the application of a modern conception of literary activity (dis- 
tinguishing it in the two diverse moments of art and culture), to the 
doctrine of residues and of derivations. Now we wish to see if that 
hypothesis can be developed in a dynamic, concrete sense, if it can 
be applied also to the history of literature; in other words, if from 
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theory, it can become an historical method. In spite of his irony 
against the “corsi” and the “ricorsi” of Vico, against Ferrari’s theory 
of political periods, against the Hegelian historiographical 
metaphysics of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, Pareto 
accepts, in practice if not in principle, their concept of history as an 
unfolding, as a development, as a series of ascending and descending 
phases, as an alternation of crisis and progress, or, ashe 
says, of undulations and fluctuations. Precisely onthis con- 
ception of his, one could base a theory of the history of literature 
according to the relative predominance of poetry in a broad sense 
over literature in a narrow sense, or the reverse; that is to say, a 
literary history that would study and point out the succession and the 
alternation of periods in which literature is at times an expression 
of residues and at times an expression of derivations. 

It is worth remarking that in addition to the interest that he fre- 
quently shows for the Homeric poems, Pareto devotes a considerable 
number of pages to the study of Greek tragedy as a document of the 
ancient, Hellenic psyche. In this case, naturally, he is interested 
especially in the study of residues: as a matter of fact, he draws 
almost all his documents from the work of Aeschylus, a few from 
Sophocles, none from Euripides. Implicitly, and without any aesthetic 
theory to impose, his attitude postulates a judgment which intellec- 
tually (not morally) seems to coincide with that of Nietzsche. For 
Nietzche, Euripides is the Socrates of tragedy; the one who rational- 
izes it, who renders it bourgeois and decadent just because he intro- 
duces philosophy. If the spirit of music, the Dionysian afflatus 
of ancient tragedy, could correspond to what Pareto calls the force 
of ancient residues, the “philosophy” of Euripides could evidently be 
seen as a system of derivations. In Greek culture, after Euripides, 
derivation assumes the level of metaphysics with Plato, and some- 
times, in rare instances or flashes, is transcended into science in 
the work of Aristotle. Even these hypotheses are notarbitrary; this 
is what Pareto himself says of the work of Plato and Aristotle; 
severe towards all that which remains of the metaphysical in the lat- 
ter, he recognizes in him, however, the merit of a partial, scientific 
anticipation; while, like few moderns, he has always beenan inflexible 
denier of all validity to the thought of Plato. 

An analogous examination of Latin literature would be difficult 
because it is in large part, like the Alexandrine, a literature so to 
speak, exclusively literary, academically interested in the business 
of writing, recasting and imitating. But one could easily submit 
mediaeval literature toa similar examination. Always onthe authority 
of Pareto (who sees the expression of residues in legends and imag- 
inative works, and, on the other hand, considers theology and religi- 
ous writing as a manifestation of derivations), it is divided neatly in 
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what we have called respectively poetry and literature, poetry and 
prose; the first, popular, primitive, a literature of residues which 
culminates in the pagan and Christian epics of modern nations, in 
ingenuous mythologies; and the second reaching its zenith in apolo- 
getics and scholasticism and expressing predominantly or exclusively 
derivations. In the great artistic literature of the late Middle Ages, 
in Dante, for example, one would have, as happens in large, mature 
literary civilizations, a balance between residues and derivations. 
This balance would be maintained approximately the same in the 
culture of the Renaissance, where, however, residues begin relatively 
to lose their vigor and derivations, to increase it. An analogous 
balance, always with some oscillation in favor of derivations, is re- 
peated in the golden age of French literature. On the other hand, the 
great literatures of the English and Spanish 17th century, especially 
the drama, would show a noteworthy predominance of residues. As 
we have already said, French 18th century writing, and its various 
European equivalents, would instead illustrate the extreme case of a 
literature composed almost entirely of derivations. 

Consequently, a reaction in which residues should gain the upper 
hand again was only natural; and such was the case with early 
Romanticism. But, with the flowering of idealistic philosophy in 
Germany, of scienticism and positivism in France and elsewhere, of 
ideologies everywhere, Romanticism was followed by a literature in 
which there seems to be a reawakening of derivations. Perhaps the 
most important literary phenomenon of last century was the advent 
of Russian literature, which, though largely ideological, triumphed in 
Europe chiefly by reason of the residues to which it gave expression. 

It can perhaps be said that for a national literature to raise itself 
to the level of universal literature, it is necessary, if the other con- 
ditions are favorable, that it represent one of the two extreme cases. 
Only in periods of special balance, does there flourish and triumph a 
literature in which one can find a proper ratio of derivations and 
residues; and these periods are the ones to which is generally given 
the attribute of classic. The literature of our times, paradoxically, 
instead of establishing an external balance between residues and 
derivations, seems to keep the two elements, within each work, ina 
state of confusion, conflict, and disorder, which perhaps suffices to 
define it as the literature of an age of decadence. 


2. Esthetic Hypothesis 


As we have seen, in Pareto the ultimate source of what one can 
call the cultural instinct (even when its products are only derivations) 
is identified in a residue or a complex of residues. But in the social 
psychology of Pareto, which keeps logical exigency in mind to the 
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point of viewing it as the fruit of special residues, there does not 
exist that which we could call the esthetic residue. Why not 
Suppose the existence of an esthetic residue, to which we could give 
an old-fashioned name, such, for example, as “cult of form” or the 
“sense of the beautiful?” Why could not man, in addition to being the 
“political animal” of Aristotle and the “sociological animal” of Pareto, 
be also defined, as Hazlitt calls him, the “poetic animal?” “Homo 
nascitur poeta,” says Croce witha term that could be Vico’s, and which 
is an original variant of the old maxim that poetae nascuntur, non 
fiunt. Now then, just as science is a sublimation of derivations, would 
it not be possible for art to be a transfiguration of residues? Evi- 
dently, a conception of this kind would lead to a consideration of lit- 
erature as subordinate (as a sociological document), and, at the same 
time, autonomous (as a fruit of its own residue); but all this would 
lead us once again to the traditional distinction of form and content. 

A few vague references to the independence ofart (to the autonomy 
of its residue) are also found in the «Trattato» of Pareto. In the 
important pages which he devotes to the methodology to be followed 
intextual and exegetical criticism of a text, he distinguishes between 
the literal significance according to the author, and the interpretation 
which is derived from it by other authors and readers, especially by 
the contemporaries of the author. As a sociologist, Pareto is only 
interested in the second of these two facts; but, nevertheless, he af- 
firms the second’s independence of the first; and this distinction is 
significant, although irrelevant from the sociological point of view. 
In the same instance, as elsewhere, Pareto asserts that the ideas of 
an author have a direct relationship with the sentiments of his time, 
but more so in the case of mediocre ones, than in that of outstanding 
ones. This qualifies the assertion that a literary work is more ef- 
fect than cause; even without admitting the possibility of its reverse, 
even considering it an historical, social cause, this leads to viewing 
literature as an activity capable of freeing itself from its owncauses 
and effects, transcending them by means of its raison d’étre, its own 
specific function. 

Pareto himself seems to suggest, although not too clearly, that 
there is an esthetic residue, or an esthetic manifestation of one or 
several residues. In paragraph 2049, he draws, for instance, a 
parallel between the decadence of literature inthe period that extends 
from the decline of the Roman Empire to the late Middle Ages and 
the predominance in the society of that period of residues which are 
hostile to manifestations of culture. With this hypothesis so implied 
we can, for the present, satisfy ourselves. By way of conclusion we 
shall add that Pareto offers, informally and incidentally, several 
sound bits of advice to the literary historian, who could draw more 
than one useful lesson in method from the «<Trattato.»> Perhaps the 
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pseudo-scientific habits of the literary historians of our time have 
never found judges more severe than this lucid observer, this fanatical 
scientist. His attacks against sentimental, anecdotal, biographical 
psychologism are humorously amusing, and always to the point (see, 
for instance, paragraphs 859 and 505); in almost every passage, 
there is cutting and scornful judgment on the cultivators of biblio- 
graphical research, on the idolators of supposedly complete bibli- 
ographies. But perhaps the wisest recommendation is to be found in 
the page where he places scholars on guard against the illusion that 
an authorpresents a thought; that is,a complete, perfect, coherent 
system of ideas; an illusion that often leads too many scholars tothe 
vain, ridiculous, anti-historic and anti-scientific attempt to recon- 
struct and to expound arbitrarily a logical system that does not exist. 


4. Epilogue 


As we know, Pareto’s sociology attempts to be, as he says, logico- 
experimental; and it is, exactly like the work of so many metaphysi- 
cians whom he ridicules, ordine mathematico et more geometrico 
demonstrata. For Paretoscienceis not qualitative, but quanti- 
tative; a fact, however, which does not prevent him, although accu- 
mulating enormous documentary materials (which also have a great 
qualitative value), from making funof those who believe in the neces- 
sity of collecting all possible data before formulating any kind of 
theory. At any rate, Croce was right in mocking that quantitative 
method which leads directly to the opposite error; which is that of 
the abstraction of arbitrary principles from a mass of particulars. 
The page in the «Filosofia della Pratica» where Croce derides the 
method of Pareto the economist still remains the most valid criticism 
even for the truer, greater Pareto, for the social theorist and the 
author of the «Trattato.> Because, in a sense which is neither 
mystic nor metaphysical, it can be said that not only philosophy, but 
true science also, especially if it be the science of man rather than 
that of nature, is scientia qualitatum, non quantitatum. 

It is clear, therefore, that in Pareto’s sociology there could be no 
place for esthetics, which is the affirmation of an autonomous value, 
to be called art or poetry; and which in its practical, and reflected 
activity, must always imply a judgment of value. This would seem to 
suggest that every attempt to put a theory of literature in relation- 
ship with Paretian sociology is destined to failure: and it would betrue 
if Pareto were onlyascientist. In reality, the great Pareto is anhis- 
torian or a philosopher. The very doctrine of residues and deriva- 
tions is nota postulate, but an hypothesis based on observation; hence 
its great value. Like Croce, he admires Polybius and Machiavelli; 
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and he is, in all truth, a thinker of their stock. Unlike them he is an 
ideal, i.e., a typical or general historian. In the main what he has 
given us is really a philosophy of history; a paradoxical 
result, because, like Croce, he denies the validity of that discipline 
with fervor and singular animosity. As a matter of fact, he denies 
even the validity of every kind of philosophy, which for him is but 
metaphysics. Yet, in a second paradox, Pareto is, after all, the 
modern Italian who stands nearest Vico; not the metaphysical Vico 
whom he scornfully condemns, and even less the Vico of the idealistic 
interpretation of Croce and his school, by now conventional and 
traditional. He is a new, minor Vico, who has given us a scienza 
nuova, whose value lies not inthe fact that its science is new exactly 
because itisatheory: a theory in the etymological sense of the word, 
that is to say, a synthetic vision of the real. 

It is necessary to recognize that a theory thus understood is a 
phenomenon which has not yet taken place in that field of studies 
which is called history of culture. The cultural historian of positiv- 
istic temperament has no conception of what culture itself is. The 
cultural historian of humanistic tendency starts from a religious at- 
titude toward culture; and this attitude is for him an initial, psycho- 
logical presupposition. Whatis needed in this field is the appearance 
of a thinker of Pareto’s temper to give us a special sociology, 
a philosophy of culture which transcends culture itself without denying 
it. The time has come for the formulation of a theory of culture 
capable of understanding its essence and function, of expounding its 
phenomenology. To such an end it is necessary to avoid two 
dangers. The first is the danger of positivism, or of a judgment de- 
termined only by material functions and quantitative elements, which 
leads to a negative conception of the action of culture in history: and 
this is especially the case of Marxist historiography, which reduces 
all culture to ideology. The second is the danger of humanism, which 
consists in the overvaluation of cultural factors in the historical 
evolution of mankind, a frequent error with thinkers whose training 
is more literary and philosophic, than sociological or scientific. 

A new sociology of culture will be capable of throwing light on 
such diverse problems as the action or the efficacy of education 
and propaganda, two activities toward which extraordinary illusions 
are nurtured on the one hand, and excessive fears on the other. By 
its help one will be able to study on new bases the most important 
problem of our time, which is the historical function of ideologies 
and utopias. In this respect, Pareto has given us more than one bit 
of enlightenment. Perhaps in line with his thought, we could say that 
education and ideologies operate as derivations, and propaganda and 
utopias as residues. The important thing is that we learn to look at 
these problems without allowing ourselves to be seduced by idealistic 
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desires or ethical myths. The shining intellectual honesty of Pareto 
teaches us that there is no science where Hypocrisy persists. 


1. The English translation of the «Trattato di Sociologia Generale,» which is 
the only work of Vilfredo Pareto to which the present study refers, has been 
reprinted several times since 1935 as «Mind and Society,>- by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company of New York. This American edition, in which Andrew Bongiorno 
also collaborated as the translator, is due, above all, to the patience and the 
skill of the late Professor Arthur Livingston, of Columbia University. To him 
we owe what can be definitely called a new edition, an intelligent and practical 
reorganization of the original text. It is not incorrect to assert that the reading 
of the American edition not only is useful but necessary to the Italian scholar. 
Precisely for this reason, the numerical references of the paragraphs in this 
article direct the reader not to the original edition, but to the translation and 
American edition prepared by Arthur Livingston. It is to his memory that this 
essay is respectfully dedicated. 

2. A careful examination of the contribution of Taine (and of other thinkers to 
whom we also allude in these pages) to the formulation on the part of contempo- 
rary culture of the problem of the relationship between literature and society, 
is found in the essay by Harry Levin, ‘Literature as an Institution,’ <Accent,> 
1946, VI, 159-168. The final position which, by way of hypothesis or theoretical 
proposition, the author takes in this study is that literature is to be considered, 
among other things, as a civil and social institution in itself. This concept would 
certainly have met with the approval of Pareto, always intent upon discovering 
institutional characteristics and sociological functions, even in those cultural 
activities which may seem purer and freer. f 

3. Analogous theoretic hypotheses could be formulated for the esthetic doc- 
trine of Marxism and for that kind of literary criticism which is based on 
psychoanalysis. In the first case one could speak of a literature that would 
be the unconscious expression of a given social condition, which instinctively 
expressed an historical datum, a factual state; and, on the other hand, of a 
literature that would be consciously intent, like the new philosophy presaged by 
Marx not to interpret the world, but to transform it. In other terms, a literature 
that would be only passively, and even actively, ideological. Marxian critics, 
however, would not be ready to accept without protests the idea that, while what 
we have properly called literature may be able to serve their political ideal 
(without excluding that it may also serve the opposite one), poetry in a nar- 
row sense ought, in the light of their theology, to exercise only the function of 
advocatus diaboli. 

A dichotomy of this kind would be, on the other hand, easy to transplant in the 
soil of psychoanalysis, whose literary theoreticians are still undecided between 
the doctrine of literature and of art as a psychological document or as its 
opposite, on the basis of that phenomenon which psychoanalysis itself calls . 
sublimation. It could be supposed that these theoretical alternatives admit 
the possibility of the coexistence of a classic hypothesis and of a romantic 
hypothesis within the esthetic doctrine of psychoanalysis. In this sense, poetry 
would come to be interpreted as an expression of the conscious or of the 
unconscious according to the two opposite points of view, while literature 
could not be viewed except as an individual and personalistic ideology, as a 
mechanism for psychic defense. In other words, psychoanalytic criticism still 
must decide if the literary work is a direct expression of the man or of the 
poet, and if literary psychology is to be judged from the standpoint of the creator 
or of the character created. 
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Modern Danish literary research was inaugurated by the great 
and stimulating Danish critic Georg Brandes (1842-1927). When in 
the 1870s and 80s he made modern European thought known to Den- 
mark it was chiefly through the medium of literary publications. 
Brandes in his «Main Literary Currents in the 19th Century> 
(Hovedstrgmninger i det 19. Aarhundredes Litteratur, 1872-1890) 
described the development in 19th century literature in order to 
make clear what Denmark had to learn, at the same time creating 
a monumental (now partly obsolete) work on German, English, and 
French literary history from Romanticism to Realism. But Brandes, 
who had learned much from the Frenchmen Sainte-Beuve and Taine, 
also laid the foundations of the literary portrait essay in Denmark 
and of the large literary biography. In 1895-96 he published his bold 
monograph «William Shakespeare.> 

Brandes became the model of the next generation of Danish 
literary historians. Three professors of literature in the University 
of Copenhagen were the first scholars to develop and render fruitful 
the psychologico-biographical methods which Brandes had introduced. 
One of these, Valdemar Vedel (1865-1942), who specialised in the 
history of European literature, has died, but the other two, Vilhelm 
Andersen (b. 1864) and Hans Brix (b. 1870) who have devoted their 
energies to the national literature, are enjoying an active retirement. 
Among their pupils and pupils’ pupils one may, along with the con- 
tinuous tradition, trace a growing emancipation from the narrow 
biographical treatment of the poets. Two influences especially have 
contributed towards this emancipation. One has come from the 
history of ideas, that is to say, the method of Brandes’s «Main 
Currents» in new forms. The other is derived from literary 
aesthetics in its combination with psychology and biology. This will 
be exemplified in the subjoined survey of the main works in Danish 
literary research from the war and post-war period. Our subject 
matter will be arranged as follows: First we take bibliographical 
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aids and surveys, periodicals, etc.; then studies on Danish literature 
in chronological order according to periods; finally Danish studies 
on foreign literature. 

Lauritz Nielsen’s «Catalogue of Literary Manuscripts in the 
Royal Library>> (Katalog over danske og norske Digteres Original- 
manuskripter i det Kongelige Bibliotek, 1943) will be a good help in 
the study of many Danish and Norwegian authors. Three Danish 
histories of literature on entirely different lines are in course of 
publication. Oluf Friis is writing his «History of Danish Litera- 
ture> (Den danske Litteraturs Historie) founded on the history of 
ideas. The first volume, comprising the period up to 1620, has been 
published (1945). F. J. Billeskov Jansen is writing a history of 
Danish poetry, fiction, and the drama («Danmarks Digtekunst>) 
viewed from the angle of the aesthetic genre. Two volumes brought 
down to the year 1800 are available (1944-47). Hakon Stangerup has 
published <<Denmark’s Great Poets» (Danmarks store Digtere), 
which contains a collection of monographical essays by a number of 
Danish literary writers. Denmark has two scientific literary jour- 
nals; «Danish Studies» (Danske Studier) is above all a forum for 
the study of Danish literature and language; «Orbis Litterarum, 
revue danoise d’histoire littéraire,~ with many papers in the prin- 
cipal foreign languages, appeals to Scandinavian as well as to inter- 
national experts. A general exposition of literary aesthetics will be 
found in Billeskov Jansen’s «Poetics> (Poetik, 1-11, 1941-45, 2nd 
ed. 1946-48), which is also available in French under the title of 
<<Esthétique de l’oeuvre d’art littéraire> (1948). A treatise of a 
similar character, «<Poesiens Mission,»> was Th. Lind’s thesis for 
the doctorate in 1947. Denmark has an abundance of literary essay- 
ists, several of whom have treated subjects from world literature. 
The most prominent is Paul V. Rubow who has published a long 
series of admirable collections of literary essays. 

In <Nordisk Kultur> (vol. VIII A, 1942), a broadly planned 
collective work on the Scandinavian Middle Ages, Hans Brix has 
given anaccount of the earliest Danish literature. The same author’s 
Special investigations on Danish literature from the Middle Ages to 
the 19th century are to be found in his «Analyser og Problemer> 
(I-V, 1933-40). Torben Krogh has given a theatrical-historical ac- 
count of the Danish drama prior to 1700 in «ldre dansk Theater ,> 
1940. A collective edition of the works of Thomas Kingo, the most 
eminent Danish poet of the 17th century, has been published for 
the first time in «<Samlede Skrifter,> edited by Hans Brix, Poul 
Diderichsen and F. J. Billeskov Jansen. 

In the period 1397-1814 Denmark and Norway were united under 
the Danish crown. Within this period the 18th century shows the 
most vigorous literary activity. Some of our greatest authors were 
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born in Norway, but lived and produced their works in Denmark, 
thus the many-sided genius Ludvig Holberg, who was the great 
dramatist, historian, and essayist of the time. In Denmark during 
the last few years great energy has been devoted to scholarly edi- 
tions of his works. A monumental edition of the complete works is 
now in the main finished («Samlede Skrifter> I-XVII, 1913-42, ed. 
by Carl S. Petersen.) Annotated editions of Holberg’s autobiography 
(«Memoirer,> 1943), his moral-philosophical essays («Moralske 
Tanker,>> 1943) have appeared, and a similar edition of his great 
collection of mixed essays («Epistler,> I-VII, 1944 ff.) has been 
begun. All these editions have been prepared by F. J. Billeskov 
Jansen. The comedies have been analysed by Hans Brix («Ludvig 
Holbergs Komedier,> 1942). Th. A. Miller, the Nestor among 
Holberg researchers has begun a biography of Holberg with «<The 
Young Ludvig Holberg> (Den unge Ludvig Holberg, 1943). Mention 
must further be made of Frederik Schyberg’s edition of Michael 
Rosing’s diary and letters (from the latter part of the 18th century) 
with an important theatrical-historical commentary («Den store 
Teaterrejse,> 1943). 

Just after the year 1800 the romantic movement came to Denmark. 
Its three greatest names are Oehlenschlager, Grundtvig, and Hans 
Andersen. Of the first, the correspondence from his youth has been 
published with a commentary («Breve fra og til Oehlenschlager ,> 
I-IV, 1945-47, ed. by Daniel Preisz and others), while the other two 
have been made the subject of extensive studies. Only the most 
important new books on these subjects can be mentioned here. Johan 
Borup’s book «N. F.S. Grundtvig> (1943) is the fundamental mono- 
graph, and of great importance is C. I. Scharling’s comprehensive 
study on «<Grundtvig and the Romantic Movement» (Grundtvig og 
Romantiken, 1947). Very useful is Sten Johansen’s bibliography of 
Grundtvig’s work (I, 1948). The studies on Hans Andersen forma 
literature within the literature. The most important work since 
1940 is H. Topsée-Jensen’s study of Andersen as an autobiographer 
(«Mit eget Eventyr uden Digtning,> 1940; <Omkring Levnedsbo- 
gen,> 1943). In addition Topsge-Jensen has published large parts 
of Andersen’s correspondence («H. C. Andersens Brevveksling 
etc.,>> I-VI, 1933-37, and I-III, 1945-48), with abundant notes. To 
this may be added Andersen’s «Roman Diaries» (Romerske Dag- 
béger, edited by Paul V. Rubow and H. Topsde-Jensen, 1947). As 
a thesis for the doctorate Bo Grgnbech submitted an analysis of 
Hans Andersen’s fairy-tales («H. C. Andersens Eventyrverden,> 
1945). Birger Frank Nielsen has produced a bibliography of Ander- 
sen’s works («H.C. Andersen Bibliografi. Digterens danske Vaerker 
1822-75, 1942). The annual <Anderseniana> (1935> ff), has 
published studies, collections of letters, etc. 
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Among the works on other authors from this period should be 
mentioned monographs on the lyrical poet Schack Staffeldt (by Hakon 
Stangerup, 1940), the short story writer Steen Steensen Blicher (by 
Johs. Norvig, 1943), the dramatist and critic J. L. Heiberg (by Mor- 
ten Borup, 1947 ff.) and on the great epic poet Fr. Paludan-Miiller 
(by Sejer Kuhle). 

About the middle of the 19th century, Sgren Kierkegaard wrote 
his works, now world famous. Denmark has for many years con- 
tributed very effectively to the researches on Kierkegaard’s life 
and works. From recent years, mention may be made of Johannes 
Hohlenberg’s two books which together form a great monograph 
(«Sgren Kierkegaard, 1940; «Den ensommes Vej,> 1948), and 
of the sculptor Rikard Magnussen’s publications on Kierkegaard’s 
outward appearance («Sgren Kierkegaard set udefra,> 1942, and 
«Det saerlige Kors,» 1942.) Scandinavian contributions to the 
research on Kierkegaard are reviewed in detail in a publication by 
Aage Karbell («Kierkegaardsstudiet i Norden,» 1948). A sign of 
the vivid interest taken in the great philosopher was the founding of 
the Kierkegaard Society (secretary: Mr. Thulstrup, Deemningen 7, 
Copenhagen), which is preparing inter alia the publication of an 
international «Kierkegaard Review.> 

In the period succeeding 1870 a revolution took place in Danish 
intellectual life, inaugurated by Georg Brandes. This period and the 
next have been extensively studied. We may mention a work on the 
clash of intellectual trends 1872-83 (Hakon Stangerup, «<Kulturkam- 
pen,> I-II, 1946), some monographs on poets, thus on Holger Drach- 
mann (I-II, 1940-45, by Paul V. Rubow), on Viggo Stuckenberg (I-II, 
1944, by Jgrgen Andersen), on Johannes Jg¢rgensen (I, 1946, by Emil 
Frederiksen), on Théger Larsen (I, 1942, by Chr. W. Brodersen), on 
Johs. V. Jensen, winner of the Nobel prize for 1947 (1943, by Leif 
Nedergaard). From a sociological point of view, Sven Méller Kris- 
tensen has thrown light on the relation between Danish poets and 
their time in the whole of the nineteenth century («Digteren og 
Samfundet,> I-II, 1942-45). The first world war was a critical time 
for poets. Ernst Frandsen has studied its effect on the “generation 
which was doomed to stumble at the start” («Aargangen der maatte 
snuble i Starten,> 1943). 

Recently Denmark has lost two great authors, cousins, both 
of whom died during the war. A literature of scientific value 
has already grown up around them. The lyrical poet and nov- 
elist Nis Petersen has been portrayed by Hans Brix (1947), and 
the dramatist Kaj Munk by Alf Henriques (1944) and Niels Néjgaard 
(1946). 

Since 1943 a number of papers on French, English, and German 
literature have appeared in the above-mentioned periodical «Orbis 
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Litterarum>; only some few will be mentioned in what follows, 
otherwise only publications in the form of books are dealt with. 

A Danish contribution to Swedish literary history is by Vagn Bérge 
(«Strindbergs mystiske Teater,> 1942). Vilh. Andersen has made a 
monumental attempt to portray Horace and his significance for Euro- 
pean culture («Horats,> Iff., 1939 ff.) Puol Johannes Jensen has 
given an exposition of Plotinus’ philosophy from an entirely new angle 
(«Plotin,> 1948). A study ofa distinctive character is ‘L’originalité 
antique de Martial’ by Jens Kruse (1941, in the periodical «Classica 
et Medievalia, Revue danoise de philologie et d’histoire.>) 

Italian literature is represented by a paper by Knud Bggh, ‘Les 
étapes de la critique littéraire de Benedetto Croce’ (<Orbis Litter- 
arum,> 1944); Provencal by J. K. Larsen’s book on Mistral and 
his circle («Nyprovencalsk Renaissance,> 1943). 

French and English literature have often been studied by Danish 
scholars. P. Helmer-Petersen has written about the development 
of the religious drama in France in the 16th century («Det religigse 
Dramas Udvikling i Frankrig i det 16. Aarhundrede,»> 1945). Paul 
V. Rubow has studied Victor Hugo’s first collections of poems («Vic- 
tor Hugos Lyrik,> 1943), Paul Kriger has studied Sainte-Beuve’s 
literary criticism («Sainte-Beuves litteraere Kritik,> 1945). Pe- 
culiar to the French interests of the most recent Danish generation 
are studies on style in modern poetry, thus Svend Johansen, «Le 
Symbolisme. Etude sur le style des symbolistes francais,> 1945; 
Hans Sgrensen, «La poésie de Paul Valéry. Etude stylistique 
sur la jeune Parque,> 1944; Irene Frisch Fuglsang, ‘Le style de 
Colette’ (in «Orbis Litterarum,> 1944-46). 

Within English literature Shakespeare is the subject of study 
preferred by Danes. Paul-V. Rubow has published a treatise in 
English on Shakespeare’s sonnets («Orbis Litterarum,» 1946) and 
in Danish a short biography of Shakespeare («Shakespeare i Nutids- 
belysning,> 1948), and some critical textual studies («Shakespeare 
og hans Samtidige,> 1948). Shakespeare’s influence on the Danish 
drama up to 1840 has been described by Alf Henriques in his thesis 
for the doctorate («Shakespeare og Danmark,> 1941). Apart from 
the Shakespeare studies we have only to mention Bent Nordhjem’s 
fine analysis of Aldous Huxley’s development and place in literature 

1948). 
Subjects from German literature have been treated in two books 
by Erik Lunding: «Das schlesische Kunstdrama>> (1940) and, like- 
wise in German «<Adalbert Stifter> (1946). In German an extensive 
study on G. C. Lichtenberg by Johannes Laurup-Fogt has also ap- 
peared («Orbis Litterarum,» 1944). Written in Danish, on the 
other hand, is Steffen Steffensen’s thesis for the doctorate on «Rilke 
and Reality> (Rilke og Virkeligheden, 1944). 
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This survey of the chief results of Danish literary research 
between 1940-48 shows, I think, that versatility and openmindedness 
which is such a general feature of Danish scholarship. As a final 
example of this I may mention a work, at once scholarly and popular, 
by Jens Kruse who, through analyses and select quotations, gives a 
characterisation of humour in literature from the Greeks to the 
Americans («Humorister,> 1944), 


LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE DANS LE 
MOUVEMENT THEATRAL CONTEMPORAIN 
Pierre-Aimé Touchard 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE COM EDIE-FRANCAISE 


Une année d’administration 4 la Comédie-Francaise m’a mis en 
garde contre les déclarations de principe. Je sais donc 4 quoi je 
m’expose en vous entretenant aujourd’hui de ce qui me semble pou- 
voir étre la ligne idéale de l’activité de la Société des Comédiens 
Frangais dans le mouvement théatral contemporain. Je sais qu’on 
ne manquera pas de m’opposer les réalisations de fait, et leurs fa- 
tales imperfections. Je sais que je fournis des armes 8 cette pitto- 
resque et combattive équipe des ‘Amis de la Comédie’ qui, de tous 
ages, de tous milieux, et j’ose dire de tout poil, entendent monter une 
garde vigilante contre toute innovation, toute recherche, et dénoncer 
avec la sincérité passionnée de l’invective la moindre erreur deve- 
nue trahison et la moindre hésitation transformée en recul. 

J’avoue pourtant que j’affronte ces périls le coeur léger. C’est 
qu’il est salutaire et réconfortant, quand on patauge dans la vie 
quotidienne, d’imaginer les grands ciels clairs de l’avenir. J’ai le 
souvenir d’une jolie définition d’Albert Sorel sur le mythe dont la 
pensée m’a bien souvent soutenu dans les heures difficiles. Le 
mythe y est opposé a !a pernicieuse utopie, qui n’est qu’un réve loin 
du réel, alors que le mythe porte avec soi la croyance 4 sa vérité et 
se propose comme une ligne directrice vers un but, lointain certes 
et peut-étre inaccessible, mais dont on sait qu’en allant vers lui, on 
va dans le droit chemin. Ce que je vous demande donc de me per- 
mettre de vous présenter c’est le mythe de la Comédie-Frangaise. 

On répéte souvent — et non sans mépris — qu’un théatre de reper- 
toire est un Musée. On veut dire par 1a, j’imagine, un rassemble- 
ment de choses mortes, bonnes tout au plus 4 satisfaire la curiosité 
de ceux qui préférent aux luttes viriles du présent la contemplation 
d’un passé poussiéreux. Ce n’est pas ici que j’ai 4 défendre nos 
Musées. Je préfére m’efforcer de dégager l’avertissement utile que 
cette médisance recéle: c’est qu’il est vrai que, la Comédie-Fran- 
caise et les Musées, nous avons les uns et les autres comme tache 
essentielle de défendre le passé contre la mort, de démontrer sans 
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relAche que le passé demeure vivant. Et dans une civilisation qui vit 
de plusen plus sur lanotion de 1’instantané, ce n’est pas chose facile. 

A ce qu’il est convenu d’appeler les grandes €poques, a ces rares 
moments de la vie des peuples ot les moeurs, les croyances et les 
institutions prennent l’apparence de la stabilité, il est aisé, il est 
normal et tentant de relier le passé au présent, d’établir des con- 
tinuités rassurantes. Mais lorsque le sentiment de la fuite du pré- 
sent s’impose 4 chaque homme avec une acuité presque morbide, 
lorsque le sens de l’actualité se substitue au sens du présent, lors- 
que le devenir vous emporte comme une bourrasque et non plus 
comme un grand fleuve paisible, lorsque les yeux ne s’ouvrent plus 
que sur des images aussit6t recouvertes par d’autres images, et les 
oreilles sur des sons dissonants, lorsque les armées et les arts 
eux-mémes cherchent a4 frapper plut6t qu’A conquérir, 4 s’affirmer 
dans l’instant plut6t qu’A s’installer et 4 durer; alors vraiment, la 
mission d’avoir 4 maintenir la permanence du passé devient une 
mission d’aventure, périlleuse et héroYque. 


* * * 


Vous avouerai-je pourtant que c’est cet aspect fantastique et 
téméraire qui me séduit le plus dans ma t&che de gardien de Musée? 
Je considére que la Comédie-Frangaise est un cheval de Troie que 
les Anciens ont sournoisement glissé dans le tumulte de nos jours 
délirants, et qu’4 certaines heures, les flancs ducheval doivent s’ou- 
vrir et lescombattants de la Beauté éternelle déferler dans le silence 
d’un monde déconcerté, muet et finalement converti. 

Car c’est bien cela; une conversion, que doit @étre, que devrait 
étre une représentation théatrale & la Comédie-Francaise. J’ai 
connu de ces soirs ov le public surpris, agacé, 4 demi-ricanant de- 
vant le jeu traditionnel de nos comédiens, heurté aussi par le texte 
plusieurs fois centenaire, se laissait peu 4 peu gagner pourtant A la 
découverte d’un univers insoupgonné, d’un univers oublié. J’ai connu 
ces moments stupéfiants de silence et de recueillement ot |’applau- 
dissement méme semblerait un blasphéme, puis le brusque déchatne- 
ment des enthousiasmes saluant une délivrance. Je me rappelle 
notamment certain soir ot un jeune étudiant américainen larmes est 
venu vers ma loge, incapable de répéter autre chose qu’un triom- 
phant: ‘j’ai vu <Andromaque> 4 la Comédie-Francaise!’ Ce soir- 
1a, j’avais la certitude que mon Musée était vivant, et je pensais que 
ce fils du Nouveau-Monde avait un instinct plus juste de ce qui fait 
une civilisation que ceux d’entre-nous qu’éblouissent et aveuglent la 
publicité lumineuse, le cinéma en relief, le style porte-clefs phos- 
phorescent ou la bombe atomique. L’univers de trop de nos contem- 
porains est 4 deux dimensions: il s’étale dans l’immédiat. Notre 
mission est de lui rendre sa profondeur. 
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Mais précisément, la difficulté vient d’adapter ce que nous a 
légué le passé 4 ce présent trop superficiel et mouvant. Vous con- 
naissez la célébre image de l’homme accroché de chaque main Aune 
chafne dont il ne connaft ni l’origine, ni la fin. J’ai plus souvent, a 
la Comédie-Frangaise, l’impression de tourner sans cesse autour 
d’un pivot fixe — celui de nos grands textes — pour tendre la main & 
V’aveuglette vers une actualité toujours fuyante. Et je sais que cha- 
que fois que nous manquons le présent, nous trahissons & la fois le 
présent et le passé. Nous sommes 18 pour unir et pour tendre cent 
fois de nouveaux liens que cent fois la vie viendra rompre. C’est 
elle pourtant notre noblesse et notre raison d’étre. 

Somme toute, il s’agit, toutes les fois que nous reprenons une 
oeuvre ancienne, d’en déterminer d’abord le choix par la prise de 
conscience de ses résonances possibles 4 notre époque. Pour les 
classiques, le probléme est assez vite résolu, car la matiére est 
riche, si riche qu’on découvre toujours des correspondances. Mais 
ce choix fait, le plus malaisé reste 4 accomplir, car cette oeuvre 
maintenant, il s’agit de lui garder son unité, sa personnalité, sans la 
sacrifier aux caprices d’une mode passagére. C’est ici que la tache 
d’un théa4tre de répertoire se distingue nettement de celle d’une 
scéne des boulevards qui s’amuserait 4 reprendre «Tartuffe> ou 
<<Horace> pour le malin plaisir d’@évoquer quelque scandale récent 
ou quelque drame politique. Quand Mussolini reprenait «<Horace,>> 
je ne suis pas sfir qu’il faisait de la bonne propagande fasciste, mais 
je suis certain qu’il trahissait Corneille. Pour nous, l’actualité peut 
étre une occasion, un prétexte: nous ne saurions la servir exclusive- 
ment sans nous déconsidérer. Nous devons chercher au-dela les 
résonances entre l’esprit contemporain et l’oeuvre que nous repré- 
sentons. Il est bien évident, par exemple, qu’on peut tirer du «Mi- 
santhrope> des effets assurés 4 une &poque ot les causes de mi- 
santhropie sont nombreuses; on peut aussi n’en faire qu’une histoire 
d’amour; on peut n’y voir que Céliméne, ou qu’ Alceste. Chez nous, 
nous devons nous efforcer de ne laisser dans l’ombre aucune des 
interprétations possiblesde l’ouvrage. Bien sfir, nous avons le droit 
de donner une unité, une atmosphére d’ensemble 4 notre spectacle: 
et cela, le metteur-en-scéne le fera selon sa personnalité, mais 
notre travail doit étre avant tout de synthése et d’équilibre. 

C’est dire que renongant aux éclats de la surprise ou du pitto- 
resque, nous sommes en quelque sorte condamnés 4 la grandeur. 
C’est par l’harmonie de l’ensemble que nous triompherons. C’est 
par la découverte et la mise en relief des sentiments profonds que 
nous retrouverons, dans nos contemporains, leurs sentiments pro- 
fonds. En d’autres termes, l’art de nos comédiens doit tendre avant 
tout 4 ’humanisme. C’est ’homme que nous devons découvrir 4 
l’homme, par le truchement de la beauté. 
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Et c’est pourquoi, sans aucun doute, la tache d’un théatre de 
répertoire, qui est la plus ingrate, ést aussi la plus haute. Je serais 
presque tenté de dire que c’est seulement chez nous que le théatre 
retrouve sa véritable mission et sa noblesse. Le théatre est né de 
la cérémonie, et le but essentiel de la cérémonie (mariages, obsé- 
ques, naissances, fétes de la cité) est de consacrer ce qu’il y a de 
plus simple et de plus profond dans l’homme: la joie de la vie, la 
joie de l’union, la détresse des séparations définitives, le sentiment 
du destin. Le fait que nous nous soyons imposés de représenter des 
textes qui datent de plusieurs diécles nous améne, consciemment ou 
non, a tre avant tout les interprétes de ces grands sentiments éter- 
nels, faute de quoi nous n’atteindrons pas nos contemporains. Notre 
condition — et c’est assez excitant pour l’esprit — c’est de no pouvoir 
rejoindre l’actualité qu’en nous refusant de la servir. 

Néanmoins, il est incontestable que ncus ne pouvons négliger 
certaines évolutions du style de l’interprétation, du décor et de la 
mise en scéne. Mais laforce decette exigence est inversement pro- 
portionnelle 4 la valeur de lVoeuvre. Un chef-d’oeuvre se défend 
presque seul tandis que nous ne sauverons une comédie de second 
plan que par des concessions au style contemporain. Le plus frap- 
pant exemple que j’en voie est peut-étre la mise en scéne du «Lé- 
gataire universel»> par Pierre Dux. Cette comédie lugubre n’avait 
jamais rencontré de succés. En la poussant 4 la bouffonnerie, en 
utilisant les meilleures trouvailles du style de la farce contempo- 
raine, le metteur-en-scéne est arrivé non seulement 4 la rajeunir, 
mais 4 lui insuffler une verve incomparable. Ce succés, pourtant, 
n’aurait pas été atteint si un effort rigoureux n’avait été soutenu en 
méme temps pour accorder ce style neuf de la mise en scéne au style 
de vieux texte, pour créer un nouveau style. 

Mais dés que nous nous approchons des grandes oeuvres, une 
extréme prudence est exigée, et la modernisation, si j’ose dire, de 
la mise en scéne, se fait beaucoup plus par un effort de dépouillement 
de tout ce que les modes précédentes ont surajouté 4 oeuvre, que 
par Vapport d’inventions nouvelles. Les tentatives de ces derniéres 
années en vue de créer des décors un peu plus réalistes n’exprimant 
souvent que le résultat d’études historiques sur des documents sci- 
entifiques, ces tentatives ont presque toutes échoué. Cet échec con- 
firme d’ailleurs la legon de l’histoire: les grandes mises en scéne 
ne se sont jamais développées qu’au moment ot les oeuvres faiblis- 
saient. C’est 4 tort que l’on accuse la mise en scéne de ne vivre 
qu’aux dépens de Voeuvre: la vérité est qu’elle se substitue 4 
Voeuvre défaillante. Les grands metteurs en scéne ont porté le 
flambeau quand les mains des auteurs étaient trop faibles pour le 
soutenir; ils ont assuré le relai. Nous devons seulement souhaiter 
qu’on n’ait pas trop longtemps besoin d’eux. 
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Malgré tout, pourtant, le spectateur contemporain est habitué a 
une grande rigueur dans la composition des distributions et dans les 
mouvements des personnages. On n’imaginerait plus aujourd’hui de 
ces mises en scéne immuables pendant des sizaines et des sizaines 
d’années, ot les places fixées une fois pour toutes permettaient 4 un 
comédien de jouer sans répétition le rdle de son emploi dans n’im- 
porte quel spectacle. Notre vice-doyen me racontait un 1oua, qu’il 
avait débuté ainsi entre des comédiens dont il ignorait jusqu’au nom, 
ne sachant s’il devait s’asseoir ou rester debout, et luttant vainement 
pendant toute la durée du spectacle pour un focal contre un socié- 
taire obstiné et grommelant...Nous avons peut-étre exagéré dans 
Vautre sens: nos mises en scéne sont, certes, beaucoup moins réci- 
tées, plus animées, plus vécues; mais parfois elles sont concues 
beaucoup plus pour le comédien que pour le personnage, et dans une 
maison comme la nétre ou il serait souhaitable que tous les réles 
fussent doublés, certains remplacements d’acteurs en deviennent 
pratiquement impossibles. 

Ajoutez 4 cela que le réalisme du cinéma pése sur nous: on ne 
congoit plus aujourd’hui une Céliméne ou un Cid de soixante ans. 
Les distributions doivent étre équilibrées en Age, ce qui ne simplifie 
pas les problémes d’une troupe. Le spectacle prend ainsi une valeur 
en soi. C’est une réussite d’ensemble qui vaut par l’ajustement mé- 
ticuleux de chaque détail. Sans doute y trouvons-nous un plaisir plus 
aigu, le sentiment d’une perfection plus rare et plus fragile, plus 
précieuse. Reconnaissons trés honnétement que pour un théatre de 
répertoire, c’est jouer la difficulté. Le temps n’est plus ot l’affiche 
du Francais annoncait cent 4 cent cinquante titres différents dans la 
méme saison, ce qui supposait des répétitions hatives, des présenta- 
tions qui nous paraitraient aujourd’hui presqu’improvisées. La con- 
ception méme du réle de la Comédie-Frangaise s’en est trouvée 
insensiblement modifiée: jadis, elle était avant tout un instrument 
de travail 4 l’intention des connaisseurs. Elle s’efforgait de leur 
offrir le plus grand nombre possible de textes: on y venait pour ces 
textes, et exceptionnellement pour quelques interprétes de génie. Au- 
jourd’hui, le public exige en plus un spectacle. L’édition de vulgari- 
sationest devenue une édition deluxe. Est-ce unbien, est-ce un mal? 
C’est en tous cas un signe des temps, que nous ne pouvons négliger. 

Cette évolution du gofit contemporain pose un probléme encore 
plus grave pour l’interprétation de la tragédie. Le cinéma, par ses 
gros plans, par les procédés physiques d’amplification de la voix, 
habitue, peu 4 peu, le spectateur a considérer que plus le jeu du co- 
médien est subtil, immobile et nuancé, plus il est digne d’ éloge. Or, 
il est incontestable que les tragédies de Corneille taillées a plein 
roc avec leurs arétes vives, ou encore les drames romantiques, 
n’ont pas été écrits pour étre murmurés. Le tragédien contemporain 
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est donc sans cesse tenté soit dé trahir l’esprit du texte par une 
interprétation trop psychologique et toute en finesse, soit de trahir 
les exigences du gofit public par un jeu trop extériorisé et schéma- 
tique. Il est ainsi tenu 4 un continuel effort de transposition, entre 
deux esthétiques contradictoires. Il s’agit 4 la vérité pour notre 
époque de découvrir un nouveau style de tragédie, qui, sans rien 
sacrifier de sa vigueur, ne choque pas la sensibilité nouvelle. C’est 
comme si notre temps, si étrange que cela paraisse aprés les épreu- 
ves que nous venons de vivre, avait perdu son cri. Il a encore sa 
lamentation, sa complainte, parfois méme le dur martellement de sa 
force. Mais il cherche soncri, ce beau rugissement puissant et har- 
monieux qui porte, dans sa plénitude, la fierté ou ’amour blessés, 
la passion exaspérée ou la révolte d’un individu ou d’un peuple. 

Faut-il s’étonner, dans ces conditions, que le comédien, qui par 
nature et par fonction, cherche 4 plaire, hésite entre plusieurs styles, 
alors que le public lui-mémen’a pas choisi? Ce n’est pas, cependant, 
que latragédie ait cessé d’exercer son charme étrange. Elle agardé 
Ses fidéles qui viennent au spectacle comme 4 un culte, dans un sen- 
timent curieusement mystique et sensuel qui fait du public de la 
tragédie le frére du public des concerts. Rien n’est impressionnant 
comme de sentir naftre et se développer dans une salle cet envoute- 
ment magique du vers tragique qui jette lespectateur dans une sorte 
d’hypnose pour l’en sortir peu a peu par un énivrement de plus en 
plus violent qui finalement éclatera comme un fruit trop mfr, libérant 
une explosion d’enthousiasme et de clameurs. C’est donc que 1l’in- 
cantation tragique garde son pouvoir. On voudrait seulement que ce 
pouvoir ne s’exerce pas seulement sur un public prédisposé. On vou- 
drait que la tragédie reconquiére droit de cité, qu’elle cesse d’étre 
le privilége d’une secte dont les goiits demeurent incompris du plus 
grand nombre. Elle a conservé ses grands-prétres: je lui voudrais 
des apétres rayonnants, des conquistadors triomphants, capables de 
forcer les pudeurs et les refus de qui entre au temple le coeur sec. 

Or, qui peut fournir les éléments dont sera faite cette tragédie 
nouvelle sinon la Maison méme ou se conserve malgré tout la flamme 
tragique? Nous attendons un poéte: dés qu’il aura, lui, trouvé son 
cri, nos tragédiens sauront l’exprimer, sans aucun doute. Et ayant 
une fois reconnu en lui le cri de notre époque, ils sauront 4 leur tour 
harmoniser le vieux cri séculaire. Eschyle, Corneille, Racine re- 
commenceront 4 parler 4 tous dés qu’un de nos contemporains nous 
aura indiqué la voix qu’il nous faut leur préter. Nul exemple ne 
montrerait mieux, me semble-t-il, 4 quel point le passé se relie au 
présent, et dépend de lui, et a quel point il est prét 4 Venrichir, 4 
lui donner sa forme, 4 Ini imposer sa beauté. 
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Ce probléme de la recherche d’un style, qui est le probléme 
fondamental de la Comédie-Frangaise, nous offre, je l’ai dit, d’autant 
plus de difficultés que les textes sont moins bons. Mais od sa solu- 
tion devient tout-4-fait hasardeuse, c’est lorsqu’il s’agit pour nous 
de mettre au répertoire des oeuvres relativement récentes; le style 
d’un siécle ne se révéle que longtemps aprés la fin du siécle. Nous 
avons connu des heures d’angoisse avant de pouvoir déterminer ce 
que devait étre le style de la petite piéce de Mérimée que la Comédie 
a présentée. Elle date pourtant de 1825. Fallait-il la jouer totale- 
ment en parodie? Mérimée n’avait-il point pourtant été sincére 
lui-méme, dans certaines scénes, les plus faibles d’ailleurs, les 
scénes d’amour? Nous éprouvions devant ces problémes la rigueur 
de ce qui doit étre notre régle tyrannique: ‘Plaire sans trahir.’ 

Or, le respect de cette ambivalence devient de plus en plus peril- 
eux 4 mesure que nous approchonsde 1’époque 1900: Bataille, Porto- 
Riche, Hervieu, devons-nous les abandonner, les laisser tomber dans 
l’oubli? Il y a dans la vie d’une oeuvre une zone fatale de silence. 
Devons-nous la forcer? Peut-on nous reprocher de ne point le 
tenter? Une initiative prématurée risque de prolonger d’une nou- 
velle période le dur temps de |’exil. Comment allier l’audace a la 
prudence, la fidélité 4 la lucidité? 

Pourtant, ilest bien évident que lorsqu’un de cesnoms d’un passé 
récent sera, grace 4 nous, ressorti de l’ombre, cette résurrection 
ne laissera pas d’influencer notre époque. C’est ici que notre mis- 
sionde témoignage prend saplus haute importance: nous témoignons, 
par ces reprises, qu’un style oublié vaut encore; accrochés au passé 
nous ouvrons de nouvelles voies 4 l’avenir. Que de sondages impose 
une pareille responsabilité! 

Ne croyez pas d’ailleurs qu’il dépend de notre seule volonté de 
pouvoir redonner vie 4 telle ou telle oeuvre, méme si elle nous par- 
ait avoir atteint l’A4ge favorable. La plupart dutemps, c’est le hasard 
d’une rencontre entre la personnalité d’un comédienet le réle oublié 
qui décidera de la reprise. Car, et c’est une des constatations les 
plus troublantes que nous ayons l’occasion de renouveler, le type 
physique et moral du comédien change avec chaque époque. Nous 
n’avons plus actuellement ces acteurs trapus et carrés 4 la Lucien 
Guitry qui sont nécessaires pour interpréter les réles males et 
brutaux de ces personnages qui firent trembler nos péres. Pas da- 
vantage, ces comédiennes souples, charnelles et rebondies dont la 
<<Petite Illustration> nousatransmis les déconcertantes séductions. 
Seul un hasard nous les procurera: il faut savoir attendre.... 

Il est indiscutable, d’autre part, que beaucoup d’oeuvres du théatre 
contemporain ont disparu opportunément, et que méme si la mode 
intellectuelle leur apportait une chance de revivre, leur absence de 
style nous interdirait de nous y préter. Nous sommes en effet les 
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héritiers d’une longue époque qui ffit dure pour le style. Je ne doute 
pas que lorsqu’Antoine fonda son Thé&tre-Libre, il n’efit d’excel- 
lentes raisons de réagir contre les abus de la technique qui stérili- 
saient le théAtre d’alors. Mais enfin, en édictant comme régle de la 
nouvelle école qu’il fallait écrire du théatre qui ne fit pasdu théatre, 
il apportait un reméde aussi pernicieux que le mal qu’il voulait com- 
battre. Du théatre qui ne soit plus du théatre, cela voulait dire un 
art qui ne fit plus un art, qui renongat 4 sa forme propre et 4 ses 
régles, 4 son style. L’important, disait Antoine, c’est que vous 
m’intéressiez, le sujet l’emporte sur la forme. Comme il avait du 
goiit, et, lui, le sens inné du thé4tre, il est arrivé qu’il découvrft de 
véritables auteurs dramatiques. Mais bon gré, mal gré, il ouvrait 
les vannes 4 un déferlement de productions d’ot tout souci de style 
était banni. Le théatre 4 thése triompha qui n’était souvent qu’une 
conférence dialoguée, et aussi le théatre-document, le théatre de 
curiosité. 

Je ne crois pas trop m’avancer en soutenant qu’Antoine fit aussi 
le responsable de ce qu’on appela le thé4tre de boulevard. Puisqu’il 
fallait 4 tout prix maintenir l’intérét du public par d’autres moyens 
que le souci de la beauté de la forme dramatique, 1l’équilibre et de 
l’harmonie de l’oeuvre, on en vint 4 ce thé4tre de mots dont tout 
l’idéal était de réveiller chaque minute 1’attention du spectateur par 
la surprise d’un jeu d’esprit. Je parlais tout-4-l’heure de notre 
cruelle époque, |’&poque de l’instantané. Antoine, l’honnéte Antoine, 
l’artiste Antoine fit le responsable du thé4tre de l’instantané, d’un 
théatre qui n’ambitionnait qu’une succession de jeux éclatants sans 
jamais se préoccuper de laligne d’ensemble. Le spectateur s’amus- 
ait sans cesse. D’un piége, il tombait dans un autre et il sortait 
content sans s’apercevoir que du début de la piéce 4 la fin on l’avait 
berné. Mais nous, qui relisons aujourd’hui ces oeuvres jadis si 
brillantes et scintillantes, nous n’apercevons plus que leur vide stu- 
péfiant. Peut-étre, hélas—il ne faut jamais désespérer — un temps 
reviendra-t-il ot ces phantasmes reprendront leur pouvoir d’illusion: 
il ne me semble pas que ce soit le réle de la Comédie- Francaise d’y 
aider. 

Je dois ajouter —et c’est un fait auquel on n’accorde peut-étre 
pas assez sa valeur —que la plupart de ces piéces ont été écrites 
pour de tout petits théatres, et que la Comédie-Frangaise, si elle 
dispose aujourd’hui de deux salles, n’en est pas moins tenue de 
chercher 4 garnir chaque soir 1200 places dans l’une et 1400 dans 
Vautre —la plus grande €étant précisément celle qui est consacrée 
aux reprises de cette 6poque contemporaine ot ont fleuri les thé4- 
tres-bonbonniéres, Que pourrions-nous faire, méme si nous le dé- 
sirions, contre de telles servitudes matérielles? Toute une partie de 
la production théatrale de ce demi-siécle se trouve ainsi fatalement 
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exclue de notre répertoire. Je ne crois pas que ce soit la plus 
intéressante et qu’il faille le regretter; mais en serait-il autrement 
que nous n’y pourrions rien. 


* * * 


Cette considération du volume de nos salles vaudra d’ailleurs 
également quand il s’agira pour nous de fixer le programme de nos 
créations. Elle nous oblige 4 jouer A contrecourant de 1l’évolution 
de l’esthétique dramatique. La construction de petites salles, d’une 
part, le développement du cinéma, d’autre part, ont amené le spec- 
tateur contemporain 4 désirer voir de trés prés les comédiens. Il 
en est résulté certainement un style de jeu plus subtil, mais aussi 
plus individualisé, qui s’est cristallisé par le culte de la vedette. 
L’obligation pour nous de jouer en troupe, la grandeur de nos salles, 
Vhabitude du répertoire classique enfin nous maintiennent, nous, 
dans une tradition de spectacle plus collectif, c’est-A-dire valant 
davantage par l’unité de l’interprétation que par les talents excep- 
tionnels. Le voudrions-nous que nous ne pourrions aller contre cette 
nécessité. Me laisserez-vous ajouter que je m’en réjouis profondé- 
ment et pour de multiples raisons? 

D’abord parce qu’un théatre national est avant toui un théatre 
populaire, je veux dire un théatre ow se retrouvent toutes les caté- 
gories sociales qui composent le peuple francais, et la diversité 
d’origine de ce public nous impose l’effort de séduire 4 la fois les 
plus cultivés et les plus simples, ce qui n’est pas facile, mais ce qui 
est la condition méme de la grandeur. Ces toutes petites salles que 
ne peuvent fréquenter que des gens riches deviennent fatalement 
asservies aux gofits d’un public limité. Or, la richesse est de moins 
en moins |’apanage des gens cultivés. Qu’on n’objecte pas que notre 
littérature classique a bien pu naftre 4 la Cour de Louis XIV devant 
un public du méme ordre: le public de la Cour était infiniment plus 
mélangé —et donc plus populaire au sens ow je l’entends —que le 
public de tel petit théatre-bijou des boulevards. Le clergé, la ma- 
gistrature, les artistes et les hommes de lettres s’y retrouvaient 
parmi les courtisans traditionnels et les nobles venus de leur pro- 
vince. L’éventail de la culture y était aussi largement ouvert qu’il 
peut 1’étre aujourd’hui dans nos salles du Théatre-Frangais. Et 
c’est cela qui a permis au Grand Siécle 1’éclosion d’une littérature 
dramatique aussi riche, et aussi paradoxalement indépendante. 

Le second avantage que je vois 4 la dimension considérable de 
nos salles, c’est qu’un grand cadre appelle un grand sujet, ou en 
tous cas une certaine correspondance entre la qualité de ce qu’on 
offre et l’importance du décor. Marivaux est certes 4 sa place 4 la 
Comédie-Francgaise aussi bien que Shakespeare ou Corneille mais 
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nul s’y supporterait la facilité paresseuse de tel ou tel de nos 
fabricants d’aujourd’hui. 

D’autre part, dans la mesure méme ot nos grandes salles nous 
obligent A différencier de plus en plus notre esthétique de celle du 
cinéma, je crois encore que nous devons leur étre reconnaissants 
en cela qu’elles nous aident ainsi 4 défendre le sens du vrai théatre. 
Jadis, le comédien était un paria dans la Société: mais c’était aussi 
le porteur d’un étrange mystére. Aujourd’hui si, grace 4 Dieu, nos 
amis les comédiens ont conquis tous les droits de l’homme, il n’en 
est pas moins vrai qu’une sorte de promiscuité tend 4 s’établir entre 
la scéne et la salle. Le comédien est de moins en moins un possédé 
qui derriére la rampe participe d’une nature différente de la ndtre. 

Sur les petites scénes, c’est tout juste s’il parle et s’agite au- 
trement que dans la vie courante. Le charme magique est rompu. 
Il ne se rétablit que dans nos grandes salles précisément, ot les 
dimensions mémes du plateau nous obligent 4 établir un univers hors 
de proportions avec le monde réel, ot le comédien, éloigné du pu- 
blic, gagne en prestige ce qu’il perd en fausse intimité. Le jeu se 
dépouille fatalement de son réalisme: il va nécessairement vers la 
stylisation. Le spectateur ne peut pas oublier qu’il est au théatre, 
ou s’il l’oublie, c’est que l’atmosphére théatrale au lieu de s’abais- 
ser jusqu’A son climat quotidien le transporte au contraire dans un 
monde qui n’a de nom ni dans la vie ni sur les planches. 

Eh bien, si nous sommes ainsi tenus d’obéir bon gré mal gré aux 
lois de la transposition dramatique, je dis que cela est bon. Si nous 
sommes tenus de lutter contre un courant d’abatardissement de |’art 
théatral, je dis que cela est bon. Je dis m@éme que c’est cela qui 
m’exalte. Aprés avoir paru, 4 certains moments, se trafner 4 la 
remorque du renouveau théatral, voila la Comédie-Frangaise qui se 
trouve aujourd’hui, par sa nature méme, & l|’avant-garde du mouve- 
ment dramatique. C’est 4 elle de rassembler les volontés éparses 
de tous ceux qui sentent le danger. C’est elle qui, en retrouvant sa 
tradition, doit redonner confiance aux amis de l’art menacé. On 
nous dit tous les jours que le cinéma va dévorer le théAtre. C’est 
vrai si le théa4tre se contente d’@étre un jeu parmi tant d’autres, un 
jeu cofiteux pour désoeuvrés. C’est vrai encore s’il tente de lutter 
contre le cinéma avec des armes pauvrement imitées d’un rival 
mille fois plus puissant que lui, si la mise en scéne théatrale s’ob- 
stine 4 rechercher une virtuosité laborieuse et toujours décevante. 
C’est vraisurtout si le thé&tre oublie que son domaine c’est l1’>homme 
en société alors que le domaine du cinéma c’est l’homme dans la 
nature, et parfois méme la nature sans l’homme. 

Nous avons noté tout 4 l’heure cette tradition d’humanisme de la 
Comédie-Frangaise, née de la nécessité pour nous qui servons un 
répertoire éternel de nous appuyer sur une connaissance intime de 
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ce qu’il y a d’éternel dans l’esprit et le coeur de nos contemporains. 
Cette vocation d’humanisme l’améne donc, qu’on le veuille ou non, 
aux premiers rangs de la lutte pour la survie de l’art dramatique. 
Je suis d’ailleurs convaincu que si la Comédie gagne sa partie elle 
Sauveraen méme temps |’art naissant du cinéma qui cherche encore 
Sa voie et risque de s’€garer sur des routes qui ne sont pas les 
siennes. Car je ne crois pas 4 la rivalité persistante du cinéma et 
du théatre: le vieil art dramatique a été déconcerté par l’irruption 
violente et désordonnée de l’art nouveau. Il a cru que le cinéma lui 
prenait ses décors, son langage, son style, ses comédiens, alors 
que le décor multiplié et sans cesse changeant du cinéma s’oppcse 
au décor immobile et stylisé du thé4tre, alors que le langage est 
resté roi sur les planches et esclave sur 1’6cran, alors que le style 
du cinéma est elliptique, fait de suggestions et de touches rapides 
en opposition avec le style continu, explicite et dur du bon théatre, 
alors que le comédien du cinéma est un artiste de détente dense et 
percutante et celui du théatre un lent mfirisseur d’atmosphére. Non, 
le cinéma n’est pas un danger pour le thé4tre, et il le sera d’autant 
moins que le théatre fera retour sur lui-m@éme en revenant aux 
sources, c’est-a-dire au répertoire et 4 la tradition que la Comédie- 
Francaise a pour mission de conserver, de garder vivante. 


* * * 


Il vous semblera sans doute &trange que je vous tienne un tel 
langage alors que la Comédie-Francaise occupe apparemment au- 
jourd’hui une place de deuxiéme ou de troisi@me plan dans l’activité 
dramatique francaise. Nous n’avons pu donner cette année qu’une 
seule création. Et parmi les centaines de manuscrits qui s’accu- 
mulent dans nos placards il n’en est guére sur lesquels je me ris- 
querais, l’an prochain, de tenter l’expérience décisive que ces 
considérations rendent nécessaire. 

A cette objection dont je sens la cruelle ironie,, je répondrai 
pourtant en rappelant ce que j’ai dit tout A V’heure, que l’art dra- 
matique contemporain est déja servi par le maintien au répertoire 
des grandes oeuvres du passé. Quand nous montons «le Misan- 
thrope,>> avec le souci que j’ai dit d’en rendre le drame profond et 
l’amére ironie sensibles 4 nos contemporains, nous servons le théa- 
tre d’aujourd’hui. Quandnous présentons «le Mois a4 la Campagne,>> 
chef-d’oeuvre d’un écrivain russe formé aux disciplines de la pensée 
francaise, nous servons le théAtre contemporain. Quand nous rappe- 
lons aux spectateurs d’aujourd’hui qu’un jeune homme de 22 ans, en 
1825, éprouvait les mémes dégofits et les mémes révoltes que nos 
jeunes gens d’aprés |’occupation allemande, oui, quand nous donnons 
vie 4 ce divertissement charmant, pittoresque et inexpérimenté que 
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sont les «Espagnols en Danemark,> j’ai encore conscience que 
nous servons notre thédtre du 20@me siécle. Car c’est le servir que 
de le confronter soit avec des modéles impérissables, dont nous 
démontrons qu’ils restent impérissables, soit avec des recherches 
de style ou d’atmosphére dont le succés qui les accueille ‘démontre 
& son tour qu’elles sont encore obsédantes pour la pensée du spec- 
tateur d’aujourd’hui. 

Mais certainement nous voudrions faire plus, et par le souci 
qu’ont pris nos comédiens de présenter tous ces spectacles avec un 
soin, un amour, une dévotion auxquels on s’est plu a rendre hom- 
mage, nous apportons la preuve qu’il ne dépend pas de nous de pou- 
voir faire davantage. 

Notre volonté cette année a été de rendre manifeste que nous 
possédons une équipe solide et souple, susceptible d’aborder tous 
les genres et de les servir. Il nous reste maintenant a4 trouver les 
grandes oeuvres qui seront dignes d’étre défendues avec amour et 
enthousiasme. 

Et 14, je dois le dire, la solution du probléme ne dépend pas 
exclusivement de nous. On oublie trop que la Comédie-Francaise 
est seulement une troupe de comédiens. Pour gagner la partie gran- 
diose qu’elle engage, elle a besoin du concours des auteurs. Or, ce 
concours, il faut bien le dire, nous fait cruellement défaut. Je vou- 
drais essayer avec vous d’analyser les raisons de cette défaillance. 

La plus souvent citée, celle qui revient dans toutes les conver- 
sations, c’est la nécessité ot nous ont mis de récents décrets de 
donner nos créations dans la salle de l’ancien Odéon. Je dirai tout 
de suite qu’elle ne me paraft pas trés convaincante. Car enfin, si la 
Comédie-Frangaise n’a recu cette année aucun manuscrit nouveau 
d’un seul des auteurs 4 succés du théatre contemporain, croyez-vous 
vraiment que ce soit dia la seule crainte d’un exil sur le plateau 
lointain de la salle Luxembourg? Les mémes qui refusent de nous 
suivre ont pourtant confié leur chance, il y a 20 ans, a Dullin ou 4 
Jouvet ou 4 Baty qui les entrafnaient eux aussi loin du centre et des 
boulevards lumineux, dans la solitude ombreuse d’une petite place de 
Montmartre, ou sous les combles d’un immeuble glacé des Champs- 
Elysées. Et croyez que si l’un d’eux s’installait au vieil Odéon, pour 
y donner des spectacles réguliers, il y raménerait avec lui la troupe 
des €crivains fidéles. L’éloignement de la salle et ses difficultés 
d’accés ont certes leur importance, et aussi la déception de n’étre 
point représentés dans cet admirable thé4tre de la place du Palais- 
Royal si chargé de souvenirs et de gloire. Mais je crois malgré 
tout que si nous ramenions nos créations 4 la salle Richelieu, nous 
ne verrions point les auteurs célébres accourir a& nous avec le m@éme 
empressement que jadis. La vérité, je ne crains pas de le dire, 
c’est que nous assistons 4 la suite de deux guerres, A une véritable 
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prolétarisation des Intellectuels frangais, c’est qu’un écrivain, écrasé 
de charges et d’impéts, méme s’il remporte d’énormes succes et 
d’énormes bénéfices, en est réduit, en 1948, A vivre au jour le jour, 
et qu’une piéce jouée sur les boulevards atteint aisément, si elle est 
bonne, trois ou quatre cents représentations, alors que dans nos 
théatres d’alternance, c’est un miracle si elle dépasse la cinquanti- 
éme. Nous demandons donc un sacrifice financier considérable 4 un 
moment ow sont trés rares ceux qui peuvent s’offrir le luxe de nous 
confier une piéce pour l’honneur. Au poste que j’occupe, je suis 
amené a recevoir des confidences dont on imagine mal comme elles 
peuvent étre douloureuses. Des reprises, on nous en proposera tant 
que nous voulons, plus que nous n’en voulons, car elles représentent 
des suppléments inespérés. Les grandes créations, au contraire, ne 
redeviendront possibles que lorsque le statut fiscal de l’écrivain 
sera profondément modifié ou lorsque laComédie pourra compenser 
financiérement le manque & gagner imposé par l’alternance. 

Mais il est certainement d’autres raisons plus profondes 4 l’ab- 
stention des €écrivains: c’est que nous sommes 4 une époque de 
transition et que la Comédie-Francaise n’est pas un thé4tre d’essai. 
Je veux dire d’une part que les auteurs se rendent compte que les 
formes dramatiques qu’ils ont servies depuis 20 ans arrivent 4 leur 
épuisement et qu’ils éprouvent quelque mauvaise conscience 4 de- 
mander 4 notre théatre national de consacrer une technique 4 laquelle 
ils ne croient plus guére, et d’autre part que si la Comédie-Fran- 
caise est un théatre de combat, elle ne peut cependant que livrer des 
batailles décisives. Il est sans intérét pour l’art dramatique con- 
temporain qu’une oeuvre hésitante vienne réussir ou échouer chez 
nous alors que cette réussite ou cet échec n’y prendrait pas de 
signification particuliére. Nous avons monté récemment une oeuvre 
de Claude-André Puget: elle a été discutée, mais elle présentait cet 
intérét, A mes yeux décisifs, de rompre avec les tendances habitu- 
elles au théatre contemporain. Elle s’intitulait courageusement 
drame. Elle s’efforcait de revenir 4 une grande complexité d’in- 
trigue — principe abandonné depuis des dizaines d’années — elle était 
pleine de risques: risque de longues scénes dialoguées 4 deux 
personnages, risque d’une situation dramatique nouvelle: la révélation 
proprement psychanalitique d’un désarroi fondamental chez unhéros 
qui se croyait un saint, risque du retour 4 une technique du coup de 
thédtre qui pouvait provoquer le sourire. Venant une année aprés 
<1’ Aigle A deux tétes> de Jean Cocteau, son succés ou son €échec 
prenait une valeur démonstrative. J’en eus la confirmation un jour 
par la réflexion d’un de nos meilleurs auteurs dramatiques, venu 1a 
sans tendresse et que le succés de la piéce déconcertait: “S’il en 
est ainsi, dit-il, c’est donc que le sens dans lequel j’ai travaillé 
depuis vingt ans a cessé d’étre le vrai.” 
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Je n’en dirai certes pas autant. Mais enfin, il est incontestable 
que cette piéce posait aux auteurs un probléme, qu’elle confirmait 
les prévisions d’un Cocteau, annongant il y a quelques années la 
naissance d’une technique dramatique nouvelle inspirée du vieux 
drame. A mon sens, c’est sur des oeuvres de cet ordre que la 
Comédie-Frangaise doit jouer la carte privilégiée qui est la sienne. 
Nous devons @tre les pionniers d’une esthétique nouvelle, tout en 
sachant que nous ne pouvons mettre notre lourd appareil qu’au ser- 
vice d’oeuvres assez vigoureuses pour n’en @tre point écrasées. 

Je crois que le théAtre de demain doit étre un thé4tre construit, 
par opposition au théAtre nonchalant de ces derniéres décades. Par 
théatre construit, je n’entends pas seulement, il va de soi, un théatre 
dont l’intrigue soit bien fabriquée. J’entends un théatre dont chaque 
personnage, ayant un passé et des liens précis avec les autres per- 
sonnages se trouve entrafné dans un engrenage vigoureux, en un mot 
j’entends un théAtre de ‘situation,’ la situation &tant considérée 
comme ce qu’il y a de plus proprement dramatique dans l’existence 
des hommes. Songeons-y, ce n’est pas par hasard que depuis des 
siécles tout Veffort des grands maitres du thé4&tre ait été vers la 
découverte de situations-clefs, éclairant par elles-m@émes un des 
problémes fondamentaux de la vie humaine. 

Qu’est-ce qui a fait la grandeur de la tragédie grecque sinon cet 
incroyable enchevétrement des situations réciproques des membres 
d’une méme famille —enchafnant chacun d’eux 4 une fatalité impla- 
cable. Il me semble que depuis le 18@me siécle, nous avons cessé 
de croire 4 la ‘situation,’ Claudel seul peut-@étre en ayant retrouvé 
le sens 4 l’intérieur de sa foi chrétienne. Le développement des 
théories du libre arbitrea fait perdre la notion de ce drame essentiel 
de l’homme qu’est la situation par rapport aux autres hommes: 
situation de l’enfant devant le pére ou la mére, situation de l’>homme 
devant la femme, devant la Société. On a évidemment continué 
d’utiliser les situations au théatre, mais comme un moyen commode, 
adopté sans conviction, alors qu’il s’agit de l’essence méme de l’art 
dramatique. Or, je crois que notre temps a redécouvert le sens du 
drame de la situation. Nous avons perdu l’illusion d’étre les seuls 
maftres de notre destin: le développement de théories comme celles 
du matérialisme historique en est un premier signe. Une science 
nouvelle, la psychanalyse, vient jeter un éclair de feu sur le drame 
oublié. Nous y apprenons que chacun de nous est en partie déterminé 
par quelques situations vécues dans son enfance. Nous y découvrons 
que tel homme n’aura jamais pu faire d’acte viril parce que le re- 
spect de la personnalité trop puissante de son pére l’aura dés l|’en- 
fance inhibé, qu’ tel autre c’est l’image de sa mére qui le retiendra 
jusqu’au bout de s’émanciper librement. Nous y découvrons plus 
dramatique encore: c’est que ni la bonté, ni la générosité, ni la 
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perspicacité du pére ou de la mére n’étaient susceptibles de changer 
quoi que ce soit au mal fatal engendré par la situation. Ainsi ce qui 
n’a été pour nous, pendant deux siécles qu’un ressort mécanique de 
Vart dramatique, se révéle A nous comme la vérité adamantine de 
tous nos drames intérieurs. Il me paraft impossible que ces prises 
de conscience demeurent longtemps sans effet sur notre esthétique 
théatrale. C’est pourquoi je crois, je suis persuadé, que le thé4tre, 
loin d’étre en danger, est sur le point de retrouver une violence de 
sincérité qui n’aura peut-étre jamais été aussi lucide ni aussi con- 
quérante. Nous sommes & la veille de retrouver les formes les 
plus grandioses d’un art qu’on croyait dégénéré. Il y a dans cette 
conviction quelque chose d’exaltant, dont je voudrais pouvoir vous 
faire partager la certitude passionnée. 

Et c’est pourquoi je crois 4 l’avenir rayonnant de la Comédie- 
Frangaise, parce qu’elle seule a pu garder le style qui sera & la 
hauteur d’une telle reconquéte. Un grand théatre peut venir: trois 
siécles d’efforts tenaces et de fidélité ont conservé intact l’instru- 
ment qui pourra le servir. 


* * * 


Mais il ne faut pas que quelques mois ou quelques années de 
scepticisme ou d’impatience prématurée mettent en danger ce que 
des siécles ont su protéger. Notre pays traverse une crise écono- 
mique qui est aussi une crise de confiance. Parce que nous ne 
voyons pas encore la figure de l’avenir, parce que nous n’avons pas 
suencore nous construire ce ‘mythe’ dont parlait Sorel, nous sommes 
trop souvent tentés de sacrifier, au hasard d’une difficulté momenta- 
née, les instruments prédestinés de notre grandeur future. 

La Comédie-Frangaise, incontestablement, a perdu chez nous de 
son prestige. Je dis ‘chez nous,’ car 4 ]’étranger on lui garde une 
dévotion dont chaque tournée nous apporte des témoignages boule- 
versants. Mais chez nous, on ne l’aime guére et c’est chez nous 
que son destin se forge. On se rend mal compte des difficultés 
inoufes de notre travail: une troupe sans cesse menacée par la stu- 
péfiante surenchére du cinéma; un effectif trop réduit et qu’on ne 
peut guére augmenter 4 la fois faute d’argent et faute d’un choix 
suffisant chez les candidats; la nécessité périlleuse et épuisante de 
fournir au répertoire de deux salles — quand il ne faut pas en méme 
temps donner un troisiéme spectacle en tournée; des crédits 4 la 
mesure des disponibilités d’un Etat appauvri; des locaux qui ne sont 
plus assez grands pour permettre l’installation des salles de répéti- 
tions et des bureaux indispensables; une atmosphtre générale de tra- 
vail a la petite semaine od l’ingéniosité et le dévouement de chacun 
réussissent seuls 4 éviter les catastrophes sans cesse menagantes; 
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un répertoire un peu trop laissé eu friches pendant plusieurs années; 
Vimpérieuse nécessité d’affirmet quand méme sa vitalité 4 tout prix, 
le plus souvent possible; toutes ces conditions de notre effort nous 
sont imposées par le malheur des temps. Nous ne les refusons pas, 
mais on voudrait parfois qu’on n’en rejette pas mécaniquement la 
responsabilité sur ceux qui en sont les premiéres victimes. On 
voudrait surtout que la manie persécutante de la critique mesquine 
ne vienne pas un jour 4 bout de décourager des artistes et un person- 
nel qui du moins ne ménagent pas leurs efforts, et qui ont eu le grand 
mérite de garder, eux, la foi dans le destin de leur grand. Maison. 


* * * 


Personnellement, je voudrais plus encore. Je voudrais qu’en 
France on se rendit compte de l’intérét national, de l’intérét uni- 
versel de l’oeuvre poursuivie depuis 1680 par la Comédie-Frangaise. 

Je voudrais — mais maintenant vous allez me taxer d’utopie — que 
chaque Francais se rendft compte que méme 4 ses périodes de 
crises, méme aux moments ot elle décoit, la Comédie-Francaise a 
besoin d’étre soutenue, défendue, encouragée ‘par principe,’ que tant 
qu’elle vit une chance reste ouverte sur l’avenir, et que nous avons 
trop peu de chances dans notre @re actuelle pour accepter de gafté 
de coeur d’en sacrifier une comme celle-la. C’est ce que j’ai essayé 
de démontrer, peut-étre avec un peu de nafveté dont je m’excuse, 
mais c’est la nafveté du croyant. 

Je voudrais pour finir, vous rappeler un événement qui date 
de plus d’un millénaire. A l’époque ot les barbares envahirent le 
monde romain, détruisant la plupart des oeuvres d’art, brillant les 
bibliothéques, s’acharnant 4 faire disparaftre tous les témoignages 
d’une civilisation dont la grandeur les condamnait, des moines en- 
treprirent de sauver et de conserver les chefs-d’oeuvres menacés. 
Ces ermites, ces hommes de contemplation et de renoncement aux 
vanités terrestres, considéraient pourtant que l’oeuvre d’art porte 
en soi une Spiritualité supérieure. Impuissants a sauver les 4mes 
de leurs contemporains, ils étaient convaincus qu’en placant les 
chefs d’oeuvres du passé sous leur sauvegarde, ils transmettaient 
a leurs descendants les éléments d’une régénération. 

Nous n’avons point subi les mémes désastres que l’Empire Ro- 
main. Nous avons pu refouler les Barbares, et notre sol est toujours 
libre. Et cependant, il me semble que nous soyons menacés au- 
jourd’hui, nous Frangais, d’un péril plus tragique encore, puisque 
c’est notre France qui accepterait que périssent les sources d’artet 
que notre civilisation s’enlaidisse et s’abatardisse sans tenter un 
effort désespéré pour sauver ce qui fait encore notre rayonnement le 
plus incontesté 4 travers le monde. Ce qu’une poignée de Bénédictins 
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rassemblés sur un mont d’Italie réussit au 6@me siécle, il semble 
que nous soyons tentés de renoncer, nous Francais du 20@me siécle, 
nourris d’histoire et de culture, 4 m@éme le tenter. Nos afnés nous 
ont livré l’admirable Musée vivant qui est la Comédie-Frangaise. 
Est-il possible qu’au moment ot l’avenir s’assombrit de tant d’in- 
certitudes, la nation tout entiére, prenant le sens de ce qui fit et 
fera sa grandeur, ne rassemble pas une part de ses efforts, de ses 
soucis, de sa tendresse inquiéte précisément autour de ce trésor de 
gloire et de beauté qu’elle a recu du passé pour le mettre 4 l’abri, 
quoiqu’il arrive, et dédaigne de s’assurer de sa transmission aux 
générations 4 venir? 


*, 


ACTUALIDADES EN LA POESIA 
COLOMBIANA 


Baldomero Sanin Cano 


COLOMBIA 


Es dificil hablar imparcial y objetivamente de la literatura de 
una época y de un pafs a que pertenecemos. Los vinculos que nos 
unen a los escritores, la comunidad de ideas con algunos de ellos y 
la diferencia de criterio estético frente a los otros; el curso de 
sucesos politicos o sociales tifen contra su voluntad las opiniones 
de quien analiza las obras literarias de sus contemporaneos. El 
hombre sincero no puede ser absolutamente imparcial, porque en 
materias literarias el gusto les da color y fuerza a las opiniones y 
el gusto es unacosa personal, por mas que esté sometido a las leyes 
de la légica y de la estética. Por estas razones el autor de estas 
lineas se ha abstenido con frecuencia de dar su opiniOn sobre obras 
ajenas, excepto en el caso en que las encuentre compatibles con sus 
modos de sentir y en conformidad también con sus aficiones y pre- 
ferencias. Demas de esto, es notorio que la evolucién de un poeta, 
de un novelista no es completa hasta el dfa en que, por una causa u 
otra, abandona completamente la produccién literaria. Juzgar a 
Cervantes antes de escribir el «Quijote» habria sido no sdlo labor 
injusta y precipitada sino forzosamente inepta. Muchas veces una 
composici6n sola basta para modificar la opinién general sobre el 
espiritu de un autory el mérito de su obra. De modo que el escribir 
sobre la poesia de los contemporaneos en Colombia a mas de ser 
obra llena de dificultades por la variedad extrema del género, por 
su condicién de obra en devenir, esta condicionado y limitado por la 
posicidn, la edad, el natural escepticismo del eritico y por la abun- 
dancia, la extrema difusi6n de la materia y la imposibilidad de tener 
a la mano y presentes en la memoria todas las producciones en un 
género vastamente y amorosamente cultivado por la inteligencia de 
este pais. 

En la incapacidad de procurarme todos los volimenes de versos 
publicados por los autores vivos de poesias he recurrido, como 
propicio suplemento a las colecciones que poseo, a una reciente 
antologia titulada «Indice de la poesfa contemporanea en Colombia> 
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aparecida en 1946 en Bogota en la Libreria Suramérica. No tiene el 
nombre del o de los compiladores, pero da una idea general, en mi 
sentir muy justa, de la poesia colombiana en los ultimos cincuenta 
anos. No dudo que habra omisiones en concepto de muchos, pero 
tales ausencias son siempre inevitables. No pudiendo remediarlas, 
no me hago responsable de ellas. La antologfa tiene un subtitulo que 
dice: ‘Desde Silva hasta nuestros dias.’ Las primeras poesias de 
Silva datan de 1883 a 1884 y las iltimas de Helcfas Martan Géngora 
probablemente coinciden con el afio de publicacién del «Indice.> 
Estamos, pues, frente a un medio siglo de poesia colombiana que 
llega hasta nuestros dias. Medio siglo de actividad en cualquiera de 
las artes puede dar nombre a un momento histérico. En Colombia 
estos cincuenta anos representan un glorioso periodo de actividad en 
el género poético, acaso sin comparaci6n con las épocas anteriores 
de nuestra historia literaria. No siempre quedan las poesias aqui 
senaladas dentro de las tradiciones de la poesia nacional, pero su 
conjunto nos da una idea plausible del modo y la calidad de este 
género literario en el perfodo indicado por el titulo del libro. 

Uno de los rasgos mas determinados en el estudio de la cultura 
colombiana es el cuidado amorosa e intransigente que Se le ha con- 
cedido siempre a la conservaci6én y pureza de la lengua nacional. 
Acaso los mejores hablistas de la América espafiola se han educado 
en este pais. Entre los fil6logos del hemisferio se distingue Rufino 
Cuervo, quien trabajando sdlo, dejé dos obras de utilidad duradera y 
representativas, las dos de un trabajo intenso y de una profunda y 
atinada visién de la ciencia del lenguaje. En todas las épocas de su 
vida literaria, desde los tiempos de la colonia, este pais ha dado 
grandes escritores y poetas. Aunque no pertenece a la época de que 
va a hablarse en este estudio es digna de mencidn la monja Josefa 
del Castillo, que con poco estudio y aislada, al finalizar el seiscien- 
tos y principios del siglo XVII, en una ciudad de provincias, llegé a 
escribir un librode, gran mérito intrinseco sobre suvida de religiosa 
y otro de meditaciones espirituales por el estilo de las obras de 
Santa Teresa, a quien sobrepasa, en nuestro concepto, por la suavi- 
dad y limpieza del estilo. Escribid ademas poesia mistica. 

Otro de los rasgos caracterfsticos de la poesia colombiana es la 
tendencia al uso del verso para la burla o la critica de personajes o 
costumbres o sencillamente para solicitar la sonrisa del lector con 
invenciones fabulosas, exhibiciOn de contrastes 0 de meros juegos. 
Desde los primeros tiempos de la vida independiente uno de los 
mejores poetas de la época ejercia las excelencias de su estro lo 
mismo en la oda que en la fabula pintoresca de aplicacidn a la poli- 
tica del momento. El mejor poeta de mediados del siglo pasado, en 
una violenta satira contra los legisladores de entonces, concita a 
la risa en medio de su exaltaciédn con las alusiones irdénicas a la 
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supositiva cobardfa del congreso que eligié a cierto presidente de la 
republica. El mejor poeta colombiano del siglo diecinueve, Rafael 
Pombo, con tanta nobleza de estilo se elevaba a las cumbres liricas 
como usaba de donaire en sus fabulas referentes a los defectos de 
la nifiez y de las gentes crecidas. José Manuel Marroquin, autor de 
novelas y de notorios textos de ensefianza elemental, pas6 a la pos- 
teridad con una sola poesfa de excelente factura y refinado buen 
humor en la exhibicién de un gracioso contraste. José Asuncién 
Silva dejé en sus ‘Gotas amargas’ y aun en muchas de sus mas sen- 
tidas composiciones, rasgos de humor que completan y redondean la 
naturaleza de su ingenio; y el mismo Valencia, cuya superior inteli- 
gencia parecia complacerse sdlo en las emociones intensas y en la 
contemplacién de grandes verdades y de humanos desvios, se aviene 
al humor en composiciones de tanta trascendencia hist6rica y moral 
como ‘San Antonio y el centauro’ y la ‘Parabola del foso.’ Gregorio 
Gutiérrez Gonzalez, el principe regional de la poesia descriptiva, 
cultiv6 a su manera y con gracia perdurable el humor finamente 
diluido en una poesfa del género de las «Gedérgicas> con las cuales 
no es desacato compararla. 


* * * 


De las generaciones a que pertenecieron José A. Silva, Guillermo 
Valencia, Victor M. Londofo, sobreviven tan sdlo entre los poetas, 
Maximiliano Grillo, nacido en 1868 y Luis Carlos Lépez, de Carta- 
gena, que anda hoy por los sesenta y tres amos. Ninguno de los dos 
perteneci6 al grupo de los innovadores. 

Grillo ha cultivado a mas de la poesia otros géneros literarios, 
como el drama, la critica, el estudio politico, las reminiscencias de 
la parte que tuvo en la revolucién colombiana de 1898 a 1902. Ha 
sido periodista muy activo y en 1892 publicé en colaboracién con 
otros literatos j6venes la «Revista Gris,> 6rgano del pensamiento 
literario de sus redactores, que alcanz6 fama en Colombia y reper- 
cusiOn en las naciones americanas, a pesar de su corta vida. En 
todas estas actividades Grillo es a todas horas el poeta, es decir, el 
hombre que expresa en bellas frases su impresion del paisaje, de la 
actividad ajena, de sus simpatias o repugnancias momentaneas o 
cuidadosamente almacenadas. Toda su obra poética y mucha parte 
de la critica y de los otros géneros de prosa que ha cultivado tiene 
un acento leve o bien determinado de queja, o de aspiraci6n insatis- 
fecha.’ Esa nota resuena en lengua clasica y medidas perfectas, lo 
mismo en los alejandrinos dedicados al ‘Magdalena’ que “como manto 
rubio en el revuelto légamo explaya su corriente” que en los sonetos 
de forma clasica inspirados desde lejos por las montafias nevadas 
de las cordilleras australes en la América Meridional. Es de honda 
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queja contra el destino el recuerdo que ‘En la manana azul’ le 
consagra a Su madre en cuartetos lleno de gran piedad filial y de 
profundo lamento resignado y melancélico. 

Ni en verso ni en prosa sefialé nuevos rumbos como otros poetas 
y exégetas de su generaci6én; pero ha hecho obra concienzuda de 
expositor un tanto inquieto ante los atrevimientos de algunos innova- 
dores, sin dejar por eso de admirar cuanto hay meritorio y hermoso 
en las nuevas corrientes literarias. 

Tampoco sefial6 Luis Carlos Lépez nuevos rumbos en la poesia, 
pero en forma viva, original, personalfsima y de un humorismo a 
veces irreverente, siempre de hondo significado humano, nos ha 
comunicado graciosamente su nocién de la vida. Es un humorista 
que esta igualmente lejos del 4nimo docente y de la queja encubierta. 
‘El barbero del Pueblo,’ que es una de sus composiciones mas 
conocidas y admiradas, nos muestra de cuerpo entero, con alma y 
todo, a un personaje real, alegre y bullicioso, ridfculo en todas sus 
apariencias y detalles interiores, pero superior al ridfculo en el 
fondo de su naturaleza. En laobra de Luis C. Lopez hay un concepto 
de la vida que no es de protesta o de critica, ni de resignacién acep- 
tada, sino de realidad, de superior conocimienio de lo que es la 
naturaleza humana. El no pretende corregir ni increpar; mas bien 
parece insinuar en sus cuadros de la vida y del paisaje que no pod- 
rian ser de otra manera. “La sombra que abre un remanso sobre la 
plaza rural, convida para el descanso sedante municipal” es el 
ambiente fijo, constante e inmutable por donde pasa un personaje no 
menos invariable, en consonancia con el paisaje urbano. El poeta 
prepara su rifle para ir de caza cuando contempla en el paisaje su 
elemento decorative y dice “3 Qué hago con este fusil?”. 

En ladescripcién de los campesinos de su provincia, en su soneto 
de forma heteréclita y de personal invencién, muestra una clase 
tipica, desligada de toda suerte de preocupaciones que no sean las 
necesidades primitivas de la especie. 


Mis vecinos, buenos vecinos 
del campo, bravos campesinos 
de toscas manos, de cetrinos 
rostros y de cuadrados pies, 
pasan por esta vida amarga, 
paraddéjicamente larga 
como van los bueyes de carga 
bajo el pincho, bajo el arnés. 
mas son felices a su modo, 
porque a la sombra de tejado, 
comiendo mal, aman a Dios 
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y sobre todo, sobre todo, 
porque nunca han necesitado 
las pildoras del doctor Ross. 


* * * 


Destaca por la originalidad, por su extensa cultura literaria y 
por la intensidad del estilo Rafael Maya, de quien pueden esperarse 
todavia transformaciones inesperadas porque en la curva de su 
ascensi6n ya las ha tenido. En sus primeros versos la forma era 
clasica, su pensamiento severo con sencillez y claridad atractivas. 
Las nuevas corrientes apenas se dejaban percibir en su obra juvenil, 
pero con el tiempo nuevas influencias han ensanchado su vision del 
arte y de la vida. Es mAs sitil la expresién de su tristeza, mas 
amplia la visién de la vida y con gran maestria tiende a libertarse 
de las imposiciones métricas sin que por eso pierdan sus elaciones 
poéticas, ni sus arrobos, frente al paisaje, el encanto de sus pri- 
meras inspiraciones. Acaso hay en ellas una manera mas serena 
de mostrar sus contactos con la vida y sus comunicaciones con la 
muerte. Tiende a sumirse mas en la contemplacién de lo perma- 
nente, de las ideas y las preocupaciones fundamentales, que en la 
descripcién de las emociones pasajeras y cuando acaso en ésta se 
complace, les infunde caracteres de eternidad. En su obra toda hay 
una consoladora sombra de tristeza. La poesia es triste, no se 
puede concebirla de otra manera, puesto que surge de hondas re- 
flexiones sobre la vida. Pocos tan bien como Maya entre nosotros 
han elevado a tan altas esferas esta melancolfa de las cosas. 

Nacié en 1897. Ha publicado cuatro libros de versos: «La vida 
en la sombra,> «Coros del mediodia,> <Después del silencio> y 
«Poesia.» Se ledebe un volumen de ensayos criticos y de discursos, 
titulado <Alabanzas del hombre y de la tierra,» en que hay sana 
doctrina, bellas formas de expresién y conocimiento animado de los 
temas escogidos. 

No seria posible en un limitado artfculo de revista hablar com- 
petentemente y con la debida extensidén de todos los poetas que han 
llenado medio siglo con el eco de sus expresiones de elaciéno de 
abatimiento. Sin disminuir la significaciédn de ninguno de ellos es 
preciso reducirse, sin analizar menudamente su obra, a sefalar 
algunos nombres y composiciones mas caracterfsticas por sus nexos 
con la vida y por sus influencias sobre los contemporaneos. Entre 
los poetas de la generacién siguiente a la de Londofio y Valencia 
ocupa altisimo puesto de preferencia German Pardo Garcia que 
ha pasado los dfas de su primera y promisora época de creaci6én 
literaria fuera de Colombia. Es una alma inquieta, reservada y 
silenciosa. Da en el trato cotidiano la impresién de una escogida 
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naturaleza de hombre timido. Baja la mirada al ponerse en contacto 
con los desconocidos. Pone alta la frente al hablar del cielo, de las 
montafias, de los arboles, de los seres amados. Su vida es la vida 
de un poeta. Parece que hubiera adivinado desde su adolescencia la 
misién de su vida y a ella se hubiera dedicado con la conciencia de 
ejecutar una obra de alto significado. Ha publicado en los pocos 
lustros de su generosa actividad diez 0 mds volimenes de versos, 
entre los cuales abundan las joyas de valor permanente. La nota 
predominante de su obra poética es la precisién del lenguaje y la 
vehemencia de la expresi6n. Cada lfnea parece una hoja toledana en 
vibracién causada por el choque de un recio golpe intencionado. Ese 
golpe proviene de un organismo cerebral ricamente sensible y de 
una voluntad adamantina, en lucha continua con la vida y con las 
resistencias de la forma. Se habla de la dificil facilidad de algunos 
poetas. Enel trabajo del cerebro con que Pardo Garcia ha querido 
obsequiar a los amantes del verso, presentes y futuros, se sienten 
los impulsos, la savia de cerebracion, el temblor pulsatil de la mano 
sumisa en busca de la forma impecable y vigorosa. Pardo Garcia 
ama las formas dificiles, es maestro del soneto, pero en toda su 
obra se nota el cincelador escrupuloso y perfecto. En sus tltimas 
creaciones usa de metros mas libres, pero su dominio del instru- 
mento y del arte de.acomodar la frase a las vigilantes exigencias 
del pensamiento no desdice del magistral desempeno de sus pri- 
meros dias. 

No tiene temas predilectos. En su ya copiosa produccién no 
asoma el escollo de la monotonfa, porque su organismo sentimental 
se deja poseer por todo género de temas, y en-el tratamiento de 
éstos la escala de sus emociones y asociaciones de ideas es tan 
variada que a pesar de la tensién eerebral y emotiva de que hay 
evidencia en todas sus composiciones, estado de espiritu que se 
transmite a los lectores, su poesia, para quienes tienen el sentido 
de ese arte del sonido, de la emociOn y de la idea, nunca produce 
cansancio. De su ejecucién estan maravillosamente ausentes tanto 
la monotonia como lo que Nietzsche llamaba con insistencia “el es- 
pfritu de la pesantez.” Por su selecta fecundidad, por el vigor de la 
frase, por la originalidad de sus pensamientos, por su situaci6n 
literaria ajena a escuelas y modelos, por su lealtad a si mismo, 
German Pardo Garcia ocupa un puesto de excepcidn entre los vates 
de su tiempo y es una figura de distincién en la poesfa colombiana 
de todas las edades. 

Nacido en 1895 de origen sueco, en el departamento de Antioquia, 
Leon de Greiff, tampoco pertenece a ninguna escuela ni se apoya en 
la pauta de ningun maestro. Su poesia es eminentemente personal y 
como un gran numero de poetas insignes asume a veces la osadia de 
parecer extravagante. Tiene el culto de las voces extranas, de la 
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paradoja y de las metaforas inesperadas. Su amor a las palabras 
por las palabras mismas le lleva a formar vocablos nuevos como 
“hepbiurnea” para fijar en un epiteto la belleza que compite con una 
hermosa actriz de cine. Busca ritmos nuevos y escudrina el com- 
pds de las olas, de los vientos, de los torrentes despefiados y de las 
mansas aguas de las llanuras. Se permite libertades que cautivan a 
los espiritus desprevenidos y es un “viking” que entra en el pais de 
las letras espafiolas con animo de conquistador como en otros tiem- 
pos sus antepasados viajaron al sur con un impetu semejante en el 
alma. Conquistaron ellos en efecto vastos y ricos territorios, pero 
perdieron su idioma en el contacto con gentes que hablaban otro de 
mas recursos para las necesidades de una nueva civilizacién. De 
Greiff no ha perdido su idioma y continua ufano en la tarea de enri- 
quecer el de la tierra de su nacimiento no solamente con palabras 
sino también con nuevas formas de expresi6n e inesperadas meta- 
foras adecuadas a la interpretacién lfrica de emociones personales 
hondamente sentidas. 

El derroche de luz, de formas, la fantasmagoria tropical y 
cerebral de sus versos podrian levantar la impresién de que este 
hombre venido del remoto norte, este hombre que rie estrepitosa- 
mente frente a la vida, es un “escalda” alegre y placentero. Com- 
prende la vida y ha pesado en la balanza de su destino todas las 
razones de la filosoffa para mirarla regocijadamente; pero detras 
del estrépito de algunos de sus versos, de la profusién de colores y 
abundancias verbales, el poeta, como casi todos los poetas genuinos, 
deja una impresiOn de anhelos insatisfechos, de nostalgia de otro 
mundo mejor. 


E] icarino vuelo milagroso 
siempre da en tierra 


dice resignadamente y agrega, por si no lo han entendido, 


es una herida 
la boca por el beso florecida. 


Su copiosa inspiracién no logra, ni con el poderoso instrumento 
de sus armonias y disonancias verbales, librarse de la oblicua y 
tenaz sensaciOn de emboscada, de insuceso y decepcién que es ta 
vida en resumen, especialmente para los verdaderos, para los altos 
poetas. 

Juan Lozano, de célebre familia de hombres de estado, historia- 
dores, periodistas y diplomaticos, nacid en 1902 y se educ6é en 
Colombia y enel extranjero, principalmente en Inglaterra yen Italia. 
No le son gratos sus recuerdos de Oxford y trae a la memoria con 
placer sus estudios en Italia donde contrajo matrimonio. Posee 
una vasta cultura y una tendencia al escepticismo sin llegar a la 
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desesperacién. Es prosista de feliz dotacién natural y cultiva con 
deleite sus aptitudes de escritor politico, de critico literario, no 
extrano al ejercicio de la satira. Es también poeta de noble y fér- 
vida entonacién, maestro del ritmo y de la rima. Es cultivador 
apasionado del soneto, composicidn en que ha dejado mas de un 
ejemplo duradero de inspiraci6n alada y de gusto y factura clasicos. 
Entre ellos figura airosamente el que dibuja y evocaen pocas lineas, 
las catorce sacramentales, la catedral de Colonia, de la cual dice 


que se piensa delante a su fachada 
en alguna cantera evaporada 
o en alguna paralisis del viento. 


El siguiente soneto atestigua y sella su dominio del ritmo en 
simbolos de gracia cautivadora: 


Lo que la imagen a decir no alcanza 
lo puede revelar el ritmo escueto; 
cada metro, por si, tiene un secreto 
poder de sugestién y de afioranza. 

Asi, cuando me huelgo en la confianza 
de haberte aprisionado en mi soneto, 
no es por gracia de un arte aun incompleto, 
sino por una docil semejanza. 

Tu voz recuerda el tiempo cristalino 
de un verso endecasilabo, tu austera 
frente evoca un hexametro latino. 

Y en ciertas horas de emoci6n sincera 
fluye en mi inspiraci6n tu cabellera 
como un desmadejado alejandrino. 


Tiene el prestigio de los bellos sonetos de la edad de oro y un 
uso del simbolo y del canje de las impresiones de varios 6rganos de 
la sensibilidad en que se complacfan a su hora los mas discretos 
simbolistas. 

En Antonio Llanos es visible, como al través de un medio trans- 
parente que embellece los contornos con cierta vaguedad de hechizo, 
la transformaciOn que hace veinticinco anos empezaba a verificarse 
en la poesia colombiana. E] poeta de entonces obedecia, por suges- 
tiones del ambiente literario, a una necesidad de cambio, fendmeno 
riguroso en la evoluci6n del arte, y a sus gustos y continua ausculta- 
cién de su pensamiento. Sin perjuicio de la razén, que mas tarde 
se va a ver circunscrita y oprimida por otros poetas y fildsofos 
reflejos, la intuicién sirve de base a la mejor parte de sus construc- 
ciones poéticas. Tiene no solamente el sentido de la armonia de las 
voces, lo dirige por entre la selva de las imagenes originales y a 
veces doblemente enlazadas la armonia del pensamiento. Su mejor 
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poesia es un término medio entre el modo clasico natural y trans- 
parente de los mejores aedas sus antecesores y la materia crepus- 
cular desasida de lo cotidiano y a veces renida con la razon, en que 
se han ejercitado, a sabiendas 0 no, los vates mas refinados de las 
ultimas generaciones. 

En sus nueve lustros de vida, posefdo siempre por el genio de la 
poesfa, ha escrito bellas composiciones en periddicos y revistas y 
un solo libro, «Temblor bajo los angeles.» Completo y admirable, 
muy superior al publicado, tiene un cuaderno de poesias inédito que 
ha cosa de diez anos desean ver dado a luz quienes lo han conocido 
por favor especial del poeta. 

Enalgunas de sus poesias parece tocar las regiones de la mistica, 
sin que se pueda clasificarle entre los poetas de esta categoria, a no 
ser porque rehuye las oleadas de la multitud, se observa de continuo 
a si mismo y cultiva la soledad viviendo en una de estas caravanse- 
ras inventadas para el servicio del turismo, como asilo del cansancio 
y estfmulo a la vacua movilidad. En uno de esos momentos de 
soledad circunscrita por el fragor de transeuntes y peregrinos hizo 
estos versos: 


Nadie sabe el momento en que el silencio empieza. 
Mas la tarde sf sabe si el lucero ha llegado. 


El misticismo del siguiente soneto es meramente verbal. De él 
se desprenden como emanaciones naturales el amor a la naturaleza 
en sensaciones plasticas o de corpérea sensibilidad, e imagenes de 
belleza real mas bien que sublimes anhelos de un espiritu en fntima 
comunidad con las cosas divinas: 


EL COLLADO BEATIFICO 


Se acendra en vasos misticos el vifiedo sonoro, 
el trigo en leve sintesis canta su epifania, 
y bajo la techumbre del olivar, el dia 
sin fin ni sombra enciende su lamparilla de oro. 
La luz de las esferas aquilata el tesoro 
de Dios. Baja a mi carne la muda melodia 
que rige las alturas y en sed de eucaristia 
abrasa mis cisternas el albo meteoro. 
La custodia, palmera de 6nix refulgente, 
abre su blanco abismo de harina a los luceros 
que ante su lumbre abaten la temblorosa frente. 
Mas si mi pecho allega la mies divina y suave, 
al punto se iluminan los castos derroteros 
y en mis riberas ancla la ‘eternidad su nave. 
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La sensacién total es de un bello cuadro de la naturaleza, en el 
cual no hay de mistico sino las palabras rituales y el sentido de lo 
sublime inherente a toda obra de verdadera poesia. 

No se puede formular un juicio definitivo sobre ninguno de los 
poetas hasta aqui nombrados. Antonio Llanos conserva inédito, como 
se ha dicho, su primero y mejor libro de versos. No serfa raro que 
en el torbellino de cambios, de rectificaciones, de irreverencias y 
de tentativas iconoclastas que han conmovido la época presente este 
poeta nos reserve sorpresas. Es joven, tiene mucho talento y en su 
obra ya conocida se ven amagos de renovaci6én. Esperemos. 

Una capacidad literaria de alto vuelo y de promesas seductoras 
se perdio con Tomas Vargas Osorio, del departamento de Santander, 
muerto a los treinto anos de edad en 1941. Tuvo siempre la preocu- 
pacion de la muerte y estudiaba su significado y su vecindad. Aus- 
cultaba la vida no solamente en la propia sino en los reflejos y 
consonancias de la universal, para lo cual estaba dotado por la 
naturaleza por finfsimas antenas de pensamiento y sensibilidad. 

Un poema simbdlico por la estructura y por la intencién, titulado 
‘Voz’ empieza con estas lineas: 


Una tierra seca, sin nombre 

acogera nuestros huesos,. 

Una tierra estéril, hosca, una tierra 

de ceniza, sin pajaros, sin flores y sin fuentes, 
una tierra sin blandos rumores, silenciosa, 
con altas y frias pefias 

con gargantas de piedra donde habitan 

las sombras, 

serpientes que se anudaran a nuestros cuerpos. 
Una tierra sin aire dulce que la bese, 

sin horizonte, sin trinos, 

una tierra seca, sin nombre. 

Mas piadosa que ésta 

que cifen claros rios, 

que habitan bellas aves, con alas de ambar dulce, 
con follajes, con fuentes, con rumores y un aire 
tibio que la besa y aldeas y mujeres 

cantando en los creptsculos junto a los claros rios, 
a las verdes colinas, a los valles azules, 
junto a las horas tiernas. 

Una tierra seca, sin nombre. 


Parece un epitafio y el sfmbolo es desolador. Paso por la vida 
sin estrépito con una intensa capacidad de goce frente alas acechan- 
zas de que tenia conocimiento y cuyo resultado esperaba sin temor, 
en actitud de estoico, serenamente como se espera un amanecer. 
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Vargas Osorio, a pesar de no contar entre los vivos de hoy, 
figura en estos pareceres por su. juventud y por haber iniciado su 
contacto con la literatura en la época de amagos florecientes de 
renovaciOn. Habia en él adem4s, un critico ampliamente dotado por 
la providencia de las letras para catar valores literarios y para 
expresar sus juicios en forma acorde con su pensamiento. Dej6 en 
este género paginas dignas de conservacién no solamente por su 
valor como apreciacién de hombres y de estilos, sino también por 
el encanto de la forma concisa, severa y elegante. 

Encabezado por talentos audaces, ansiosos de renovacién, un 
golpe de j6venes poetas quiso buscar rumbos inexplorados en las 
regiones de la poesia y emprender la conquista de un mundo de sen- 
saciones primordiales y de emociones nunca antes explotadas por 
loscultivadores de la gaia scienza. Aspiraban también a libertarse 
de cadencias fatigadas y de tropos enmohecidos, en actitud de desafio 
contra autoridades y modelos presentes y futuros. 

El movimiento no era precisamente original, pues en su desarti- 
culacién de las formas clasicas, su desdén por la escogencia o por 
el mero uso de las rimas y por la busqueda de ritmos desacostum- 
brados, de metaforas inéditas poco acomodadas a los obvios princi- 
pios de la retérica o del sentido comin, tenfan no muy remotos 
antepasados en la poesia francesadel verslibrisme y en losingleses 
y americanos de ia manera de Spender, Auden, Eliot y otros muchos. 
Sea la malignidad y tristeza de los tiempos que no se compadecen 
con la dulzura y simetrfa de las rimas suaves y de los ritmos 
amplios y acariciadores, sea la complicacién mecanica de los 
tiempos, la poesia manifiesta hoy, por todas partes, una tendencia a 
usar de mayor libertad en las formas. Muestra igualmente la 
voluntad, en sus mas recientes cultivadores, de libertarse un tanto 
en el pensamiento de las trabas impuestas 0 recomendadas por la 
razon. Coincide en esto con las pretensiones de las nuevas filosofias 
que con Nietzsche, Bergson, Husserl y sus discipulos quieren otor- 
garle a la intuicién prerrogativas sobre el puro razonamiento para 
llegar a las profundidades de la vida y del pensamiento. En esta 
nueva manifestaci6n de la poesfa colombiana, un tanto en contradic- 
cién con sus tradiciones de claridad y armonfa, con las tradiciones 
severas del medio nacional, figuran en primera linea Jorge Rojas, 
de mas severa y delicada inspiracién, mAs cerca de las influencias 
clasicas que Eduardo Carranza, su colega de vanguardia cuya tem- 
pestuosa inspiracién le hace romper voluntaria y concienzudamente 
con los moldes mas preferidos por los cultivadores de las formas 
poéticas en tiempos no tan lejanos para ser olvidados. 

Jorge Rojas, nacido en 1911, ha publicado ya varios volimenes de 
poesias, cuyos titulos «La forma de su huida,> «La ciudad sumer- 
gida,> <<Rosa de agua,» sugieren el rumbo y la calidad de su rica 
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inspiracién. Ama las imdgenes fugitavas, las comparaciones ines- 
peradas, sin salirse, como algunos de sus notables cofrades en el 
ejercicio de las disciplinas gentiles, de las fronteras sefaladas por 
el buen sentido y la consistencia légica. 

Eduardo Carranza no pasa de los treinta y cinco ajios y hace ya 
tiempo ocupa espacio privilegiado entre los poetas de su generacion y 
de alguna de lasanteriores. El ha llevado aextremos larareza y aun 
la extravagancia de las metaforas y parece refiido con los sfmbolos 
ordinarios del pensamiento poético. Es diffcil en ocasiones seguirle 
en el encadenamiento de imagenes que no guardan relaci6n entre sf. 

Hablando de una hermosa nifia de Popayan, antigua y benemérita 
ciudad, de tradiciones y aspecto colonial dice: 


Se asoma hacia la tierra por los pajaros 
y en su nombre nos miran azaleas. 
Hay un lirio en el sitio de su ‘cuerpo. 
Mariposas preguntan por su voz 

en su voluble idioma de reflejos. 
Asomada en su alma ella sonrie, 
detras del aire pensativamente. 


Esta poesia parece una invitacién a completar las imagenes y el 
pensamiento general del poeta. Revolotea en estas lfneas al rededor 
de las apariencias para convertirlas en signos, casi en enigmas. 
Llenando los espacios en blanco de una imaginaci6n en volandas un 
poeta mas meditativo podrfa completar el poema. En ningtn caso se 
puede hablar con mayor propiedad que en éste de un poeta sugestivo. 

Hay una poesia titulada ‘Soneto insistente.’ La insistencia no es 
virtud especialmente poética, aunque de explotacién frecuente por 
los vates aun mismo tiempo solicitados por indomable inclinacién 
a la oratoria. El soneto dice asi: 


La cabeza hermosisima caia 

del lado de los suefios, el verano 
era un jazmin sin bordes y en su mano 
como un pafiuelo azul flotaba ei dia. 
Y su boca de sibito cafa 

del lado de los besos; el verano 

la tenfa en la palma de la mano, 
hecha de amor. |Oh qué melancolia! 
A orillas de este amor cruzaba un rio. 
Sobre este amor una palmera era: 
agua del campo y cielo de poesia! 

Y el rio se llevé todo lo mio: 

la mano y el verano y mi palmera 
de poesfajoh qué melancolia! 
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Los lectores comprenderan sinduda. Yotambién creo comprender 
y como humilde practicante de la desnuda prosa no puedo menos de 
dejarme influir por un sentimiento vago de haber errado el camino 
de los ejercicios mentales para expresar el pensamiento. Nosotros 
los exploradores de las concordancias entre la idea y el signo en 
pura y a veces no tan pura prosa nos vemos de continuo obligados a 
espiarnos a nosotros mismos en las veredas y encrucijadas del 
oficio para evitar las aliteraciones, los versos de ocho y de once 
sflabas que se infiltran mafiosamente en la humilde exposicién de 
ideas prosaicas; tenemos que usar de un cuidado violento para evitar 
repeticiones no sdlo de concepto sino de palabra, en tanto que los 
poetas de hoy y de hace algunos afios se prodigan en aliteraciones, 
en la iteraciOn de sonidos y de conceptos, para deleite propio y de 
sus complacientes lectores. “Cara,” “cara,” “amor,” “una palmera 
era,” “amor que cruzaba un rio” y “la mano yel verano y la palmera” 
otra vez. “Oh qué melancolia,” en el principio, en el medio y al fin. 

Eduardo Carranza naci6, segin afirman sus bidgrafos, en el 
portico de los llanos orientales de Colombia. En veces la rima, el 
ritmo, las iteraciones, la evidencia del concepto, la necesidad de 
escaparse de lo natural y cotidiano sugieren algunos de los aspectos 
de esa lucha constante, a veces desesperada, del hombre con la 
naturaleza en la plenitud y el encanto de ese paisaje abrumador y 
como de ensueno. 

Esta nueva pléyade noha roto en un todo con los moldes antiguos. 
Usa con frecuencia del ritmo secular, ensaya a menudo las rimas, 
sin desdefar la asonante; acoge con cierta manera de superioridad 
las viejas estrofas muy carinosas y especialmente el soneto, como 
para ensefanza de incautos y para mostrar cémo nada les es des- 
conocido o indiferente de cuanto envuelve relacién con el arte. De 
sus inmediatos antepasados aprendieron la medida eneasilaba en 
cuyo desempefio han tenido éxitos lisonjeros. Pero su pasién es 
desligarse de todas estas trabas y expandir su pensamiento, sus 
emociones en medidas parabélicas de ritmos abscénditos, acomoda- 
dos a las ideas también un tanto huidizas y crepusculares. Algunos 
de ellos tienen ya obra digna de consideracién, meditadamente de 
aplauso. En su manera de entender la poesia y los poetas ha llegado 
alguno de ellos a querer negarle a alguno de sus antepasados, todo 
alma, la posesién del espfritu para concederle el dominio del cuerpo. 
Acuden a la memoria las palabras de Nietzsche: “Nada es verdad, 
todo es permitido.” 

No son los tltimos: en pos de ellos surgen artifices de la palabra 
cargada de la emocion intensa, en la cual se refleja el mundo mate- 
rial y el del espiritu, sin desdén de los antiguos canones. A esta 
nueva tendencia pertenece, por ejemplo, entre los mas salientes y 
mas determinados estéticamente, Helcfas Mart4n Géngora, nacido 
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hace veintiocho afios en Guapi, pequefio puerto colombiano del Pacf- 
fico. Martan Gongora tiene en su visién y en sus recuerdos inde- 
leblemente fijados los paisajes marinos de su nifiez. Esa parte 
costanera del pafs tiene aspectos de rara y cautivadora belleza para 
los temperamentos dotados de finos poderes de observacion frente 
al paisaje. Las nubes bajas de un blanco reluciente, la bruma que 
esconde a veces el paisaje tras de un cendal de encanto, el sol 
esquivo a veces, mientras llueve a cantaros, hacen de ese ambiente 
un verdadero escenario de ensuefio, un magnifico marco para la 
imaginaciOn de los grandes pintores de la naturaleza. La poesia 
marina de este joven poeta posee el encanto de aquella naturaleza, 
vista al través de un apasionado y minucioso espfritu contemplativo. 
Canta bellamente también el amor sencillo, los afectos primeros 
de un coraz6n extrafio a los dolores y complicaciones del amor 
moderno. 

Poesia amorosa es también casi exclusivamente, hondamente 
sentida y bellamente expresada la de Maruja Vieira, acaso la mejor 
dotada por la naturaleza entre las poetisas de la hora presente, por 
el dominio de la frase poética, por la fineza y naturalidad del con- 
cepto, por las bellas cualidades de nitidez y templada riqueza de su 
sensibilidad. Ha publicado una pequefia coleccién de poemas, casi 
todos del género amatorio, con leves toques descriptivos de la natu- 
raleza, testimonio inequivoco de grandes talentos poéticos. Ignora- 
mos, como es nuestro deber, la edad de esta gentil cultora de la 
poesia moderna en Colombia. 

[1948 | 
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ORIGINAL INVENTION IN 
INFANT LANGUAGE 
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The question whether or not children invent or create words is 
the subject of a lively discussion in the literature concerned with 
child language.' Examples of authors who argue in favor of word in- 
vention are Stevenson, Kirkpatrick, Jespersen.* More writers oppose 
the idea, for instance Bloomfield, Preyer, Wundt.’ Compayré grants 
invention only for the earliest stage.* Feyeux denies its existence, 
but allows the existence of original word-formation.*’ Meringer 
agrees with Idelberger and Stern that children use no words without 
a standard prototype, but believes definitely in new creations with 
external inspiration.* Nausester rejects original word invention, but 
claims that the inflections of standard languages go back to playful 
creations of children —a bold hypothesis.’ Treitel finally goes so 
far as to speak of “the fairy tale of children’s word-invention.”* A 
middle ground is taken by students who admit invention, but state 
that it is very limited in scope: Tappolet, Delacroix (at least neolo- 
gisms, which, however, do not persist), Lukens (inventions are either 
of a playful character orare early and ephemeral; good collection of 
examples). ° 

The first need, before taking a stand in regard to the problem, is 
a definition of what is meant by “invention” or “original creation.” 
For many writers the terms include all instances of free, unconven- 
tional handling of conventional linguistic elements, particularly the 
coining of derivatives and compounds not current in the standard 
language.'® For others only the use of basic phonetic words without 
a prototype in the standard is covered by them. 

These two matters are on anentirely different plane. Independent 
handling of transmitted linguistic devices is a necessity for efficient 
language learning. Few children would be so unoriginal as to use 
only the derivatives and compounds presented in ready-made form by 
the standard language. Such a child would not get very far in speak- 
ing. Purely imitative learning is restricted to the acquisition of word 
stems and of the sounds of which they are composed. At the other 
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end of the scaleare syntax and morphology, the patterns of which are 
not learned by imitation of fixed phonetic material, but by the appli- 
cation of abstract linguistic principles to variable phonetic material, 
that is, by analogy. A child does not learn these patterns by repeat- 
ing fixed phrases containing grammatical inflections and syntactic 
constructions, but by applying them independently to varying phonetic 
materials. Only the latter procedure proves that linguistic catego- 
ries have been acquired. In fact, “false” analogies reveal better 
mastery than correct versions slavishly imitated." 

The patterns of word formation can be considered as standing 
midway between these two extremes. They operate with fixed pho- 
netic material in both stems and affixes, whichare learned by imita- 
tion aiming at faithful reproduction of the standard. The manner of 
combining them, however, must be learned by grasping the abstract 
principles involved. 

Leaving the theoretical discussion, I illustrate from the early lan- 
guage of my daughter Hildegard, whose speech learning I have studied 
in all its aspects.’ For example, she designated an airplane as a 
“peep-peep auto” at 1;9.’* It was a compound noun, both elements of 
which were learned by imitation of phonetic complexes presented by 
adults; “peep-peep” was a conventional onomatopoeia by which adults 
designated a bird for the benefit of the child; “auto” was her habitual 
designation of a car, in German pronunciation because she was ex- 
posed to two languages at the same time. Phonetically there was 
nothing original in the designation. On the other hand, no adult had 
ever spokentoher of a “bird-auto.” She had independently combined 
two imitatively acquired words, creating a compound in which the 
two elements restrict each other’s meaning so as to formanexpres- 
sion for a new concept. This process was original. The fact that the 
creative act was performed as an emergency solution to overcome a 
vocabulary deficiency takes nothiag away from its originality. But 
the principle of expressing a new meaning by combining two words 
was taken over from the standard languages. 

In instances like “egg spoon,” “egg ball,” (an egg-shaped rubber 
ball) which may or may not have been presented as compounds by 
adults, but which are entirely conventional in their formation, the 
acquisition of the principle of compounding is less clearly demon- 
strated. They may have been purely imitative. Unconventional com- 
pounds show the process more clearly than conventional ones, just as 
mistakes in morphology and syntax reveal the child’s independent 
linguistic operations better than correct items, which may be due to 
mechanical imitation. Hildegard’s hybrid compound “Ei ball” 1311, 
with the same meaning as “egg ball,” unsatisfactory as it may seem 
to standard speakers, shows linguistic maturation more clearly than 
the monolingual compound, since the adult speakers did not mix 
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languages in their compounds. It proves that the principle of com- 
pounding nouns had been learned and was applied independently. 

The formation of derivatives is closely akin to compounding: im- 
itatively acquired elements, in this case, word stems and prefixes or 
suffixes, are put together independently. But derivatives belong to a 
later stage; they are not found in infant language before 2;0.'* 

When word-formation is viewed in this manner, it becomes obvious 
that unconventional compounds and derivatives should not be called 
original inventions orcreations. Originality is displayed in them, to 
be sure; but this originality is not different from the formation of 
weak preterites like “he speaked,” for which the third year brings 
many examples. No one classes such analogical formations under 
the heading of original inventions; many observers call them mis- 
takes or, with pedagogical squeamishness, “errors.” Both proce- 
dures amount to independent application of standard principles. This 
degree of independence is necessary for the economical acquisition 
of a flexible language instrument. Deviations fromthe standard along 
the learner’s way cannot be called errors in one area and original 
creations in the other. They are both, in both areas; and in both, 
they have no great chance to survive the unremitting process of feel- 
ing one’s way into ever finer details of the standard language, until 
complete conformity with the ideal is reached. 

Since the topic of noun compounds has been broached in this con- 
nection, their part in Hildegard’s infant language will be examined 
before we come to the subject of real inventions. Through more ex- 
amples, it should become clearer how the child operates inthe learn- 
ing of compounds. 

Every child exercises its sovereign right as to which words of the 
standard it wishes to adopt for its own speech at a certain stage. To 
this extent, even imitation is guided by originality. Among the stan- 
dard words imitated by Hildegard were a few simple compounds. At 
first they were treated phonetically like simple words of more than 
one syllable. Later, however, the phonetic form used by the child 
often changed, sometimes strikingly so.'* The child recognized the 
connection between the elements of the compound and the corre- 
sponding simple words and adjusted their phonetic form to the latter, 
if they were also in her vocabulary. She was beginning to learn the 
principle of composition. 

That could not happen witha word like German “Bleistift,” becuase 
neither element existed in her language as a word by itself. In fact, 
the simple, unified meaning of “pencil” prevents adult German 
speakers from being conscious of its compound character, unless 
they cease to use it naively and focus their attention on its formation. 
The situation is different with English “pocketbook.” At 1;8 the child’s 
form had two syllables, which reproduced the two standards stressed 
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syllables in the phonetic form that was regular for the reproduction 
of a three-syllable word at that stage. Four months later the word 
had improved phonetic form, withthe unstressed middle syllable also 
represented. Of course, the improvement may be credited to the 
progress in phonetic imitation, which went along with the learning in 
other linguistic areas; it is often not easy to separate the strands. 
But both simple words were in Hildegard’s active vocabulary at the 
time, and their phonetic form agreed exactly with that of the two 
elements of the compound. It is probable that she had recognized the 
formation of the compound, eventhough there was very little semantic 
support in this case: a lady’s handbag has little to do with either 
“pocket” or “book” (or, for that matter, with “hand” or “bag” in most 
of its modern shapes). 

The development of “toothbrush” was evenclearer.'® At first the 
two syllables of the child’s formwere closely linked to each other by 
assimilation, which sacrificed the identity of the initial consonant to 
the initial of the second component “boobah”. Later, both elements 
took exactly the formof the corresponding simple word “tooshbahsh.” 
Recomposition had taken place. The principle of compounding was 
recognized. The history of German “Nackedei” (a standard deriva- 
tive from “nackt,” naked) is parallel. For six months from1;6 it had 
a greatly simplified, garbled phonetic form. Then suddenly, without 
any transition, it was phonetically perfect. 

Thus it took time for the child to see through the formation of 
noun compounds and to recognize the principles used in putting them 
together. In agreement with this view is the fact that Hildegard’s 
original compounds did not appear until the last months of the second 
year.'? The first one was “peep-peep auto” at 1;9, which was dis- 
cussed above. It remained a nonce-word and one of the most origi- 
nal of her compounds. Others were much more conventional. The 
second example, “baby bottle” 1;9, is so conventional in its forma- 
tion that it looks like an imitated compound. Yet it was original. 
She saw the bottle in the bathroom, and her mother told her that she 
had used it when she was a little baby. Her interest aroused, she 
wanted the bottle and asked for it with the compound noun, which she 
formed on the spur of the moment, condensing her mother’s expla- 
nation into it. The composition was not yet completely standard; the 
compound had level stress, a device which was a sign of immaturity 
in other linguistic areas; but from there it was only a short step to 
subordination in stress of the second component, and she took this 
step quickly. “Oil spoon” 1;9, about a week later, had secondary 
stress on the second element; coined to designate the spoon used for 
cod-liver oil, it was judged to be an original compound. But “A-a 
paper” 1;11 was definitely an original compound, a hybridone. “A-a” 
is a nursery term universally used in Germany for a physiological 
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function for which in the United States each family evolves its own 
secret term. Hildegard saw a roll of toilet paper in a store and, in 
the joy of recognition, coined the compound, shocking her mother who 
was not at once conscious of the fact that it would not convey any 
meaning to innocent bystanders. “Toilet” was not in Hildegard’s 
active vocabulary. Apart fromthe substitution of the German equiv- 
alent the compound was formed just like the standard one; but it was 
not a mechanical imitation of it. “Ball beads” for one spherical 
wooden bead was a very original compound. “Beads” was always 
used in the plural by Hildegard, that is to say, her phonetic form was 
based on the standard plural form; but it was not functionally a plural; 
she had no singular form to contrast with it. The word was usually 
presented in plural form, because it designated primarily her bead 
necklaces, and even for the game of stringing up wooden beads, it 
was more common to speak of the “beads” in theplural. Since Hilde- 
gard had not yet evolved a clear functional distinction between singu- 
lar and plural,!® she had no qualms about using the same formon the 
occasion when she wished to speak about a single bead. She added 
the distinguishing determination “ball” because her wooden beads had 
different shapes, this particular one being spherical. There was no 
standard prototype at all for this designation. 

The most interesting and unusual of Hildegard’s compounds was 
“Mann-Frau” for “woman” 1;11. It had, of course, no standard model. 
The re-enacted etymology of the English word (“wife-man”) in re- 
versed order is an accidental similarity, though the parallelism is 
not without interest. Hildegard had long called both men and women 
in pictures “man” or “Mann” and resisted the learning of a word for 
woman. The difficulty was not phonetic, but semantic. She did not 
yet feel the need for separating adults in general by sex.'? Her word 
“man” had the semantic range of the standard word on higher levels 
(“Man is mortal”), except that children were important enough for 
her to be taken out of the semantic complex and given their own des- 
ignation (“baby”). She persisted in this practice to the end of the 
second year. But I had rejected her word “man” for women in pic- 
tures and corrected her so often that she did learn the word “Frau” 
at 1;7; but she used it only as a second choice after my criticism. 
The path from “Mann” to “Frau,” which we had so often traveled to- 
gether, reproduced itself four months later in abridged form and re- 
sulted in the highly unconventional compound. Its character is en- 
tirely different fromher other compounds. It is not based onstandard 
compounding practices. For that reason it could not maintain itself 
in her language. It succumbed to the increasing standardization? 

The discussion of the child’s compounds served the purpose of 
showing that the originality displayed in their formation is not dif- 
ferent from the originality needed for language learning beyond the 
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elementary level of sounds and basic vocabulary. Such activity should 
not be called original invention or spontaneous creation. The only 
category to which these names should be applied is the creation of 
sound sequences not based on standard words, but associated with 
definite meanings. 

Even with this restricted definition of the terms, observers dis- 
agree. Some claimthat children do invent words; more are emphatic 
in denying it. “Why invent what exists?” says Delacroix.?! True; 
the child can find everything he needs for linguistic expression in the 
model language or languages, and the all-pervading aimof his learn- 
ing is to imitate the model as faithfully as possible, since the child, 
for a long time, does not question the authority of the adults in his 
environment. Yet, on the long road to its acquisition he does not 
always find the desired expression at once and proceeds independ- 
ently to fill the gap, as we have seen in the field of compounds. He 
might also coin completely new words for temporary service, at the 
risk of not being understood at once. This risk cannot loom large 
for the child; the same thing happens all too often with the phoneti- 
cally crude imitations of standard words. 

In appraising the discussions of previous writers on the subject, 
it is advisable to separate very early instances of invented words 
from later ones. Some investigators do not specify.** At the time 
when the imitated language consists of very few words, all the rest 
being gaps, the temptation to invent might be greater than at a later 
stage whenthe child is better able to imitate additional words as they 
are needed. 

Hildegard’s infant language had eight non-standard words mostly 
carried over from babbling.”’ Six of them were very early, starting 
between 0;8 and 0;10. One of them was counted as the first “word” 
0;8. These items were included in the vocabulary because definite 
meanings became attached to them, no doubt with a little passive aid 
from the environment; the adults were willing to understand them in 
the meaning which was associated withthem. This kind of “invention” 
probably plays a part in every infant’s linguistic development. The 
extent to which such “words” take root ina child’s language depends 
on the reaction of the environment. It is natural for the family to 
take up such words and use them actively, thereby reinforcing them 
powerfully; but the wisdom of the procedure is questionable. Hilde- 
gard’s environment tried to avoid baby talk, and consequently the 
babbling-words did not last long. Only one of them lasted more than 
a few months, a demonstrative interjection of variable phonetic form 
which existed for at least ten months. It, too, was eventually replaced 
by standard words with more specific meaning. 

Two of the eight items were not carry-overs from babbling, but 
started much later, in the stage of imitative language. A velar 
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affricate without a vowel occurred twice, 1;7 and 1;10, as an inter- 
jection to indicate that something tasted bad. It was not learned from 
standard speakers, but seems to bea reflex sound, not unknown other- 
wise, which presumably symbolizes gagging. It did not gain a foothold 
in Hildegard’s language. The other item is “boo,” with an overlong 
vowel, recorded once 1;11 as an imitation of the sound of thunder. It 
may be an original onomatopoeia; but it is not improbable that it was 
based on a standard interjection of a somewhat different nature, 
German “bums.” ** Onomatopoeias belong in the category of original 
inventions if they are not taken over from standard speakers, but are 
spontaneous reproductions of the sound of animal voices, of noises, 
etc. Most of children’s onomatopoeias, however, aretaught by adults, 
many of them in highly conventional, stereotype form, and then they 
do not differ, from the view-point of the child, from other conven- 
tional words. In an examination of Hildegard’s onomatopoeias ”° it 
was found that there were no certain original ones in her infant lan- 
guage, and few of doubtful originality. 

All other words in her infant vocabulary were traced to standard 
words. There were a few items for which it was difficult to find the 
model, notably an interjection or verb similar to “dash” for various 
kinds of rapid motion 1;10-2;2 and a noun “nook” meaning “coat” 1;10. 
The former could not well go back to standard “dash,” because this 
word had not been introduced to the child. The rules of phonetic sub- 
stitution deduced from a complete examination of her vocabulary”® 
made it possible eventually to select the verb “crash” as the seman- 
tically most probable among the possible prototypes. For “nook,” a 
Similar scrutiny produced no better model than the pet-name 
“Schnucks.” It is difficult to find a semantic connection between the 
two items; but then children often work with associations in which 
the adults cannot easily follow them. It must be admitted that these 
two etymologies remain speculative. But the fact that in an exten- 
sive vocabulary there were practically no items which were not 
readily traceable to standard words, justified the frantic search for 
models of the few recalcitrant items. In the course of long, careful 
study I had by that time formed the conviction that all of Hildegard’s 
words proceeded from standard words. 

Instances like these have led other observers to a belief that 
children invent words. In fact, unless they are linguists and can see 
the connection with standard forms through the disguise of major 
phonetic modifications, and unless they make the examination with 
the same meticulous care, they are bound to find many more items 
which seem to have no standard model. Stern has scourged the lack 
of linguistic imagination and psychological insight displayed in the 
examples of earlier writers.?” Insurveying them one is indeed struck 
by the fact that the models, which the authors did not find, are often 
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quite obvious, and closer examination would have brought to light 
more recondite links. Stern’s summary of the problem and of the 
discussion in the previous literature” is sensible and exhaustive. 

I admit, as Stern does, that invention of words exists as the re- 
sult of the play instinct; but this type of activity does not belong to 
infant language, but to a later stage, when the mastery of the instru- 
ment has progressed to a feeling of ease in its manipulation.’ I find 
some such examples even in Hildegard’s language, in spite of her 
linguistic conservatism; for instance, at 4;10, she coined the word 
“streetweez” and explained, “That’s a man that steals dogs.” *” It 
would be idle to tryto trace the etymology of such a nonce-formation. 
It was a playful invention, and was not unique as such. Such coinages 
of momentary playfulness, however do not become established un- 
less accepted by a group of speakers. *! 

I draw no generalized conclusions from my observations. Too 
many generalizations have been tried before with insufficient mate- 
rial and unsatisfactory method and linguistic insight. We need more 
individual records, carefully analyzed, before we can draw reliable 
conclusions. I hope I have succeededin showing that the cooperation 
of linguists, with their phonetic and semantic training, is needed in 
these researches; in pointing the way to a methodologically sound 
approach; in demonstrating the fruitfulness of child-language study 
for probing into the mechanism of the speaking process. 


Northwestern University W. F. Leopold 
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From its 16th century beginnings in Russia, courtesy literature 
has always been a feeble and almost totally exotic genre. It is a 
striking fact that the land of the czars, where a formal aristocratic 
court society continued to flourish until some thirty years ago, has 
produced so few examples of courtesy books that they may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. No Russian author of talent has ever un- 
dertaken to write in this highly specialized department of letters. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Russian literary historians have 
largely neglected such a diminutive sub-division of their national 
literature. But the insignificant literary value of these sporadic pro- 
ductions is not a fair measure of their social significance. With di- 
dactic literature generally the intrinsic purpose is to teach; literary 
excellence, however praiseworthy, is an incidental virtue in a com- 
pendium of table manners. We do not demand that Emily Post should 
rival Hemingway in the matter of style, but we can hardly deny that 
her «Book of etiquette> has affected the every-day life of her mil- 
lions of readers far more radically and essentially than anything 
Hemingway has written. This somewhat paradoxical relationship be- 
tween the didactic genres and belles-lettres is especially marked in 
Russian literature, where the former have languished notoriously in 
the hands of literary hacks while the latter have prospered from the 
zealous devotion of men of exceptional genius. 

In part, at least, the poverty of Russian courtesy literature can 
be accounted for by the chronological factor of Russia’s belated en- 
trance upon the European literary stage. In the countries of western 
Europe the vogue of courtesy books had long since commenced to de- 
cline by the time Russian writers began actively to produce their 
imitations of western authors, that is, by the middle years of the 
18th century. In England, France and Germany the writing of cour- 
tesy books reached its peak in the 17th century; thereafter the genre 
disintegrated quite rapidly into a variety of derivative forms — eti- 
quette books, advice books, epistolaria, cook-books, etc. — none of 
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them actually new forms but all of them narrowly utilitarian and 
generally repugnant to literary artistry. Seeking as they were to 
create a national literature rivalling those of their western contem- 
poraries, it is not strange that Russian writers failed to adopt a 
genre already indesuetude among their western models. When Peter 
the Great wished to provide his subjects witha code of western man- 
ners pursuant tohis program of westernization he found it necessary 
to command the translation of such a work rather than to confide the 
task to a native writer. For well over a century this small book 
«<The honorable mirror of youth remained the only courtesy book 
printed in Russian. By reason of this solitary uniqueness alone its 
precepts affected profoundly the manners and morals of several gen- 
erations of Russians. Probably no other book throws so much light 
upon the mode of daily life of the upper classes in 18th century 
Russia. 

By contrast with its status in Russian letters courtesy literature 
in western Europe is a highly developed and significant category. ! 
It evolved slowly but surely as a distinct sub-division within that 
vast department of literary and near-literary production that we 
characterize by the somewhat forbidding collective term “didactic.” 
It reflects the common tendency of civilized men everywhere to cod- 
ify and regulate human behavior, to establish norms of social con- 
duct in accordance with fixed rules and precepts. More specifically, 
courtesy literature deals with polite manners and decorum. Its em- 
bryonic beginnings may be observed in Plato’s «Symposium,> where 
the young Alcibiades draws from Socrates a set of lofty precepts 
concerning the ideal attributes of perfect friendship and the manner 
of conduct befitting such a human relationship. Aristotle’s three 
ethical treatises, which become the major source for the formulation 
of the concept of the renaissance gentleman,’ are replete with gen- 
eral observations on manners as well as morals and Cicero’s «De 
officiis> represents a sincere effort to inculcate polite behavior in 
the patrician youthof Rome. A definite tendency toward greater con- 
centration on manners and decorum is apparent in that impressive 
segment of mediaeval Latin literature which we call “Speculum prin- 
cipis literature,” which deals with the proper education of a young 
prince or nobleman. This particular genre was practised for a thou- 
sand years and men as diverse in time and ideas as Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and Erasmus of Rotterdam did not disdain to use it.’ 

It was in chivalric France, however, in France the mother of po- 
lite manners, that courtesy literature was first endowed with an in- 
dividuality of its own. Along with the Old French romances of chiv- 
alry, mirroring the ideal knight and his code of conduct, there arose 
quite logically, by a process of acute perceptive discrimination, a 
distinctly differentiated genre, the courtesy book, which, whether in 
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prose or verse, was restricted in subject to the treatment of correct 
manners.* Among the earliest of these treatises and possibly the 
most significant is the «De arte honeste amandi,> composed about 
1180 by Andreas Capellanus for the Countess Marie de Champagne. 
After defining love, its effects and noting how it may be acquired (in 
the tradition of Ovid’s «Ars amatoria,> Andreas presents “eight 
model dialogues, conversations between a man and a woman, com- 
prising all possible combinations of the social classes of the time — 
nobleman to noble woman, nobleman to bourgeois woman, etc.” °® 
Soon there appeared vernacular treatises on table manners, on per- 
sonal hygiene, on the “honor of women,” on the “good boy,” a “doc- 
trinale” for newlyweds, one for men and one for women. In brief, 
the proper sphere of courtesy literature in the narrower sense was 
established in mediaeval France, whence it spread to every land of 
western Europe. For example, in 1215 appeared the oldest of Ger- 
man courtesy books, a long poem of over 12,000 verses, entitled 
«<The Italian guest.>°* There is an Italian poem of 1290 which lists 
in fifty homely quatrains the fifty courtesies of the table, «Le cin- 
quenta cortesie da tavola,> by Fra Bonvicino da Riva.’ Several 
poems were composed in England in the course of the 13th century =— 
<<The good child,» <Urbain le courtois,> etc. — written in Anglo- 
Norman, the language of the court. The masterpiece of the genre 
is, of course, the justly famed «<Cortegiano> by Castiglione, which 
embodies the elevated Lebensanschauung of the Italian renaissance 
gentleman expressed in terms of the highest literary art. ° 

Isolated from western Europe by historical as much as by geo- 
graphical accident, Russia remained beyond the reach of the cultural 
forces prevailing inthe more fortunate lands tothe west. The gloomy 
centuries of the Tatar Yoke were hardly propitious for the spread of 
the social amenities. There is no record of any indigenous urge to 
codify the rules of decorum in the land of the czars before the mid- 
die of the 16th century. The same decade which saw the codification 
of the <<Stoglav> witnessed also the earliest effort in the direction 
of a courtesy book in Russia. This was the famous «<Domostroy,> 
with which nearly every Russian gymnasium student during the last 
fifty years of the ancien régime had at least a passing acquaintance. !° 
Who -does not recall the passage in <Domostroy> enjoining the hus- 
band to teach his wife by the lash, but politely and not indiscrimi- 
nately (pouchat’ svoikh zhon plyotkoi ne kak popalo a vyezhlivenko), 
an@ the injunction to the father to whip his children regularly on 
Saturday afternoons? Emily Post herself has hardly exceeded the 
careful description of every stage of a wedding ceremony provided 
in sections 64-68 of «<Domostroy.> Unfortunately, too few people 
have any further knowledge of this quite remarkable work, lacking in 
literary value, indeed, but richly revealing of the life of the Russian 
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nobility in the 16th century. <Domostroy> cannot, however, be 
labelled correctly as a courtesy book; it is at once more and less 
than that. It is rather to be compared with the several treatises on 
the management of an estate which appeared in 14th century France, 
such as «Le Livre des prouffits champestres> (ca. 1373) or the 
famous treatise on domestic science <Le Ménagier de Paris» 
(1390)."’ The element of courtesy literature in «<Domostroy> is 
largely incidental. If the author borrowed something from Xeno- 
phon’s <Economics,>> as Russian scholars have shown,” he did not 
omit his ownpersonal observations upon the social scene around him 
and his work is essentially original. 

There is no documentary evidence of any printed Russian cour- 
tesy book having appeared in the course of the 17th century. Ex- 
tracts from a manuscript work attributed to this period, entitled 
«The Director of life» (Vozhd’ po zhizni), have been published; !° 
they are sufficient to show that this still mysterious work was de- 
rived in large part from its great predecessor «<Domostroy>. The 
present unfortunate state of cultural relations between the Soviet 
Union and the western world are such as to prevent the non-Slavic 
Slavist from access todocuments of this kind and he must be content 
to record the existence of such bare references to them as he can 
find in the relatively limited sources available. This applies also to 
courtesy material reputed to have circulated in manuscript form 
during the later 18th century. Deprived of the usual means of veri- 
fication or examination of these rare documents, the scholar can do 
no more than refer to their probable existence. 

The earliest example of acourtesy book printed in Russian is the 
«Directions for writing compliments» (Prikladi kako pishutsa kom- 
plimenti), published in St. Petersburg in 1708 by imperial decree, 
one of the first books to be printed in the then new civil alphabet. 
The vocabulary of these formal sample letters for such occasions as 
birthdays, marriages, deaths, etc., reveals the German original be- 
neath the remarkable pompous style of the Russian text. The suc- 
cess of this epistolarium may be gauged by the fact that it was re- 
printed in 1712 and again in 1718. Typical of the style is the follow- 


ing birthday note: 


Your birthday, my lord, which has so auspiciously begun 
to shine, stirs me to my duty and commands me to congrat- 
ulate you. God numbers our days and has inscribed them 
happily in his book and multiplied them in order that you, 
my lord, might see yourself on this your birthday full of 
years and surrounded by a multiplicity of joys so that you 
might perform works useful to God and to the world and 
especially to the glory of the fatherland and might live 
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comforted by loved ones, héalthy and contented and free 
from all adversity. With which sincere and heartfelt wish 
I close, putting myself at your constant disposal and re- 
maining, Yours. '* 


The <Prikladi> is, of course, limited to a very special aspect 
of good manners; it is a practical compendium or text-book hardly 
deserving inclusion among genuine courtesy books. Something far 
more elaborate was obviously needed if Russian youths were to be 
molded into the cast of western forms of politeness, which was un- 
doubtedly the pattern Peter had in mind to establish at his court. It 
was the recognition of this need by the Great Reformer that led to 
the publication in 1717 of the first veritable courtesy book in the 
Russian language, «<The honorable mirror of youth or guide to so- 
cial conduct» (Yunosti chestnéye zertsalo ili pokazaniye k zhityes- 
komu obkhozhdeniyu). This curious and extremely rare book was 
first printed in February, 1717, in an edition of 100 copies; in July 
of the same year 600 copies were published. In the course of the 
18th century seven editions appeared, all nearly identical in content 
but with some variation in title-page and pagination. Besides the 
two editions of 1717, there are editions of 1719, 1723, 1740, 1745 and 
1767.'° Certain writers have confused this «Zertsalo> with the 
<<Velikoye zertsalo> or <Speculum magnum,> printed in Moscow 
in 1677, which is a collection of exempla for the use of the clergy, 
translated into Slavonic from a Polish original. 

In contrast to <Domostroy,~> which has been critically edited 
several times during the past century, «The honorable mirror> 
has remained virtually unnoticed by Slavic scholars.’® Through brief 
passages contained in school anthologies, its general nature has be- 
come familiar to generations of Russian gymnasium students; it is 
doubtful if many persons have examined the work in its entirety. 
Existing descriptions in bibliographical handbooks are inadequate 
and incomplete. There is at present no agreement among scholars 
as to the original or originals from which the work was translated; 
both German and Latin treatises have been suggested. There can be 
no doubt, however, regarding the wide diffusion and the social influ- 
ence of the work, That master historian, V. O. Kliuchevsky, did not 
fail to sense the importance of the «Zertsalo»> and his amusing 
outline of a part of its contents, though deficient in detail, has served 
to rescue the book from oblivion and to reveal its significance to a 
wider circle of scholars. '’ The observation of Professor Desnitsky 
in the Soviet <History of Russian literature» (Istoriya russkoi lit- 
eratury, Moscow, 1941, III, 36) is well taken, that this interesting 
specimen of courtesy literature became for the provincial nobility: 
of 18th century Russia a new «<Domostroy.> 
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The discussion of the Zertsalo which follows is based upon a mi- 
crofilm copy of the text which I had the good fortune to obtain in 1946 
through the kind offices of VOKS. This film contains a reproduction 
of the third edition, dated 1719, preserved in the library of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Leningrad. The edition is of 117 pages plus title- 
page, numbered 1-29 and 1-88. The first 29 pages contain: Pp. 2-6: 
examples of the alphabet in Slavonic characters at left hand side of 
page, with corresponding new civil characters on right in two font 
sizes, both capitals and lower case; at extreme right, Slavonic names 
of the letters — az, buki, vyedi, glagol, etc. This section bears the 
title ‘Specimens of the old and new Slavonic characters both printed 
and written’ (Izobrazheniye drevnykh i novykh pis’myon slavyenskikh 
pechatnykh i rukopisnykh). Pp. 7-8: two-letter syllables beginning 
with consonant — ba, va, ga, da, etc. Pp. 8-12: three-letter syllables 
beginning with consonants — bla, vla, gla, dla, etc. Pp. 12-24: sec- 
tion consisting of proverbs, biblical verses, etc., arranged so that 
their initial letters exhibit the capital letters in alphabetical order, 
entitled ‘Moral writings selected alphabetically’ (Nravoucheniya pi- 
saniya po alfavitu izbranniya), beginning “Slyshe, synye, i vrazum- 
lyaisa; Asche khotcheti rabotati gospodyevi, ugotovi dushu tvoyu vo 
smireniye.” (Listen, my son, and pay attention at once; if you would 
work forthe Lord, prepare your soul in humility.) And so on through 
the entire alphabet. P. 24: Slavonic numerals witharabic equivalents 
beneath arranged in columns to 10,000 by tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands. P.25: names of numerals spelled out literally from 1-100,000 
millions, by tens, hundreds, thousands and millions. Pp. 26-29: nu- 
merals in Slavonic, arabic and roman in three columns, from 1- 
9,000,000, entitled ‘Obyavleniye chisla shkolnovo’ (Prospectus of 
school numbers). 

Having finished with the alphabet and the numbers, we finally ar- 
rive at the text of ‘The honorable mirror of youth or directions for 
social intercourse, selected from various authors,’ paginated 1-88. 
This work is not a single unit, as most previous descriptions have 
implied; actually, it consists of six separate items, representing in 
all probability the “different” or “various” authors to which the title- 
page refers. Throughout the 88 pages the running-title is the same: 
‘Zertsalo zhityeskovo obkhozhdeniya’ (Mirror of social conduct) and 
this fact adduces the belief that this should be considered as the 
original title of the first item or tract, comprising 40 pages divided 
into 63 numbered paragraphs. The second item begins two-thirds 
down on page 40 and bears the title ‘How a young man should act 
when he is in the company of other people’ (Kako mladyi otrok dol- 
zhen postupat’ kogda oni v besedye s drugimi sidit). This section 
ends one-third down on page 43, where the third item begins with the 
title ‘How a youth should act among strangers’ (Koim obrazom imyet 
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otrok postupat’ myezhdw chuzhimj). These first three items are ad- 
dressed to the male reader; the last three are destined for the edi- 
fication of the gentler sex. The first tract for young ladies is ‘A 
maiden’s honor and the crown of virtue’ (Dyevicheskiya chesti i do- 
brodyetelyei venyets). This section, beginning on page 47, is divided 
into twenty numbered paragraphs, each describing a virtue deemed 
essential for an honorable maiden; the twentieth virtue is described 
on page 62. The fifth item in the book and the second for female 
readers begins on page 63 and bears the title ‘Maidenly chastity’ 
(Dyevicheskoye tselomudriye); it is divided into eighteen numbered 
paragraphs, ending at the top of page 73. The final 15 pages, para- 
graphs unnumbered, contain ‘Maidenly humility’ (Dyevicheskoye 
smirenye). 

From this brief analysis the following facts, not previously re- 
corded, are worthy of special emphasis: (1) The overall title of the 
book «<Yunosti chestnoye zertsalo> is generaland inclusive; it does 
not properly apply to any one of the eight separate items actually 
contained in the book; (2) beside the “azbuka” and the “chislenaya 
chast,” not suggested by the title, there are six separate tracts of 
greatly varying length which, considered collectively, are quite ac- 
curately described as an ‘Honorable mirror of youth’; (3) the usual 
assumption that the book is devoted exclusively to the proper up- 
bringing of young men is erroneous; nearly half of the text is ad- 
dressed to the education of girls; (4) the problem of discovering the 
original texts from which the translations containedinthe «Mirror>> 
were derived is far more complex than has been previously thought, 
since it involves, in all probability, the identification of six originals 
rather than one or two as suggested in earlier discussions of the 
book. '® 

The precepts for proper conduct set forth in the «Mirror» are 
both practical and prudential. Here we shall attempt to summarize 
briefly only those portions which seem to reveal best the spirit in 
which these precepts are conceived. Turning, then, to the first sec- 
tion, the ‘Mirror of social conduct,’ we note the primary injunction 
that children must honor their father and mother, remove their hats 
when ordered to appear before their parents, not sit down beside 
them nor before they do, not look out of the window but rather keep 
their eyes cast downward, and always behave with great politeness 
in their presence. A boy must not speak to his elders until he is 
asked a question, whereupon his answer must be truthful and uttered 
in a mild voice. At table, he must keep his hands and feet where they 
belong, nor may he tap on his plate with knife or fork. When he is 
called by someone he must not procrastinate, but answer at once, 
“What do you command me to do, sir?” A young man should refrain 
from too much card-playing and drinking, from either of which he 
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may suffer great harm to body and soul, his house may be damaged 
and his household goods destroyed as a result of boisterous brawling. 

Affability, courtesy and humility are the three major virtues; 
without these, a young man can not excel at court nor shine like a 
star ina dark place. These virtues greatly embellish the glory of 
nobility; since time immemorial honorable people have practised 
them and youth must conduct itself accordingly. Perfection is the 
end at which the young nobleman must aim, especially in speaking 
foreign languages, in horse-back riding, dancing and fencing; he 
should be able to discuss these last three activities in “fine” lan- 
guage. With leisure and some book-learning he may become a court- 
ly, upright man. A clever courtier does not reveal his secret in- 
tentions to anyone; this might draw upon him the envy of another 
having the same purpose in mind. He should keep his own counsel. 
It is better when people say of a young man, “He is a polite, modest 
fellow,” rather than “He is a conceited jackass.” He must not be 
curious about other people’s secrets nor spy on people nor read 
their letters nor touch their belongings nor money. Seeing two peo- 
ple conversing together, he should retire to one side while they con- 
tinue talking. Practical jokes are forbidden, likewise drinking with 
persons of lesser rank, which is dangerous since it may lead to loss 
of honor when hot words begin to fly. Honorable young men must al- 
ways talk among themselves in a foreign tongue, if they can do so, to 
prevent rascally servants from learning about their affairs, for every 
merchant praises his goods and sells them for whatever he can. 
Habits like snorting with the nose or blinking the eyes, shrugging the 
shoulders and grabbing at objects with the hands must not be con- 
doned by parents’ laughing at such disgraceful tricks; for once ac- 
quired, these habits are often difficult to shake off. 

Young men who have lived in foreign countries and have learned 
foreign languages at great expense should take care not to forget 
these languages but should continue to read useful books in them, 
write compositions and carry on courteous conversations in them 
whenever possible in order not to lose command of the language. A 
young man is not invited to a wedding to receive honors for himself 
and he should not go with that intention; unmarried women may not 
object to such an aggressive attitude, but the married couple may 
and this may lead to disturbances and dissentions; he should re- 
member that he who comes unbidden seldom leaves unbroken. To 
preserve his reputation as a gentleman, a young man must not be 
miserly with his equals. If he invites friends to his house, he must 
consider that any one of his guests might have hada more sumptuous 
meal at home and probably came simply to maintain friendly rela- 
tions. To keep a friend’s affection without kindness and thoughtful- 
ness is impossible and sucha relationship is suitable only to infidels, 
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impostors and humbugs. One must gauge one’s expenses by one’s 
income; a person with a revenue of 1,000 rubles should not attempt 
to rival a person with an income of 6,000 rubles. He who gives 
quickly gives doubly; if you have promised to pay someone or to give 
a gift, do it quickly, not putting it off. 

Hang on to an unspoken word, but keep your word once given. Do 
not follow the foolish saying, “To promise befits a courtier, to keep 
a promise befits a peasant,” for people will agree that a peasant who 
keeps his word is more tobe esteemed than a courtier who does not. 
Walk along the street with head erect, eyes forward, lest people say, 
“He looks slyly at people.” Keep the servants in fear, do not give 
them more than two glasses of wine. If a young nobleman keeps his 
servants in fear, he will be well served; servants are slavish, dis- 
courteous, obstinate, shameless and proud, therefore they must be 
humbled, subdued and degraded. If you find a rascally gossip among 
your servants, drive him away quickly; for from one mangy sheep 
the whole flock may be contaminated. However, you should be faith- 
ful to a good servant, protecting him from the others and paying him 
wages exactly on the fixed date. This will bring the blessing of God 
and good luck to the master and prevent noisy complaints. 

It is unseemly to appear at a wedding wearing boots and spurs; 
this produces a great noise while dancing and you risk tearing the 
women’s clothing. One should not spit when standing in a company 
or sitting at table or dancing, — either within the group or to the 
side. When many people are ina room, spit in your handkerchief. 
Do not vomit on the floor either in a room or at church; go to the 
side or rush to a window so that no one may see and wipe as clean 
as possible with your feet. No well-bred person tries to clear his 
nose by breathing in violently, like someone winding a clock, and 
afterwards swallowing down in a vulgar gesture; rather he blows in- 
to a handkerchief and wipes. Belching or coughing or any other 
coarse action should not be done in the face of another person; al- 
ways cover with the handor turn your face away or stop with a hand- 
kerchief, so that no one is touched by anything that might soil him. 
It is a most hateful thing when a person persists in blowing his nose 
as though he were playing a trumpet or sneezes loudly as though he 
were shouting at someone. 

The short tract of three pages entitled ‘How a young man should 
act in the company of other people’ is actually a brief code of table 
etiquette and repeats much that was stated concerning this subject 
in the section just described above. The following new precepts de- 
serve to be retained here. Before appearing at table, a young man 
should cut his finger-nails and wash his hands. While eating he 
should sit up straight, not shuffle his feet about nor wave his hands 
nor scratch his head. He must not be the first to grab a dish, lick 
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his fingers nor gobble down his food like a pig (nye zhri kak svinya). 
He must avoid leaning on his elbows and wiping his mouth on his 
hand or sleeve. It is dangerous to try to speak to the other guests 
with one’s mouth full, and the gnawing of bones or picking the teeth 
with one’s knife are condemnedas undignified acts for a young noble- 
man who would avoid the crude manners of a peasant. 

‘How to act among strangers’ provides instructions for greeting 
people politely. It recommends removing one’s hat and bowing at 
three paces when introduced to a new acquaintance. The first offer 
of a drink should always be declined politely. When the person ad- 
dressing you is standing, you should stand at a distance and listen 
attentively until you have considered your answer well. Do not speak 
evil of your neighbors and they can be counted upon to speak well of 
you. Always avoid quarrels and whatever you do, do it politely. Be 
honorable and upright in all things and you will be honored in the 
sight of God. Never leave your home without first obtaining your 
parents’ permission; if sent anywhere on an errand, return quickly. 
Do not carry objects from the house out of doors nor bring into the 
house things that properly belong outside. Whenever the chance is 
offered, do not be too proud to do a good deed. To enter a room 
where two people are conversing secretly is a shameful impolite- 
ness and a young man should never appear to be watching what other 
people are doing. 

It would be difficult to discover a more prosaic and ponderous 
presentation of the traditional ecclesiastical attitude toward feminine 
virtue than that contained in ‘A maiden’s honor or the crown of vir- 
tue,’ which is the first of the three sections of the «Mirror» de- 
voted to the conduct of young women. In the first paragraph the 
twenty virtues that comprise the indispensable ingredients of an 
honorable maiden’s character are listed in order; in the following 
twenty numbered paragraphs they are defined in some detail. Here 
a brief summarization must suffice. The virtues recommended are: 
(1) love of God’s wordand of the church service, both of which should 
be studiously learned; (2) genuine and deep knowledge of God; (3) fear 
of God; (4) humility; (5) prayer, constant and sincere; (6) gratitude 
to God, since all goodness comes from God; (7) practice of the or- 
thodox faith; (8) love of parents and obedience to them, as enjoined 
in the fourth Commandment. Momentarily departing from an other- 
wise unembellished style, the author here inserts as an example of 
filial love the story of the young Roman girl who, according to the 
Roman Chronicle, saved the life of her imprisoned father by feeding 
him from her breast until his release.'’ The list continues: (9) in- 
dustriousness; (10) decorum and self-restraint (under this heading, 
a passage from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, ch. 12, is quoted, 
and specific prohibition is made against profane language, indiscreet 
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or daring dress, lecherous letters, obscene songs, lewd stories, 
silly talk and foolish utterances, cruel and vulgar amusements, all 
of them abominations in God’s sight; (11) courteousness and affa- 
bility; (12) kind heartedness; (13) modesty; (14) bodily cleanliness, 
for a girl must always be cleanly washed and decently dressed; (15) 
temperance at table, drinking with sobriety and eating a well bal- 
anced meal; (16) chastity; (17) thriftiness and contentment of mind; 
(18) charity to the poor; (19) truthfulness and honesty; (20) silence, 
the crowning virtue ina young girl: God has given us two ears, but 
only one mouth; this was intentional; stress should be put upon lis- 
tening, not upon talking; when a young girl is invited to the home of 
another person she should be blind, deaf and mute. 

In spite of its unpromising title, the second of the tracts on fe- 
male behavior, ‘Feminine chastity,’ is actually a quite delightful 
composition. Written in an engaging style, its teaching is frequently 
conveyed by pertinent historical example rather than by unadorned 
precept as in ‘A maiden’s honor.’ Although quite definitely within 
the ecclesiastical tradition, it manifests a keen sense of the concrete 
realities of social conduct and its eighteen numbered paragraphs 
bear witness tothe keen power of observation of the unknown author. 
If some of his admonitions seem humorously antiquated, others may 
well be termed classic in the sense that they are probably as perti- 
nent for the 20th century maiden as for the potential Tatianas of 
Peter’s court. A chaste maiden always moves about among people 
with lowered eyes. The surest sign of a pious character in a maiden 
is the practice of blushing. This blushing must not be simulated nor 
stimulated by any artifice, such as bathing the face with wine soup. 
A truly virtuous maiden blushes not only in the face but in the ears 
also. She pretends not to hear profane language and always walks 
away when she encounters it. The daughter of the blind Appius”® was 
forced to pay a fine as a penalty for uttering levitous nonsense. A 
genuinely virtuous girl is not only clean of body, but also clean of 
heart, of eyes, of tongue, etc. It behooves all girls and maidens to 
conduct themselves decorously, for they will be judged by their ex- 
ternal behavior rather than by the inner qualities of their souls. 
They must not be seen frequenting people who are socially their in- 
feriors; there is the notable example of the daughter of Antistius,?! 
who was driven from her father’s house because she talked with an 
ill-favored serving maid. A well-bred maiden never goes out of 
doors without covering her head; Sulpitin Gallen’s daughter was ex- 
pelled by her father for having dared to cross the street bare- 
headed.”? A woman’s character is revealed in her gait; a maiden 
who walks like a peacock manifests thus her false pride and insolent 
nature. The depraved girl goes about with exposed bosom or allows 
herself to be dragged about by men and pulled into every corner like 
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a carcass (sterva). Several authorities, Luther among others, are 
cited to support the thesis that the sense of shame is the most beau- 
tiful and the primary virtue ina young woman. -Possession of this 
virtue is easily recognizable in a girl’s speech, her actions and es- 
pecially in her dress. And finally, it is the author’s belief that a 
truly virtuous maiden experiences genuine sorrow when a man tries 
to seduce her. In the course of the two centuries that have elapsed 
since it was translated into Russian this opinion has been seriously 
challenged; but given the form in which it is stated, it seems unex- 
ceptionable. 

The sixth and final item in our «Mirror> is entitled ‘Maidenly 
humility’ (Dyevicheskoye smireniye). It consists of fifteen pages of 
tedious and colorless citations from many churchand lay authorities 
to prove that humility —rather than silence, as indicated in the 
‘Maiden’s honor’ —is the primary feminine virtue. The conclusion 
is to the effect that the man who has a humble wife possesses a 
treasure more precious than any wealth. This opinion is attributed 
to Saint Matthew; although subscribing to the sentiment, I am unable 
to verify the attribution. 

In common with the great majority of courtesy books, «The 
honorable mirror of youth> is totally devoid of literary merit, but 
more than most of its kind it possesses exceptional documentary in- 
terest for the social historian. The six separate items gathered to- 
gether under one common title are definitely inferior in quality and 
must have been selected in a most casual and haphazard manner 
from the wealth of western courtesy literature readily available at 
the time.?? To accomplish the introduction of western manners into 
Russia, Peter might very easily have chosen for this purpose texts 
far more modern in spirit and far more attractive in style. Why, 
for example, was Fénelon’s «Education des filles,» published in 
1687 andareally delightful book, passed over in favor of ‘A maiden’s 
honor’? Or why was «<The English gentleman> of Richard Brath- 
wait, that most popular and excellent hand-book of the 17th century 
English gentry “without which no gentleman’s library was complete,” 
rejected in favor of the ‘Mirror of social conduct’? Like the vast 
majority of foreign books translated at Peter’s behest, this one was 
badly chosen, antiquated in content and style and, at best, second- 
rate in its class. ** 

It is idle to speculate, but the accident of choice in this instance 
probably contributed much to the persistently backward condition of 
women in 18th century Russia while the precepts of snobbish class 
prejudice, not peculiar to the «<Mirror,>> of course, but strongly 
emphasized therein, tended to increase the already wide gulf be- 
tween the privileged nobility and the depressed masses of the Rus- 
sian people. There can be no doubt that this unenlightened and 
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anachronistic hand-book of conduct exercised a far wider social in- 
fluence than the considerably mote literary social satires of Kante- 
mir or the satirical comedies of Fonvizin. Typical of the many par- 
adoxes of Russian cultural history is the singular fact that the self- 
same czar who resorted to cutting out the tongues of subjects who 
would not shave off their beards commanded at the same time the 
translation and publication of the most widely disseminated book of 
manners ever printed in the Russian language. 

The seventh and last edition of the <«<Mirror> appeared in 1767, 
when the reforms projected by the Empress Catherine were already 
in the making. Strangely enough, there seems tobe no Russian cour- 
tesy book to reflect the revolution in court etiquette instituted by 
this foreign princess, —at least, there is no evidence of any other 
courtesy book having been printed in 18th century Russia. Vague 
references to works of this sort which reputedly passed from hand 
to hand in manuscript deserve further investigation; we know that 
the scarcity of printed books led to the continuation of this practice 
much later in Russia than in the western countries. In the course of 
the 19th century a few foreign books of etiquette found their way into 
Russian translations,”* but no one of the western classics of the 
genre has even yet received this attention. About the middle of the 
19th century two original etiquette books were publishedin St. Peters- 
burg, the first in 1847, entitled «<The man of the world or manual of 
information concerning the laws of social life (Svyetskii chelovyek 
ili rukovodstvo k poznaniyu pravil obshchezhitiya), written by Alexei 
Sokolov; the second, published in 1857, bears the title «<The true 
friend of spiritual youth>> (Istinnyi drug dukhnovo yunoshi), author 
unknown. These works lie beyond the chronological limits of this 
study. Bibliographical resources available in this country do not in- 
dicate any other courtesy books in Russian than those already men- 
tioned. 

In general, courtesy literature remains to this day an exotic ele- 
ment in Russian letters, seldom attempted and never perfected. Can 
this circumstance be explained by the fact that the Russian nobility 
could acquire the social graces directly from French, German or 
English tutors or governesses? For the less privileged classes 
there were indeed few printed sources of instruction and these were 
all of mediocre quality. In Russia more than elsewhere, in the mat- 
ter of manners the great majority of the people ‘just growed up’ 
like Topsy. 
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pp. 34-37. 

25. Cf. A. Afanas’yev, loc. cit., p. 443. 
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Many perplexing aspects of modern Latin American intellectual 
life become less baffling if we recall that it was born of a somewhat 
tempestuous wedding of scholastic Aristotelian theology and the 
French mechanistic naturalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It would be an illuminating excursion to explore the basic 
similarities of bride and groom, who — in spite of their apparent in- 
compatibility — made a successful enough marriage, as such unions 
go. But what interests us more immediately are certain character- 
istics of one of the parents, nineteenth century naturalism, in so far 
as they bear on the contemporary Spanish American’s concept of his 
own literature and its future. 

One of the most constant traits of nineteenth-century European 
thought when it turned to the study of the nature and growth of civi- 
lization (as it did with dogged frequency) was to try to explain the 
temperament of a society by starkly physical factors — race, food, 
character of the land, climate, etc. The modern student is fully 
conscious of these factors and their contributions but he is likely to 
be amusedor puzzled by the dogmatic simplification and generaliza- 
tion of a Buckle ora Gobineau. He is especially amazed by the blithe 
and arbitrary manner in which the characteristics of the intellectual 
and artistic life of yarious peoples were attributed by some general- 
izers to the influence of climate and other geographic phenomena. 

While the emphasis on the influence of climate was one of the 
hallmarks of the naturalistic determinism of many thinkers of the 
last century, the concept was by no means new. In classical times 
Hippocrates in «Air, water and places» explained the difference 
between the habits and character of eastern and western peoples in 
terms of climate and the nature of the countryside. In the sixteenth 
century Jean Bodin set the facile pattern followed by so many later 
theorists when he declared that hot climates develop superstition 
and imagination, the temperate zone fosters the perfection of the 
reason, while cold climates produce brutality and emphasis on 
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physical force. In his ideal universal republic Bodin, with Utopian 
obviousness, drafts his fighters from the North; his poets, priests, 
and artists from the tropical South; the cool, logical governing class 
comes of course from the temperate zone. ' 

Montesquieu, who doubtless bears a large share of the responsi- 
bility for popularizing these notions, filched Bodin’s commonplaces 
and embroidered them with some eighteenth century pseudo-erudite 
physiology to give them the appearance of solemn validity. Accord- 
ing to <L’Esprit des lois, even religions are determined by cli- 
mate: Northern Europe accepted Protestantism because the cold cli- 
mate had endowed the inhabitants with an independent spirit! 7 

Madame de Sta#l further developed this alluring doctrine in terms 
prophetic of Taine’s later analysis of English literature: 


Le climat est certainment 1’une des raisons principales 

des différences qui existent entre les images qui plaisent 

dans le Nord, et celles qu’on aime se rappeler dans le 

Midi. ? 
Whereas the warmth of southern nations gives their writers versa- 
tility and prevents them from immersing themselves too deeply in 
any Single emotion, the storms and clouded horizons of northern 
countries lead their literature into paths of sadness and profound 
depths of thought. 

An interesting minor example of this same school of thought in 
literary discussionwas Ferdinand Denis’ <Scénes de la nature sous 
les tropiques et de leur influence sur la poésie.>* The nature of its 
theme is indicated in its epigraph, a quotation from Baron von Hum- 
boldt: 


On ne saurait douter que le climat, la configuration du 
sol, la physiognomie des végétaux, l’aspect d’une nature 
riante et sauvage, n’influent sur le progrés des arts et sur 
le style que distingue leur productions. 


The relation between such concepts and the exotic trend in Romanti- 
cism is obvious and infact the writings of Denis played an important 
role in the introduction of Romanticism to Brazil. ° 

Of considerable significance for our theme isthe rather remark- 
able work of a South American physician and scientist, Hipdélito 
Unanue’s <Observaciones sobre elclima de Lima,>> first published 
in Madrid in 1806. In his chapter entitled ‘Influencias del clima 
sobre el ingenio,’ he accepts in principle the ideas of Montesquieu 
that the temperate climate of Europe is most propitious for the de- 
velopment of reflective and systematic thinking: “...el frfo da a 
sus nervios una elasticidad y tono capaz de mucha atenci6n y con- 
stancia.”° However, rather than expressing pessimistic defeatism 
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concerning culture in the tropical New World, Unanue glories in the 
fact that climate has endowed the artists of warm countries with a 
peculiarly acute imagination, which he describes thus: “...el poder 
de percibir con rapidez las im4genes de los objetos, sus relaciones 
y qualidades, de donde nace la facilidad de compararlos, y expri- 
mirlos con energfa.” ’” 

Unanue considers this gift of equatorial imagination as a unique 
boon to the perfection of the plastic and literary arts, and he refers 
to examples of pre-Columbian sculptural achievements and elo- 
quence as illustrations. After offering a detailed physiological ex- 
planation for this psychological phenomenon, he summarizes in terms 
which leave no doubt that he feels considerable pride in the literary 
potentialities of the torrid zone: 


El espiritu de animacion o vitalidad...debe en estas re- 
giones calurosas pasar con fuerza e iluminadas al alma las 
palabras con que le habla el sentido. Este vigor de expre- 
sidén hace que el alma atienda, aun quedando ésta distrafda. 
Con la fuerza y novedad de las representaciones se fixa 
sobre ellas, las ve por todos lados, y entonces nacen nuevas 
relaciones, que la hacen descubrir y comparar otros y otros 
objetos que se presentan por asociaci6n: los coteja, y entre 
sus simpatias y contrastes, se va penetrando de su objeto, 
dandole nueva luz, y color distinto del que anima al original; 
pero que compite con é1 mismo al volverle al mundo por la 
palabra o el pincel. ° 


Since Montesquieu and Madame de Staél there have been dozens 
of theoreticians of civilization who have speculated or dogmatized 
about climate and culture. Most of these nineteenth century ideas 
offer little originality and may be roughly typified by the following 
amazingly smug pronouncement from the Swiss-American geogra- 
pher, Arnold Guyot: 


An excessive heat enfeebles man; it invites to repose and 
inaction. In the tropical regions the power of life in nature 
is carried to its highest degree; thus with the tropical man 
the life of the body overmasters that of the soul; the physi- 
cal instincts of our nature, those of the higher faculties; 
passion, sentiment, imagination predominate over intellect 
and reason: the passive faculties over the active faculties. ... 
In the temperate climates all is activity, movement. The 
alternatives of heat and cold, the changes of the seasons, 
a fresher, more bracing air, incite man to constant strug- 
gle, to forethought, to the vigorous employment of all his 
faculties, the understanding and the reason, rule over the 
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instincts and the passive faculties; the soul over the body; 
man over nature.’ 


Of special pertinency tothe subject of this paper because of their 
specific relation to climate’s influence on intellectual and literary 
activity are the theories of H. T. Buckle, as expressed in his «His- 
tory of civilization in England» (1857), and of Taine, as set forth 
particularly in the Introduction of his «Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise> (1863). According to Buckle, speaking from the comfort- 
able solidity of English bourgeois imperialism, wealth — made pos- 
sible by a favorable climate —breeds leisure and leisure sires 
civilization. Among the four physical factors which determine men’s 
activities, the “general aspects of nature” have a particular influence 
on the mind and the spirit. In those parts of the world (i.e., the 
tropics), where nature shows her awful majesty and power, men 
cease to inquire or think, feeling themselves inferior to nature, and 
permit an exaggerated imagination to have full play. Reasoned judg- 
ment is dethroned and poetic rather than scientific modes of thought 
prevail. Although all early civilizations, says Buckle, originated in 
the tropics or sub-tropics, they were guided by religious and super- 
stitious inspiration, which for him is equivalent to eventual degener- 
acy. On the other hand, the smooth quiet aspects of the temperate 
zone engender intellectual activity.” 

Taine’s famous Positivistic allignment of the determinants of 
literature —“la race, le milieu, le moment”— is too generally known 
to require particular comment here. 

In contemporary thought, with some distinguished exceptions," 
there is an obvious tendency to speak of the influence of climate on 
societal characteristics in tones of hesitancy, doubt, scepticism or 
outright denial. Even though the intramural squabbles of anthro- 
pologists, sociologists and historians may be far too intricate for 
the humble student of literature, he can at least see that authorities 
with such varied points of departure as Robert Lowie,'’? Sorokin, "3 
and Toynbee" assign to climatic environment an indecisive role in 
the development of the attributes of a culture. 

Latin American thought in the nineteenth century was impreg- 
nated with the scientific determinism of European naturalism, which 
became crystallized as Positivism, especially in Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and Mexico. Just why Positivism’ was the particular chosen 
vehicle in which the dominant European thought trends invaded the 
southern New World could be the theme of a revealing study. Suffice 
it to say here that the thinkers of the new nationalities, searching 
for the key to their future, found in determinism based on environ- 
ment and (or) race a provocative playground. Particularly was this 
true when they looked about them and saw one of the most complex 
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conglomerations of races and physical environments offered by mod- 
ern history. The outstanding and representative writers on social 
problems, from Sarmiento to Blanco-Fombona, were preoccupied 
with the way in which race and environment (with marked emphasis 
on climate and related factors) would determine the character of 
their nascent culture. 

As a conscious reaction against the lyricism of their founding 
fathers and with a convert’s devotion to Spencer, Comte, et al., they 
insisted in suspiciously desperate accents that their observations 
were based on “la Ciencia, ese redentor que nos ensefia a suavizar 
la tiranfa de la Naturaleza,” as Gonzalez Prada phrased it. José Gil 
Fortoul, a Venezuelan sociologist writing at the turn of the century, 
strikes the typical note when he says, 


Sea cual fuere el estado actual (del progreso en la Amé- 
rica intertropical), o triste y desconsolador como lo ven 
los unos, o floreciente y henchido de promesas, como lo 
pintan otros, es sin duda indispensable, para dar base cien- 
tifica a cualquiera de esas conclusiones contradictorias, 
estudiar en los medios org4nico y fisico el origen y motivo 
de las costumbres sur-americanas....'® 


In these discussions the same question of the influence of climate 
on literary activity which we have noted in their European masters 
is raised with some frequency. Usually the generations suckled on 
Positivism repeat clichés and easy generalities similar to those 
consecrated by Taine, Buckle and their confréres in Positivistic de- 
terminism. Let us see some examples. 

Victor Pérez Petit inhis competent biography of Rod6é, comment- 
ing on the paucity of true essayists in Latin America, offers a deter- 
ministic explanation which clearly indicates his familiarity with Taine: 


Tierras tropicales todo luz y esplendor, todo fuego y vida, 
la imaginaci6n ha privado sobre la meditaci6n, flor natural 
de los pafses brumosos, sin sol, graves y melancdlicos. 
Ante los fastuosos escenarios de nuestras selvas imponen- 
tes, el hombre suena y canta; frente al sudario de las nieves 
y alas brumas que envuelven los cuerpos y las almas, ha- 
bl4ndoles de cosas eternas y terribles, en las comarcas 
septentrionales, el hombre se encierraensu hogar y medita. 
Un cielo azul y lfmpido invita a salirse por los prados para 
reir en el aire embalsamado y cantar a los ecos de los 
montes lejanos...Nuestros hombres no podian ser excep- 
cién. Pero Rodé lo fué,"” 


A moment’s reflection on the climate of Montevideo and of most 
Latin American capitals suggests that our critic was thinking more 
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about his European readings than about the meteorological reali- 
ties of Spanish America! 

When Blanco-Fombona, pointing to Hostos as an exception to the 
general run of West Indian writers, says, “estas islas del mar Ca- 
ribe, llenas de luz, rientes de verdura...producen temperamentos 
voluptuosos, imaginativos, artistas, m4s que espfritus razonadores,””® 
he joins the platitudinous procession captained by Montesquieu, 
Buckle, and Taine. 

We can see in the widely-accepted trend of thought illustrated in 
these examples an unquestioning acquiescence to the idea that tropi- 
cal America is doomed in its literature to imaginative superficiality 
without reasoned substance. Perhaps the most completely damning 
expression of the deterministic pessimism toward art in the tropics 
is found in Francisco Bulnes’ savage and controversial «El porvenir 
de las naciones hispanoamericanas,>> published in the last year of 
the nineteenth century.'? A brief quotation will be enough to give the 
substance of his attitude: 


No se conoce un grande ni un pequeno arte musical del 
trdépico, niun buen instrumento musical; la flauta es egipcia, 
el laid caldeo, la citara persa, la lira griega. No ha habido 
tampoco una escultura niunapintura tropical. No hay gran- 
des industrias ni filosoffas, ni en general ciencia en el tré- 
pico. Hay poetas en los tr6épicos de otras razas en ellos 
aclimatados, pero no se conoce una poesf{a tropical y aun el 
poeta de raza del trigo en los trépicos es brillante como 
las aves de las espesuras t6rridas, exuberante como la ve- 
getacién tropical, difuso como un bosque de bejucos, atro- 
nador como las tempestades ecuatoriales, falso como las 
serpientes, numeroso como los moscos, con potencia de 
epidemia que todo contagia: la politica, la religion, las fi- 
nanzas, el arte militar, la historia y la filosofia. En los 
pafses tropicales se afilla como en Africa o todo esta en 
verso comoen la latina América; todo se rima, las palabras 
como las cifras, la astronomfa y la terapetitica, como el 
amor. El] fruto mental de color exquisito, de perfume ener- 
vante, de sabor insipido 0 empalagoso; se asemeja al fruto 
terrestre, de poca substancia impregnado en liquidos azu- 
carados y en sales organicas laxantes. ”° 


This is only one facet of Bulnes’ terrifying gloom, based on a 
version of Buckle’s geographic determinism, with regard to the fu- 
ture of Latin America. He divides human kind into three groups: 
those who eat wheat, those who eat corn, and the rice-eaters. Their 
rank in civilization isin that order. Because the tropics cannot pro- 
duce cereals of sufficient quality, no civilization of importance has 
existed or can exist in those regions. The only reason, he says, that 
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tropical America may not be so completely savage as corresponding 
parts of Africa and Asia is that wheat-eating Europeans conquered 
it. The paraphernalia of Positivistic science — tables and statistics — 
is introduced to prove that, with the possible exception of Brazil, 
Latin American nations are predestined to be fifth-rate nations at 
best. “El tr6pico es impotente para forjar con sus riquezas una sola 
naci6n de primer orden.” ?! 

However, few Spanish American essayists, even within the frame- 
work of Positivism, reached the depth of negation revealed in Bulnes. 
Francisco Garcfa Calder6n and Carlos Bunge (to select two typical 
examples) were inexorably influenced by deterministic considera- 
tions, and yet neither of them, critical as they were of the potency of 
tropical climate in Spanish American cultural development, cared to 
concede that the tropics had the last word. Garcfa Calderon, after 
examining and approving in part Bulnes’ analysis, declares, “Si el 
trépico deprime, no aniquila el esfuerzo humano,” and he cites Brazil 
as a tropical nation which has forged ahead.” In other hot countries, 
such as Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, he claims that “la desi- 
gualdad del territorio permite el éxodo a las regiones elevadas don- 
deel clima estimula a laaccién.” His faith in the virtues of immigra- 
tion tends to minimize the fatal influence of climate and leads him to 
say, “las profecias de Bulnes yerran por excesiva generalizacion.”” 

Bunge, also dissecting with a cruel, Positivistic scalpel and us- 
ing a kind of geographical-racial determinism as a basis for his 
whole condemnation of Hispanic American civilization, remarks on 
the tropics as a factor engendering a pathological fatalism, but con- 
tinues to say, “este fatalismo, sin duda extremo, mayor que el orien- 
tal en mejicanos y peruanos, y acaso en todos los pueblos que habi- 
taron regiones tropicales, no puede extenderse a las demas razas 
del continente.”* In consonance with his general thesis that race 
(new immigration in the case of Argentina) is the solution for the 
dolorous problems of Hispanic America, Bunge sees a ray of hope 
for tropical America in the fact that the mestizo appears to thrive 
in hot regions which would defeat pure Europeans. In the following 
passage, one can see the somewhat pathetic struggle of a Spanish 
American, logically convinced by the conclusions of European Posi- 
tivism but still unwilling to relinquish hope for the cultural future of 
America’s hot lands: 


; Y con todo, el mal, nuestro mal, no debe ser incurable!... 
en Hispano-América hay muchas razas y muchos climas; 
la reacciOn puede venir de aca o de alld; y ademas las con- 
vicciones de la historia cambian con frecuencia. En tiempo 
de las grandes civilizaciones orientales debi6 creerse que 
la civilizaci6neraelcalor...Civilicémonos por el trabajo!”® 
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The men whose ideas concerning? cultural progress and climate 
in Latin America we have been examining were essentially discour- 
aged thinkers who sought salvation in sources abroad — immigration 
and the imitation of foreign keys to success. After the first World 
War a widespread reaction against this frame of reference is ap- 
parent. Accompanying the intensified nationalism which has charac- 
terized contemporary Hispanic America, there is manifest a new 
type of idealistic faith in the power of autochthonous forces to forge 
a decent future for the continent. Nearly all of the notable essayists 
of the last thirty years — Ricardo Rojas, José Vaconcelos, Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez, José Carlos Mariategui and many others — express in 
one formor another this relative optimism and its rejection of Posi- 
tivistic determinism. For our purposes Vasconcelos’ well-known 
apology of the tropics is illustrative and pertinent. In outlining his 
exuberant vision of the future home of the “raza c6smica,” he starts 
from the fundamental idea that civilization in Western Europe com- 
menced in tropical or semi-tropical regions of the Mediterranean 
and, obeying the laws of an assumed principle of historical cycles, 
moved toward the North. Since this movement to the North corre- 
sponded chronologically with the growth of the Americas, the north- 
ern part of the hemisphere took the lead, while Latin America lagged. 
It was Vasconcelos’ hopeful contention that centers of civilization 
were swinging back to the tropics again: “Aforanza de sol, ansia de 
retornar a los sitios donde la vida palpita y se expande bajo un man- 
to de gloria. {La civilizaci6én retorna hacia el trépico!””° Sucha shift 
means a change in the type of civilization and the result, according 
to Vasconcelos, will be a glorious improvement: “El tr6épico quiere 
decir: profusi6n de elementos activos, aire y libertad, luz y alegrfa, 
y multiplicaci6n de los ritmos.” ”’ 

Doubtless inspired in part by the expansive faith of Vasconcelos, 
some sectors of literary criticism have made a complete about-face 
with regard to the merits of “tropicalismo” in literature. No longer 
do they consider the influence of the torrid zone on literary produc- 
tion to be curse; on the contrary it is often exalted and glorified in a 
manner reminiscent of Unanue. I choose almost at random a con- 
temporary appraisal of Rivera’s <La voragine,> in which the nov- 
elist is lauded as the “ejemplar paradigmatico” of the tropical author. 


Ese fuego que anima su prosa relampagueante, ese {m- 
petu salvaje...esa doma de la metdfora...ese arte de t6- 
rrida pujanza y de virilizadora urdimbre, en el cual se 
estructura la luz del solyel cabrillo de aguas... 4» de donde 
pudo sacarlo Rivera, si no es del trépico? ”8 


Perhaps the most sweeping example of this type of eulogy of lit- 
erature in the tropics is to be found in «Cartas al Ecuador,» a 
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series of essays by a well-known Ecuadoran intellectual, Benjamin 
Carri6On. It is confessedly a book written to stimulate civic morale 
at a time when Ecuadorans, never too cheerful at the best, were in- 
deed in low spirits. The Rio de Janeiro Protocol (1942) had deprived 
the country of vast territories claimed by her, and it was Carri6n’s 
public-spirited task to re-examine the values of his homeland and 
her history in order to find a rational basis for faith in the future. 
One of his basic theses is that the best and most genuine traits of 
Ecuador are results of its position in the tropics. In general, he 
claims, climate is more important in the formation of national char- 
acter than race or historical tradition. On this assumption he de- 
clares that “tropicalismo es ecuatorianidad,” and that his fellow citi- 
zens Should be proud of this fact rather than cringe or apologize in 
the face of it, like the “europeizantes mediocres.” In terms of spe- 
cific characteristics, what does Carri6n mean by “tropicalismo”? 
They are detailed in his characterization of the national heroe, 
Vicente Rocafuerte: 


..-le dfo el trépico la pasi6n, la inteligencia penetrante, 
la agilidad mental, el impetu de hacer, y eso que...es tan 
tropical y tan nuestro: la ‘voluntad de poderio’.”° 


With apostolic fervor, he synihesizes his confidence: 


Hagamos uno de nuestros evangelios nacionales, el de la 
fe en el tr6pico. Nuestra fe en la posibilidad hist6rica ab- 
soluta de poder vivir en el trépico una vida racional....°° 


Turning to the question of “tropicalismo” in literature, Carri6n is 
consistent with his general doctrine. The great figures of Ecuadoran 
literature — Olmedo, Espejo, Montalvo, Gonzd4lez Suarez — are out- 
standing because of their tropical qualities: their fiery passion and 
their rebellious ‘individualism. Contemporary Ecuadoran novels 
likewise manifest the warmth and passionate protest born in the tor- 
rid zone. Gil Gilbert’s «Nuestro pan> “es un triunfo de la nueva 
literatura ecuatoriana...de nuestro tropicalismo, lo mejor y mas 
rico que tenemos.” *. Even the novelists of Quito, such as Jorge 
Icaza, are described as “tropicales,” although Quito’s climate is far 
from tropical. 

In further support of his argument, Carri6n points out that lyrical 
poetry and political essays, with their intense personal note, con- 
stitute the characteristic literary output of Ecuador; by their na- 
ture, he says, they are impetuous and equatorial. On the other hand, 
escapist literature, introspective writing and impersonal, “pure” 
poetry — products of cold countries — have never taken root in trop- 
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Even such a non-tropical poetes$ as Gabriela Mistral has added 
her note of encouragement to the “faith-in-the-tropics” crusade of 
Vasconcelos and his admirers: 


2 Por qué se ha de decir tanta majaderfa del trépico? El 
trdépico es el cielo verdadero, el nico cielo-cielo; el tré- 
pico es la fruta éptima...el trépico es el Arbol casi huma- 
no que se llama del pan, el bananero que, él sdlo, puede 
alimentar gentes....Se ha de acabar el trépico del affiche 
odioso, que contiene alacranes, soldadesca pringosa y pe- 
reza; entonces, ;qué tierra de aire vegetal como para que 
vivan en ella los mejores hombres de este mundo! Enton- 
ces, ser ecuatoriano, 0 peruano, 0 mexicano, se volvera 
nobleza natural...y habr& venido a menos ser alem4n oO 
inglés o sueco, hombres de tierras desabridas, echadas a 
perder a la larga por los placeres quimicos. 


It is evident that such critics as Carrién do not basically dis- 
agree with the early theorists in thinking that climate impresses 
certain distinguishable and constant literary traits on writers. One 
can imagine that Buckle himself would not quarrel with Carri6n’s 
fundamental premise, even though the Ecuadoran’s value interpreta- 
tion would strike him as dismayingly inverted! 

A number of contemporary Spanish American men of letters, 
however, follow the dominant trend in modern sociological theory in 
denying or at least discounting the supposition that meteorological 
conditions are responsible toany great degree for the characteristics 
of agiven literature. Chief among these was Pedro Henrfquez Urena, 
whose statements onthe subject in <Seis ensayos en busca de nues- 
tra expresi6n>> (1927) caused considerable comment throughout 
Spanish America. 

Henrfquez Urefa’s specific point of departure was a reaction 
against the trite cliché, so often bandied about by Spanish crit- 
ics, that Hispanic American literature, conceived in the tropics, 
is therefore “exuberante”. According to him, this is a mistaken 
analysis of cause and effect. If “exuberancia” means prolific lit- 
erary production, he denies that Spanish American writers have 
been notably productive, particularly in comparison with those’ of 
Spain. If the term means verbosity, he claims that this trait is 
the result of a cultural level rather than tropical climate: “Si abun- 
da la palabrerfa, es porque escasea la cultura, la disciplina, y no 
por la exuberancia nuestra.” ** If “exuberancia” refers to pomposity 
and excessively embroidered language, then, he states, we must 
consider such a characteristic as a heritage of the Romantic move- 
ment which has persisted: “3No se atribuir4 a influencia del tré- 
pico lo que es influencia de Victor Hugo?”** Under any circum- 
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stances, none of these facets of “exuberancia” have anything to 
do with climate. 

Henrfquez Urefia was particularly irked by the common tendency 
to divide Hispanic America into two parts: the group of well-organ- 
ized nations of the temperate zone and “les petits pays chauds.” While 
the distinction may have some validity ineconomics, it cannot be ap- 
plied to literature: “No hay una literatura de la América tropical, 
frondosa y enfatica, y otra literatura de la América templada, toda 
serenidad y discrecién.”** Any differences inthe quality of the liter- 
atures of the several American republics, the critic contends, are 
dependent on levels of culture, in which political stability is the pri- 
mary factor.*® 

After following such a clear and well-knit attack onthe platitudes 
concerning the tropics and literature, it is somewhat disappointing 
to find that Henrfquez Urefia was not always consistent with his own 
theory. Ina discussion of Mexican literature, for example, he in- 
dicates that, while Mexico lies partly in the torrid zone, the altitude 
of the central plateau gives a non-tropical climate which lends to 
the literature its typical attributes: 


Como los paisajes de la altiplanicie de la Nueva Espaiia, 
recortados y aguzados por la tenuidad del aire, aridecidos 
por la sequedad y el frio, se cubren de tonos grises y ama- 
rillentos, asi la poesia mexicana parece pedirles su tonali- 
dadze? 


He remarks on the melancholy, soft sobriety of the typical literature 
of the highlands and insists that feverish grandiloquence in letters 
never prospered there, except in such a poet as Diaz Mir6n, who 
was borninthe coastal lowlands:“Diaz Miron...recoge en sus gran- 
des odas los fmpetus de la tierra caliente y en sus cuadros de idilio 
las reverberaciones del sol tropical.” * 

If one peruses superficially the prolific writings of Luis Alberto 
Sanchez, it appears at first glance that he is a modern Montesquieu 
who unhesitatingly divides Spanish America into literary zones with 
attributes determined by their climates. Tropical literature he de- 
scribes as “romantico y locuaz;” “poemdatico, lirico, polémico... 
empenachado, grandiloquente, amatorio.” * The literary production of 
the temperate zone (in which he includes the Mexican and Andean 
highlands) is, on the other hand, “objectivo, realista, atemporado, 
correcto.”* A closer reading of SAnchez’ often flamboyantly written 
essays nevertheless reveals that, while his literary zones generally 
correspond to climatic zones, he does not really attribute much im- 
portance to the effect of climate on cultural forms. Of the tropical 
zone he says, “...no es ya una forma geogr4fica, que cale poco, 
sino una forma mds étnica y, con mayor claridad, mds espiritual y 
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econémica.”*! Negroes, Andalusians, and Galicians settled in the 
tropical coastal regions, and their racial heritages have colored the 
artistic and literary development; Castilians, Basques, and Indians, 
on the other hand, have brought their traditional traits to the art of 
the highlands. Economic conditions also have a determining influ- 
ence on the quality of literature in the various zones. 

Among contemporary critics it is almost a commonplace to es- 
tablish more or less categorical classifications within the several 
national literatures based on geographical regions. In most of these 
generalizations we can notice, as we already have in the case of 
Henrfquez Urena and Luis Alberto SAnchez, the tendency to relate 
literary characteristics to atmospheric conditions. However, it is 
not usually clear whether this is simply metaphorical language or 
an indication of the critics’ belief in the effect of climate on letters. 

Luis Lépez de Mesa, speaking of Colombian literature, says, for 
example, “A BogotA le imprime su altiplanicie sosegada un ritmo 
evanescente de intimidad lfrica y asordinado escepticismo.”*? He 
characterizes other literary regions inasimilar fashion. Baldomero 
Sanin Cano describes the cultural life of Popay4n in climatic terms: 


Una atmdsfera tibia, una temperatura constante, sensi- 
bilizan exquisitamente los nervios. La vecindad de los al- 
tos montanas y volcanes, la direcci6én de los vientos, tienen 
la atmésfera en m&xima tensi6n eléctrica...los cerebros 
parece que resintieran la presencia del fluido: son vivaces, 
explosivos, luminosos. *3 


Following closely Lépez de Mesa, Carlos Garcfa Prada has made a 
specific zoning of Colombia into “climas estéticos,” and mentions, 
for example, the temperate Cauca Valley, “donde el alma se vuelve 
fina, amorosa, idealista y sonadora, y vagamente eglégica y senti- 
mental.” ** 


* * * 


What general conclusions can we draw from this fragmentary 
survey of what Latin Americans have thought about the climatic fac- 
tor in relation to their literary life? Fortunately, it is not our duty 
to determine the scientific truths involved in the controversy; that 
is a delicate problem for specialists in tropical medicine and social 
psychology to solve (if they can!) Our interest centers on the man- 
ner in which the various attitudes toward the question of climate and 
culture reflect different stages of intellectual development in Latin 
America. From this point of view our findings may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) All the Spanish American commentators referred to in this 
paper follow the foreign scientific conventionalities of their time in 
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discussing climate and literature, but usually “slant” them in ac- 
cordance with their own generation’s hope or despair concerning the 
cultural future of their homeland. 

(2) Unanue, writing in the early optimistic adolescence of the 
Spanish American republics, describes with considerable enthusiasm 
the tropical imagination allegedly ordained by the climatic zone of 
much of Spanish America. In so doing he typifies the early patriot’s 
zealous confidence in the future of their fledgling cultural life, and 
essentially identifies himself with the optimism of the Revolutionary 
generation. 

(3) Authors of the late nineteenth century, such as Bulnes, work- 
ing under the aegis of Positivism and discouraged by decades of po- 
litical turmoil in their homelands, saw little hope for literary prog- 
ress in the tropics. In general theirs was a melancholy generation, 
whose hopes and often physical existence were centered in Europe. 

(4) In the twentieth century we can distinguish two different atti- 
tudes toward the influence of climate on literature, both of them vig- 
orously confident and opposed to any predestined concept of Spanish 
American literary interiority caused by climatic factors. One is 
represented by Carri6n, who admits the influence of climate on lit- 
erary expression in the tropics and, like Unanue, exalts it. Henrf- 
quez Urena, equally scornful of the Positivistic consignment of trop- 
ical America to literary inferiority, simply denies the validity of the 
climatic concept and insists on the importance of less tangible fac- 
tors of a traditional and spiritual nature. Both Carri6én and Henri- 
quez Urena seem to represent a return to the fundamental optimism 
of the early patriots. 

(5) It is true that some writers have merely substituted one kind 
of determinism for another, rejecting climatic determinism in favor 
of some formof racial or economic interpretation of historical proc- 
esses. This appearstobe the case with Mariategui and L. A. Sanchez. 
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The stylistic analysis of any appreciable part of the production of 
a great literary artist is both interesting and nebulous. It is inter- 
esting because it may throw light upon the author’s particular genius, 
showing to a greater or less extent some of the features that set him 
apart. It is nebulous partly onaccount of the subjectivity of judgment 
inherent in the process of such analysis, partly because of the nature 
of the material with which the analysis must deal. Of course, style 
is not the only criterion by which an author should be judged, nor is 
it the only phase of his work which must be studied; but style is 
frequently the outward reflection of inner qualities and, as such, 
may reveal elements which it would otherwise be easy to pass over 
unnoticed. 

Among the various component parts of style —particularly of 
poetic style —form is one of the most obvious: and most important. 
It cannot be completely disassociated from vocabulary, imagery, 
rhyme and so on, but it may upon occasion be the agency through 
which these others attain their maximum effect. So it is with the 
ballades of Francois Villon. There is, in the total body of his work, 
a certain diversity of form involving several different verse patterns. 
But it is through the ballades primarily that his reputation in world 
letters has been attained. The ‘Ballade des dames du temps jadis,’ 
the ‘Ballade pour prier Nostre Dame’ and the ‘Ballade des pendus’ 
(sometimes known as the ‘Epitaphe Villon’) are among the best known 
poems of French literature if not of European literature. And so, if 
analysis of Villon’s use of the ballade as averse form reveals char- 
acteristics peculiarto him, it maybe assumed that this would repre- 
sent at least one of the reasons for his outstanding position among 
French writers. My purpose here is to show that there does seem 
to exist a special, personal pattern into which Villon cast a large 
percentage of his ballades, a pattern of ideational arrangement 
whereby we can observe the functioning of his genius in one of its 


many facets. 
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Naturally, it is the standard ballade which must concern us pri- 
marily. This consists of three strophes — usually of eight lines each, 
sometimes of ten or even more —and an envoi. Usual practice is 
that the envoi have half the number of lines contained in the main 
strophes, but Villon uses more than this proportion in those envois 
in which he has signed his name in acrostic: the six letters of his 
name plus the refrain give a total of seven lines. But the envoi is 
the least important part of the ballade from the standpoint of this 
discussion. It is in the ideational pattern df the three strophes that 
Villon’s special arrangement lies. It can be said that, by and large, 
his first two strophes state the chief question of the ballade and 
make preliminary application of the general idea to the general situ- 
ation. Usually, these two strophes are of such nature that they might 
have been composed by any reasonably good poet who had undertaken 
to treat the particular subject, and, while excellent, they have nothing 
about them especially individualizing. The third strophe, onthe other 
hand, embodies a point of view or an application of the general 
theme of the poem that is strictly Villon’s; it is much more specific 
or more personal or more picturesque or all three, and here lies 
the essence of the ballade which gives tone and flavor to the whole 
piece and stamps it as the work of Francois Villon and of him alone. 
Following this third strophe, the envoi tends to bring the poem back 
into the realm of generality by applying the data of the third strophe 
te the broader background of the first two. An examination of a few 
cases and the discussion of others will show how this works out. 

In the standard editions of the works of Villon, such as those of 
Foulet and Thuasne, there are thirty ballades either interpolated 
into the <Testament> or gathered as piéces diverses. Since the 
pattern outlined above refers specifically to the standard tristrophic 
form, three of these thirty must immediately be eliminated from the 
discussion since they have four or more strophes —- although even in 
these there is a reflection of the procedure under consideration. 
These are ballades numbered 5, 23, and 26.’ Of the remaining 
twenty-seven, eleven definitely show the pattern, four may be argued 
as showing it, two show it in what might be considered a reverse 
manner, and only ten do not show it at all. Even this division is 
striking: eleven out of twenty-seven showing a particular cast as 
against ten which certainly do not, with six more not surely belong- 
ing to either group. Yet of the ten which definitely do not show the 
pattern, four may be eliminated on the basis of subject-matter. In 
numbers 18, 19, 20 and 22, we are confronted with poetic tours de 
force in which each line must embody either a proverb or a menu 
propos or a contre vérité or a paradox. Naturally, there is little 
possibility that there could be any general donnée, any over-all 
theme which could be distributed throughout the ballade according to 
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a predetermined pattern, so that the question of whether or not our 
principle obtains cannot be put. This, then leaves six out of the 
twenty-seven ballades of standard form which do not show at all the 
arrangement which has been indicated. ? 

It would be unfair to ask the reader to accept this statistical 
analysis without offering some examples. Considerations of space 
prevent the presentation of all cases, but more or less extended dis- 
cussion of typical selections from each group will help to elucidate 
the matter. Perhaps the most striking example of all those showing 
the pattern is the ‘Ballade des pendus’ (no. 28).’ Villon, addressing 
his readers as “brother humans,” speaks through the mouth of one 
ofa half-dozen skeletons dangling from the gallows as mute evidence 
that “crime does not pay.” Too much interested in the flesh, they 
had paid the final penalty and now their flesh is rotted away and, 
naught but bones, they beseech the spectators not to laugh but rather 
to pray to God that He absolve them all (strophe D. But the specta- 
tor must not be shocked at being called “brother” by these erst- 
while criminals; he should remember that not all men are sensible 
and reasonable, and he should pity them, praying to the Virgin Mary 
that she intercede with her Son on their behalf. Meanwhile, let no 
living man scorn them but pray to God that He absolve them all 
(strophe II). Then the poet, through the ghastly jaws of the skele- 
ton, describes the group as it dangles there for all to see. The 
rain has washed and laundered them and the sun has dried them; 
birds have dug out their eyes and plucked away their brows. Never, 
never are they still —the shifting wind bandies them about as it will, 
hither and yon, while they sway: 


Plus becquetz d’oiseaulx que dez a couldre. 


“So, ‘brother men,’ be not of our brotherhood, but pray to God that 
He absolve us all!” (strophe II). And the poem ends with an envoi 
which contains a prayer for grace from the skeletons themselves 
and a final exhortation to the spectator-reader to pray to God that 
He absolve them all. 

Effective as the first two strophes may be, there is little in them 
which bears an exceptionally personal mark. One can imagine them 
coming from the pen of many another contemporary poet. The vo- 
cabulary isrelatively generalized, the exhortations are addressed to 
all who will listen and the moral lesson is offered for the better- 
ment of mankind, not for any particular men. But this generality of 
viewpoint is not present in the third strophe. This one seems im- 
pregnated with the same spirit that permeates the <Testament> in 
those passages in which Villon confronts the idea of death, especially 
the famous passage (vv. 297-328) which leads up to the “Ballade des 
dames du temps jadis.’ The horror and fear with which Villon had 
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contemplated the spectacle of the‘gibbet of Montfaucon with a sort of 
presentiment of his own possible fate finds full expression here. He 
identifies himself with the dangling skeletons, and almost seems to 
feel the force of the wind and the rain, the pecking of the birds. In 
the lines describing the jostling of the bones by the wind, one can 
sense the restlessness of the poet struggling against the gnawings of 
an uneasy conscience which never lets him have a moment’s peace. 
And then the final, crowning touch. There are few lines of verse 
more graphic and evocative than the one presenting the image of the 
thimble with its multitude of dents. The paradoxical incongruity of 
comparing the gruesome skeletons with the familiar and domestic 
thimble gives this metaphysical conceit an expressiveness of rare 
quality. And,as forthe strophe as a whole, the simplicity of expres- 
sion, the homeliness of the vocabulary chosen to convey the “shock 
value” of the imagery combine to raise the strophe, and hence the 
whole poem, well above the level of the merely good. Without ques- 
tion it is the third strophe which gives this ballade its special force, 
piquancy and poignancy. 

Of course, if the ‘Ballade des pendus’ were the only one to pre- 
sent the pattern which we have described, there would be little point 
to this whole discussion. Buta second example which will re-enforce 
the idea may be chosen, also from among Villon’s best-known poems, 
the ‘Ballade pour prier Nostre Dame’ (no. 6).* This legacy of the 
otherwise satirical testator is.offered to his mother as his only re- 
membrance, and one might say that in it he has bequeathed to her far 
more than worldly goods. It is a prayer the words of which are put 
into her mouth by her son,a prayer which expresses the simple faith 
of simple people. As she speaks, she exhorts the Virgin Mary to 
heed her prayers, for without such heeding there is no chance for 
salvation. And in this faith she wishes to live and die (strophe D. 
Let the Mother of Christ intercede with Him as she had done in the 
cases of other, more notorious sinners, she who had given the world 
its Savior in the Immaculate Conception. It is in this faith that she 
wishes to live and die (strophe II). “Behold,” she says, “here am I, 
a poor little old woman, untutored and unlettered. But I know that on 
the walls of the parish church I see paintings of Heaven with its 
blessings and Hell with its tortures; I shudder at the latter and thrill 
with joy at the former. Let me have the joy, high Goddess, asylum 
of sinners. In this faith I wish to live and die (strophe III). Worthy 
Virgin, Princess, you bore Jesus who came to Earth in mortal form 
to help us and save us by His death. He is Our Lord, this is my con- 
fession and in this faith I wish to live and die” (Envoi, in acrostic). 
The pattern is once more present. The first two strophes and the 
envoi give a brief, simple expression of a general religious point of 
view, particularly in so far as the cult of the Virgin Mary is 
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concerned. The ideas are general and such as would be expected 
from any brief exposition of the current theology by a person of 
similar background. But in the third strophe is found all the love 
and affection of a wayward son breathed into the thoughts of the 
simple unlettered old lady. In the one line: 


Femme je suis povrette et ancienne. 


we get the full force of the poet’s emotion through the simplest of 
means, the diminutive suffix of “povrette.” And, as the strophe 
proceeds, we can see her standing before the paintings on the walls 
of the parish church, yearning for the gift of Paradise and shudder- 
ing at the threat of Hell. The whole scene is so vivid that it is sur- 
prising that there has come from it no painting nor even an illustra- 
tion for an edition of the works of Villon. Again, the effectiveness 
arises from the simplicity and picturesqueness of the words used in 
presenting the images. If Villon did not give his mother the gift of 
Paradise, at least he gave her immortality. 

We shall dismiss the rest of the ballades belonging to the first 
group with a few remarks on certain ones only. In the ‘Ballade a 
s’amye’ (no. 7), while the whole poem is quite personal, being ad- 
dressed in acrostic to Francois and Marthe, the first two strophes 
serve chiefly as introduction to the third wherein Villon makes a 
prophecy a la Ronsard as to what will happen to Marthe’s beauty: 


Vny temps viendra qui fera dessechier, 
Jaunir, flestrir vostre espanye fleur; 

Je m’en risse, se tant peusse maschier 
Lors; mais nennil, ce seroit donc foleur: 
Vieil seray; vous, laide, sans couleur; 
Or beuvez fort, tant que ru peut courir; 
Ne donnez pas a tous ceste douleur, 
Sans empirer, ung povre secourir. > 


In ‘Les contreditz de Franc Gontier’ (no. 11), the first strophe pre- 
sents the picture of the fat canon and his lady friend, Sidoine; the 
second portrays their counterparts, Franc Gontier and Helaine; 
while the third gives Villon’s personal reaction to the point of view 
of the latter pair: 


Se bien leur est, cause n’ay qu'il me poise.° 


And thus it is with the rest of this group: the third strophe ties in 
more closely with Villon’s personal life or with his own point of view 
than do the first two. 

The ‘Ballade de l’appel’ or ‘Question au clerc du guichet’ (no. 
30)? can serve as an example of the group wherein the distinction is 
not so marked but may well be said to be present. This ballade was 
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written at the time when Villon had successfully appealed to the 
Parlement for commutation of the death sentence. In his joy, he 
addressed this question to his jailer, Garnier, who had apparently 
been skeptical of the chances for a successful appeal. “What do you 
think now, Garnier? Was I wise or foolish? When any animal is 
cornered, it’s natural for it to try to get out. So, when the death 
sentence was passed on me, was that any time for me to keep quiet? 
(strophe D. If I had had a lot of pull, I wouldn’t have been in such 
dire straits. But when they gave me this arbitrary sentence, was 
that any time for me to keep quiet? (strophe ID. Did you think that 
I didn’t have sense enough to say ‘I appeal’? Well, I did, I can tell 
you, though I didn’t have much faith in it. But when they said, before 
a notary, ‘You shall be hanged! do you suppose that that was any 
time for me to keep quiet? (strophe IID. If I hadn’t spoken up, I’d 
have been dead long ago. Was that any time for me to keep quiet?” 
(Envoi) It is obvious that there is less distinction among the three 
strophes in this ballade than in those previously discussed. But, 
none the less, the tone of the third strophe seems to be a little more 
personal than that of the others, especially in view of the “J’en appel” 
and the “Pendu serez,” which, through their directness, bring the 
reader more into the presence of the poet as he was in the presence 
of the judges. I shall not labor the point, but it does seem that the 
pattern is present here as well as in those already examined. 

To show that there are some of Villon’s ballades which do not 
have the pattern, we might mention the ‘Ballade contre les ennemis 
de la France’ (no. 21).* In this, the longest of the tristophic ballades 
because of the eleven lines in each strophe, the poet heaps invective 
and curses upon the heads of those who would wish ill to the kingdom 
of France. The procedure of each strophe is the same: a curse is 
suggested and compared to some ancient mythological or biblical 
curse. Each curse, with one or two exceptions, is given two lines, 
thus requiring eleven lines in ordertobring in the refrain. It makes 
no particular difference in what order the main strophes are read, 
the tone and meaning of the poem remain the same. The general 
content is the same, the type of allusions the same. And this ballade 
is typical of that small group left after the elimination of those 
groups mentioned and enumerated earlier in this paper. 

As indicated previously, there is some reflection of the pattern 
even in those ballades which have more than the standard three 
strophes. In the one known simply as ‘Double ballade’ (no. 5), after 
four strophes alluding to well-known persons who have suffered from 
love, the fifth strophe tells of Villon’s unfortunate love for Katherine 
de Vausselles and of how he suffered at her hands. In another 
‘Double ballade’ (no. 23), addressed to Marie d’Orléans, the third, 
fourth and fifth out of six strophes are applied to Villon’s reaction to 
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the birth of Marie, while the others glorify it in general terms. And 
finally, in the ‘Debat du cuer et du corps de Villon’ (no. 26), it is in 
the third strophe out of four, that Cuer abandons the staccato repar- 
tee of the first two and launches into a sermon for the edification of 
‘Corps: a difference in tone though hardly more personal or specific 
than the rest. 

There is also a pair of ballades which seems to reverse the pat- 
tern. In these two (nos. 2 and 15), it is the first two strophes that 
are more specific and seem to lead up to a generalization in the 
third. This is a procedure that one might expect to find as a corol- 
lary somewhere along the line in the history of the ballade, and it 
may be that Villon consciously reversed the more frequent pattern, 
although there seems to be no reason for such a switch inherent in 
the subjects of these two. They constitute, however, interesting va- 
riations from the main pattern. And thus, always recognizing the 
possible subjectivity of our analysis, it seems borne out that of the 
thirty ballades in the works of Frangois Villon, only six fail to show 
in any way the pattern outlined. 

What does all this indicate as regards Villon’s style and his con- 
ception of his art? With the exception of the four ballades which we 
have called tours de force each poem treats ofan idea, of an incident, 
or of a subject which has a certain amount of unity. In approaching 
his topic, Villon seems to view it first of all from a general stand- 
point; he describes the total situation or outlines the whole idea. 
This he does in the first two strophes. in the third strophe, however, 
his own particular genius brings him to look at his topic from a 
personal angle, and it is here especially that the frequently alleged 
personal lyricism of Villon shows to its best advantage. He infuses 
into the third strophe all the pent-up emotion that has brought forth 
the poem in the first place; he brings inthe picturesque descriptions, 
the specific biographical details or whatever else the poem may call 
for in the line of personalization. The third strophe is thus the key- 
stone of the structure of the ballades of Villon. And even in the 
“non-standard” ballades, there exists some of this same tendency to 
sketch the background in order to give perspective to what may be 
looked upon as the central focus of the poem: the personal reaction. 
Needless to say, within such a pattern —and this includes both the 
“standard” and the “non-standard” ballades — it is usually the func- 
tion of the envoi to expand the horizon again and to apply the personal 
phase of the topic to the general situation. The result is a combina- 
tion of form and content characteristic of Villon, comparable to the 
work of none of his contemporaries. 2 In fact, it might be said that 
we must wait more than four centuries, for the sonnets of Heredia, 
to find a similar structural progression from the general to the spe- 
cific to the general again which will be characteristic of an author 
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written at the time when Villon ‘had successfully appealed to the 
Parlement for commutation of the death sentence. In his joy, he 
addressed this question to his jailer, Garnier, who had apparently 
been skeptical of the chances for a successful appeal. “What do you 
think now, Garnier? Was I wise or foolish? When any animal is 
cornered, it’s natural for it to try to get out. So, when the death 
sentence was passed on me, was that any time for me to keep quiet ? 
(strophe D. If I had had a lot of pull, I wouldn’t have been in such 
dire straits. But when they gave me this arbitrary sentence, was 
that any time for me to keep quiet? (strophe ID. Did you think that 
I didn’t have sense enough to say ‘I appeal’? Well, I did, I can tell 
you, though I didn’t have much faith in it. But when they said, before 
a notary, ‘You shall be hanged! do you suppose that that was any 
time for me to keep quiet? (strophe IID. If I hadn’t spoken up, I’d 
have been dead long ago. Was that any time for me to keep quiet?” 
(Envoi) It is obvious that there is less distinction among the three 
strophes in this ballade than in those previously discussed. But, 
none the less, the tone of the third strophe seems to be a little more 
personal than that of the others, especially in view of the “J’en appel” 
and the “Pendu serez,” which, through their directness, bring the 
reader more into the presence of the poet as he was in the presence 
of the judges. I shall not labor the point, but it does seem that the 
pattern is present here as well as in those already examined. 

To show that there are some of Villon’s ballades which do not 
have the pattern, we might mention the ‘Ballade contre les ennemis 
de la France’ (no. 21).* In this, the longest of the tristophic ballades 
because of the eleven lines in each strophe, the poet heaps invective 
and curses upon the heads of those who would wish ill to the kingdom 
of France. The procedure of each strophe is the same: a curse is 
suggested and compared to some ancient mythological or biblical 
curse. Each curse, with one or two exceptions, is given two lines, 
thus requiring eleven lines in ordertobring in the refrain. It makes 
no particular difference in what order the main strophes are read, 
the tone and meaning of the poem remain the same. The general 
content is the same, the type of allusions the same. And this ballade 
is typical of that small group left after the elimination of those 
groups mentioned and enumerated earlier in this paper. 

As indicated previously, there is some reflection of the pattern 
even in those ballades which have more than the standard three 
strophes. In the one known simply as ‘Double ballade’ (no. 5), after 
four strophes alluding to well-known persons who have suffered from 
love, the fifth strophe tells of Villon’s unfortunate love for Katherine 
de Vausselles and of how he suffered at her hands. In another 
‘Double ballade’ (no. 23), addressed to Marie d’Orléans, the third, 
fourth and fifth out of six strophes are applied to Villon’s reaction to 
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the birth of Marie, while the others glorify it in general terms. And 
finally, in the ‘Debat du cuer et du corps de Villon’ (no. 26), it is in 
the third strophe out of four, that Cuer abandons the staccato repar- 
tee of the first two and launches into a sermon for the edification of 
‘Corps: a difference in tone though hardly more personal or specific 
than the rest. 

There is also a pair of ballades which seems to reverse the pat- 
tern. In these two (nos. 2 and 15), it is the first two strophes that 
are more specific and seem to lead up to a generalization in the 
third. This is a procedure that one might expect to find as a corol- 
lary somewhere along the line in the history of the ballade, and it 
may be that Villon consciously reversed the more frequent pattern, 
although there seems to be no reason for such a switch inherent in 
the subjects of these two. They constitute, however, interesting va- 
riations from the main pattern. And thus, always recognizing the 
possible subjectivity of our analysis, it seems borne out that of the 
thirty ballades in the works of Francois Villon, only six fail to show 
in any way the pattern outlined. 

What does all this indicate as regards Villon’s style and his con- 
ception of his art? With the exception of the four ballades which we 
have called tours de force each poem treats ofan idea, of an incident, 
or of a subject which has a certain amount of unity. In approaching 
his topic, Villon seems to view it first of all from a general stand- 
point; he describes the total situation or outlines the whole idea. 
This he does in the first two strophes. in the third strophe, however, 
his own particular genius brings him to look at his topic from a 
personal angle, and it is here especially that the frequently alleged 
personal lyricism of Villon shows to its best advantage. He infuses 
into the third strophe all the pent-up emotion that has brought forth 
the poem in the first place; he brings inthe picturesque descriptions, 
the specific biographical details or whatever else the poem may call 
for in the line of personalization. The third strophe is thus the key- 
stone of the structure of the ballades of Villon. And even in the 
“non-standard” ballades, there exists some of this same tendency to 
sketch the background in order to give perspective to what may be 
looked upon as the central focus of the poem: the personal reaction. 
Needless to say, within such a pattern —and this includes both the 
“standard” and the “non-standard” ballades — it is usually the func- 
tion of the envoi to expand the horizon again and to apply the personal 
phase of the topic to the general situation. The result is a combina- 
tion of form and content characteristic of Villon, comparable to the 
work of none of his contemporaries. In fact, it might be said that 
we must wait more than four centuries, for the sonnets of Heredia, 
to find a similar structural progression from the general to the spe- 
cific to the general again which will be characteristic of an author 
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rather than incidental in an individual poem. In this pattern may 
well reside one of the chief reasons why it is possible to speak of 
Francois Villon as “the first of modern French poets.” 


1. Numerical Listing of the Ballades 


(References are to lines or Poésies diverses in the Foulet edition: 
«Francois Villon, Oeuvres,» éditées par A. Longnon, 4€ édition revue 
par L. Foulet, Paris, H. Champion, 1932.) 


1. ‘Ballade des dames du temps jadis,’ 329-356. 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? 
2. ‘Ballade des seigneurs du temps jadis,’ 357-384. 
Mais ou est le preux Charlemaigne ? 
3. ‘Ballade en vieil langage frangoys,’ 385-412. 
Autant en emporte ly vens. 
4. ‘Ballade de la belle Heaulmiere,’ 533-560. 
Ne que monnoye qu’on descrie. 
5. ‘Double ballade,’ 625-672. 
Bien est heureux qui riens n’y a. 
6. ‘Ballade pour prier Nostre Dame,’ 871-909. 
En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir. 
7, ‘Ballade a s’amye,’ 942-969. 
Sans empirer, ung povre secourir. 
8. “Ballade et oraison,’ 1238-1265. 
L’ame du bon feu maistre Jehan Cotart. 
9. “Ballade pour Robert d’Estouteville,’ 1378-1405. 
Et c’est la fin pour quoy sommes ensemble. 
10. ‘Ballade,’ 1422-1456. 
Soient frittes ces langues envieuses! 
11. ‘Ballade des contreditz de Franc Gontier,’ 1473-1506. 
Il n’est tresor que de vivre a son aise. 
12. ‘Ballade des femmes de Paris,’ 1515-1542. 
Il n’est bon bec que de Paris. 
13. ‘Ballade de la grosse Margot,’ 1591-1627. 
En ce bordeau ou tenons nostre estat. 
14. ‘Ballade de bonne doctrine,’ 1692-1719. 
Tout aux tavernes et aux filles. 
15. “Ballade de mercy,’ 1968-1995. 
Je crie a toutes gens mercis. 
16. ‘Autre ballade,’ 1996-2023. 
Quant de ce monde voult partir. 
17. ‘Ballade de bon conseil,’ P.D., I. 
Par offenser et prendre autruy demaine. 
18. ‘Ballade des proverbes,’ P.D., I. 
Tant crie l’on Noel qu’il vient. 
19. ‘Ballade des menus propos,’ P.D., II. 
Je congnois tout fors que moy mesmes. 
20. ‘Ballade des contre verités,’ P.D., IV. 
Ne bien conseillé qu’amoureux. 


21. “Ballade contre les ennemis de la France,’ P.D., V. 
Qui mal vouldroit au royaulme de France! 

22. ‘Ballade du concours de Blois,’ P.D., VII. 
Bien recueully, debouté de chacun. 

23. “Double ballade,’ P.D., VII (vv. 49-100). 
On doit dire du bien le bien. 

24. ‘Epitre a ses amis,’ P.D., IX. 
Le lesserez la, le povre Villon? 

25. “Requeste a Mons. de Bourbon,’ P.D., X. 
Vous n’y perdrez seulement que 1’attente. 

26. “Debat du cuer et du corps de Villon,’ P.D., XI. 
Plus ne t’en dis. — Et je m’en passeray. — 

27. ‘Ballade au nom de la Fortune,’ P.D., XII. 
Par mon conseil prens tout en gré, Villon! 

28. “Ballade des pendus’ (‘Epitaphe Villon’), P.D., XIV. 
Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absouldre! 

29. ‘Requeste a la cour de Parlement,’ P.D., XV. 
Mere des bons et seur des benois anges! 

30. “Ballade de l’appel,’ P.D., XVI. 
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Estoit il lors temps de moy taire? 
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2. For purposes of summary the thirty ballades may be charted as follows: 


Non- Tours de Definitely Possibly Show not 
standard force Show Show at all 
Bs DBE 18, 19, 1OndenG., Ree sae doe 4, 9,10, 
26 20522 ITE alas, alah, 30 21, 24, 
Wipac oe eos (In reverse: 27 
29 Dae) 
J 
3. Foulet, ed. cit., pp. 96-97. 
4. Foulet, ed. cit., pp. 40-41. 
5. Foulet, ed. cit., p. 43. 
6. Foulet, ed. cit., p. 60. 
7. Foulet, ed. cit., pp. 98-99. 
8. Foulet, ed. cit., pp. 82-84. 
9. A check of several hundred ballades of contemporaries or predecessors of 


Villon has brought to light no similar patternization which could be called char- 
acteristic either of an individual author or of the ballade as a poetic form. 


THE FORMATION OF ‘HYBRID DERIVATIVES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN’ 


Paul Schach 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 


One of the most intriguing problems in the study of non-English 
immigrant tongues in America? is the reciprocal relationship be- 
tween American English and the colonial dialect in question. How 
does the speaker of such an immigrant tongue adjust himself lin- 
guistically to the extingencies of a changed and changing physical, 
social, and cultural environment? In what manner and to what ex- 
tent does he borrow from or contribute to the dominant language? 
How complete is the process of assimilation of the borrowed lexical 
material to the phonemic and morphological structure of his native 
language? Unfortunately the popular anecdotal method of dealing 
with non-English speech in this country has created widespread and 
persistent misconceptions about these ‘mixed’ languages. Pennsyl- 
vania German, for example, is still commonly believed to be an in- 
discriminate mixture of ‘Dutchified’ English and ‘corrupt’ German 
spoken with complete disregard for ‘grammar.’* As Professor 
Haugen* has recently pointed out, however, the speaker of a colonial 
dialect usually has a rather well-developed Sprachgeftihl which ex- 
erts a certain moderating influence onthe necessary process of aug- 
menting his vocabulary by borrowing from English. Even those sec- 
ondary dialects which, like Pennsylvania German, no longer have an 
anchorage in a written language, have norms, although these norms 
are, of course, not those of the standard language. 

In this paper I shall discuss only one aspect of the rather com- 
plex problem of the mutual influence of English and Pennsylvania 
German;* namely, the formation of hybrid derivatives in the colonial 
language. The term hybrid derivative is used here to designate 
words formed by joining prefixes or suffixes of the one language to 
words or stems of the other language. A primary hybrid derivative 
consists of a PaG affix plus an English word or stem; a secondary 
hybrid derivative is composed of an English affix plus a PaG word 
or stem. Pennsylvania German, which has existed as a speech 
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island for about two hundred years,* is a remarkably homogeneous 
fusion of dialects of the Palatinate and adjacent areas’ somewhat 
modified by Standard German, Swabian, and Swiss Alemannic,’® and 
influenced considerably by English in idiom and vocabulary. The 
English lexical admixture consists of loan words,’ semantic bor- 
rowings, and hybrid formations."° 

The PaG prefix ge- (ge-),'!! which appears as k- before -f, -h, 
-S, and -sch, occurs ina large number of PaG neuter verbal nouns 
denoting duration or frequent repetition, usually with an unpleasant, 
disapproving, or derogatory connotation,'’? such as Gebreddig 
‘long-winded preaching, habitual scolding,’ Gegeig (Gegeige) ‘con- 
tinual fiddling,” Gejeemer (Gejammer) ‘incessant moaning or la- 
menting,’ and Gejaag ‘frequent or prolonged hunting, driving, or 
gadding about.’ Among the commonly heard hybrid derivatives 
formed on this pattern are Gekick ‘habitual kicking or objecting,’ 
Gekooks ‘importunate coaxing,’ Gepeddel ‘continued peddling’ 
(possibly influenced by the native word Gebeddel ‘incessant beg- 
ging’), Gepook ‘impatient or rude crowding or pressing’ (cf. Ge- 
drange), Getsch&bber ‘continued jabbering,’ Getschiet ‘fla- 
grant cheating,’ Getschaa ‘unduly prolonged or obnoxious chew- 
ing, incessant talking,’ and Getschump ‘repeated or continued 
jumping.’ The k- form of the prefix occurs in Kficker ‘continu- 
al computing,’ Khunt ‘prolonged, (unsuccessful) hunting,’ and 
Kschniek ‘habitual sneaking.’ All these verbal nouns are derived 
from the corresponding English loan-verbs. Getschaa is the de- 
rivative of tschaae, which reflects the earlier, now vulgar pro- 
nunciation of the English verb ‘to chew.’ Beside this hybrid noun 
there is the native doublet Gekau, the meaning of which Lambert 
gives as ‘chewing (also the rag).’ 

In Gedrasch ‘trash,’ which is made up of the PaG prefix ge- 
and the English noun trash, the prefix seems to have collective 
meaning as in the native words Gebisch (Gebtisch) ‘bushes’ or 
Gebelk (Gebalk) ‘beams or framework of a structure.’ This de- 
nominative hybrid collective was probably formed under the influ- 
ence of the synonymous Kfrees ‘trash, miscellaneous articles’ 
(cf. Gefrass ‘Nahrung des Wildschweins’) and the phonetically simi- 
lar Gedratsch ‘continual gadding’ (cf. Getratsch[e], Getratsch[e] 
‘sossip, twaddle’). 

The prevalence of the prefix k- in verbal and collective nouns as 
well as its frequent pleonastic use in such words as Kfach ‘rail 
section ofafence’ (cf. Fach ‘compartment, division’)and Kschpass 
(Spass) ‘fun’ account for the occasional metathesis in the loan nouns 
Kschweier and Kschwarl (for Schkweier ‘squire’ and 
Schkwarl ‘squirrel’). The nativeword Schklaaf (Sklave) ‘slave’ 
is sometimes pronounced Kschlaaf for the same reason. 
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Ge- with its variant k- is the only productive nominal prefix 
in Pennsylvania German from the standpoint of hybrid derivation. 
Among the sporadic hybrid nouns containing other prefixes is Uff- 
rohr ‘up-roar,’ which is evidently a cross between PaG Uffruhr 
(Aufruhr) and English uproar. 

The feeling of irksomeness or misapprobation expressed by the 
deverbative nouns discussed above is characteristic also of the col- 
lectives of occurrence derived from verbs by the suffix -ei (-ei) or 
its extended form -erei (-erei). Examples of this type of deverba- 
tive noun are Fresserei ‘gluttony, feast,’ Hexerei ‘witchcraft, 
sorcery,’ and Sauferei ‘excessive or habitual drinking.’ This 
type of noun is less common, however, than the type derived by the 
ge- prefix. Consequently there are relatively few hybrid derivatives 
in -ei in common use in the dialect. Among them are Akderei 
‘pretending, acting,’ Badderei ‘bother,’ and Bickbockerei 
‘swaggering, acting important’ (cf. Grosstuerei). The first two are 
derived from the loan verbs 4kde ‘to act’ and baddere ‘to both- 
er.’ The last is either a Germanization of English bigbugery or 
else is composed of the loan noun Bickbock and the extended 
form of the suffix. 

Much more productive is the deverbative noun suffix -s, which is 
quite common in the dialects of western Germany, especially in 
Rhenish Franconian.'? In Pennsylvania German, verbal nouns formed 
with this suffix are sometimes used interchangeably with the sub- 
stantivized infinitive. More frequently, however, this verbal noun 
is used instead of the infinitive noun. A common example is 
Schwetzes ‘talking, speaking’ (cf. Schwatzen, Schwdtzen), the use 
of which can be illustrated in the sentence All dei Schwetzes 
hot gaar nix gebatt ‘All your talking did no good at all.’ A 
hybrid verbal noun of this type is Hundes ‘hunting,’ a semantic 
variant of the native word Jaages (Jagen). Returning home witha 
brace of pheasants, for example, the Pennsylvania German hunter 
might say Heit henn mer awwer gut Hundes khatte 
‘Today we certainly had good hunting.’ Akdes ‘acting, behavior,’ 
Fickeres ‘figuring, computing,’ and Schbelles ‘spelling’ usu- 
ally have a slightly disparaging connotation. Schtoddijes ‘study- 
ing,’ on the other hand, does not. In Rummfuules ‘fooling around’ 
and Tschumpes ‘jumping,’ the feeling of annoyance, while quite 
pronounced, is not so strong as inthe deverbatives formed by the ge- 
prefix or the -ei suffix. From the realm of sports we get Baddes 
‘batting,’ Katsches or Ketsches ‘catching,’ and Pitsches 
‘pitching,’ which are quite free of any derogatory connotation. 
Pickes can designate either the act of selecting or one’s share of 
the spoils (in this sense influenced by the loan noun pickings). 
Dreiwes ‘driving (an automobile or other vehicle)’ is not a hybrid 
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derivative, but it illustrates the manner in which a PaG word 
(in this case dreiwe G. _ treiben) frequently extends its se- 
mantic sphere to include the meaning of the cognate English 
word. 

Oft repeated actions such as farm chores and household tasks 
are regularly designated by this type of verbal noun; for example, 
Fiederes (Fittern) ‘feeding (cattle),’ Melkes (Melken) ‘milk- 
ing,’ Backes (Backen) ‘baking,’ Koches (Kochen) ‘cooking,’ 
Wesches (Waschen) ‘washing,’ Biggeles (Biigeln) ‘ironing,’ 
Butzes (Putzen) ‘cleaning,’ etc. To this group belong such hybrid 
derivatives as Butscheres ‘butchering,’ Schgrobbes ‘scrub- 
bing,’ and Schwieberes ‘sweeping.’ This noun is derived from 
schwiebere ‘touse a carpet sweeper,’ which in turn is a verbal 
derivative of theloannoun Schwieber ‘carpet sweeper.’ Schwie- 
bere is never used in place of ki fre or keere (kehren) ‘to 
sweep (with a broom).’ Likewise butschere ‘to butcher’ is not 
used interchangeably with schlachte (schlachten), since the lat- 
ter verb in Pennsylvania German means specifically ‘to slaughter’ 
while the loan verb includes the making of sausage and all other 
tasks connected with the preparation of the meat. 

In addition to being used to form verbal nouns corresponding to 
the standard German or English gerund and those denoting habitual 
domestic activities, the -s suffix is also employed to form collective 
concrete nouns. This is not a PaG innovation. Leses (Lekttire) 
‘reading matter,’ for example, is widely used in western Germany.'* 
In the dialects of the Odenwald we find such examples as esses 
(Essen) ‘food,’ drinkes (Getrank) ‘beverage,’ and schreiwes 
(Schreibwaren) ‘writing materials.’!* PaG deverbatives of this type 
include Dunkes (Tunke) ‘gravy’ and Schdrickes ‘knitting’ (cf. 
Swabian strickete, standard German Strickzeug). The most fre- 
quently heard hybrids formed on this pattern are Schmookes 
‘materials for smoking’ and Tschaaes ‘chewing tobacco.’ 
Schmookes is a more inclusive term than Schmookduwak 
‘smoking tobacco;’ Tschaaes, on the other hand, is a synonym of 
the hybrid compound Tschaaduwak ‘chewing tobacco.’ It seems 
likely, therefore, that Schmookes was formed according to the 
pattern of the native nouns of this kind, and that Tschaaes was 
later formed by analogy to Schmookes. 

Nomina agentis are regularly derived from verbs by means of 
the suffix -er (-er). But since the corresponding English suffix of 
agency as pronounced by the Pennsylvania German is identical in 
sound with its PaG congener, it is impossible to distinguish between 
loan nouns of agent and hybrid derivatives. Two loan nouns, Harts- 
kawwer ‘heart-coward’ and Meschgieder, ‘mosquito’ (cf. 
“skeeter”), however, Seem to have been hybridized under the 
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influence of the many native nouns in -er, although they are, of 
course, not deverbative nouns of agent. 

The feminines of a few nouns are formed by adding -n (-in) to 
the masculine noun of agent; for example, Melkern (Melkerin) 
‘milkmaid’ and Meeschdern (Meisterin) ‘mistress.’ The only 
feminine hybrid derivative or this kind Iknowofis Tietschern 
with its compound Schultietschern ‘school teacher’ (cf. the na- 
tive synonym Schulmeeschdern). 

Proper names, on the other hand, regularly indicate ‘Mrs.’ by 
the addition of a characteristic feminine termination (cf: the 18th 
century forms ‘die Neuberin,’ ‘die Schillerin,’ etc.). This suffix is 
the same as that used for forming the feminines of common nouns 
unless the name ends in -d, -t, -l, -man(n), or a vowel. In the 
latter case the femine suffix is -sen. Typical examples are die 
Apnern ‘Mrs. Abner,’ die Albertsen ‘Mrs. Albert,’ die 
Fenilisen ‘Mrs. Fenili,’ die Evrisen ‘Mrs. Avery,’ and die 
Guttmensen ‘Mrs. Goodman.’ There seems to be a tendency, 
however, in some areas to extend the -sen form and to use it almost 
exclusively. !6 

Probably one of the first words the German settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania borrowed from their English-speaking neighbors was In- 
sching ‘Indian,’ which is a completely Germanized form of “in- 
jun.” !” The voiced affricate of the English word is replaced by the 
corresponding PaG voiceless phoneme ‘sch’ (or the voiceless af- 
fricate ‘tsch’), and the English termination -un is replaced by the 
PaG masculine nominal suffix -ing (-ing), which occurs in such na- 
tive words as Parsching or Pursching (Pfirsich) ‘peach’ (cf. 
the family name ‘Pershing’) and Hensching (Handschuh[e]) 
‘glove(s).’ 

As in the case of nouns of agent, it is impossible to distinguish 
between (feminine) loan nouns and hybridnouns ending in -ing (-ung). 

A few deverbative collective nouns are formed in Pennsylvania 
German by the addition of the suffix -sel (-sal, -sel) to the stem of 
the verb. Common examples are Fillsel ‘sausage meat’ (cf. 
Fiillsel ‘filling’) and Hecksel (Hiacksel) ‘chopped straw,’ which 
occurs in the compound Heckselfuder (Hackselfutter) ‘fodder 
from cut straw.’ An analogical formation to this word is Mixel- 
fuder ‘cut mixed feed.’ Another compound of Mixel (from mixe 
‘to mix’) —the simplex Mixel, to the best of my knowledge, is not 
inuse—is Mixelweese ‘mixture, hodgepodge,’ which seems to 
have been formed by analogy to Khuddelweese ‘tangled threads, 
tangled affairs.’ 

Feminine abstract nouns are derived from monosyllabic adjec- 
tives by the addition of the pleonastic adjective suffix -ig (-ig) plus 
the noun suffix -keet (-keit),asin Schlechtigkeet (Schlechtigkeit) 
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‘badness.’ An abstract noun derived in this manner from an English 
adjective is Mienigkeet ‘meanness.’ Another hybrid derivative 
of this type is Niedigkeet ‘neatness’ (cf. Nettigkeit), which may 
be a cross between ‘neatness’ and Niedlichkeet (Niedlichkeit). 
Slightly different in its formationis Raubaschdigkeet ‘robust- 
ness, roughness, rudeness,’ in which the noun suffix was added to 
the hybrid adjective raubaschdig. 

The diminutive suffixes in Pennsylvania German fall into two 
groups: the ‘l-group’ with the forms -el and -li, and the ‘ch-group’ 
with the forms -che and -chje.'* A hybrid diminutive with analogical 
mutation derived from the English loan-word die Backs is 
Becksel, which is used to designate a small container. It occurs 
in a number of compounds suchas Matschbecksel ‘match-box,’ 
Pefferbecksei ‘pepper box, pepper shaker,’ Pillebecksel 
‘pill-box,’ and Salsbecksel ‘salt box, saltceller, saltshaker.’ 
Becksel, however, like ‘Fraulein’ (in contrast to ‘Frauchen’) is 
not considered a diminutive. In order to emphasize the idea of 
smallness, the Pennsylvania German says Becksli or uses the 
double diminutive Beckselche, just as he makes a careful dis- 
tinction between Boppel ‘baby’ (derived from die Bopp (Puppe) 
‘doll’) and the forms Boppli and Boppelche, which connote 
smallness and endearment. 

Lambert explains the words Schippelche and Schippli, 
both of which mean ‘lamb,’ as “probably diminutives of the English 
word sheep.” '” It is difficult to account for the short vowel, for 
the Pennsylvania German tends to exaggerate rather than diminish 
the length of long vowels in English loan words. Possibly the pres- 
ent form has resulted from contamination with the native words 
Schippche or Schippli, diminutives of Schipp (Schippe) 
‘shovel,’ which are used in the expression en Schippli mache 
‘to pout, to hang the lip.’ This seems all the more likely in view of 
the fact that the hybrid adjective schippig ‘sheepish’ also occurs. 
There is a close similarity in meaning and facial expression be- 
tween en Schippche mache and schippig gucke ‘to look 
sheepish.’ 

Two other hybrid diminutives are Beeweli ‘little baby’ and 
Pickderli ‘little picture.’ 

Among the less typical and rather infrequently used hybrid ad- 
jectives are laameesig ‘legal,’ which is composed of the English 
loan noun law plus the PaG suffix -meesig (-massig), and tricks - 
voll ‘tricky, full of tricks’ which consists of the English noun 
trick plus the suffix -voll (-voll). Laameesig is apparently a 
cross between English lawful and PaG rechtmeesig (recht- 
missig) ‘just, rightful.’ Tricksvoll may have been formed by 
the transposition of noun and adjective insuch a sentence as Seller 
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Karl iss voll Tricks ‘That fellow is full cf tricks’ under the 
influence of expressions like en Backs voll ‘a box full?’ 

More prevalent are the denominative hybrid adjectives derived 
by the addition of the suffic -weis (-weise) such as backsweis 
‘by the box,’ greetweis ‘bythe crate,’ baintweis ‘by the pint,’ 
beckweis ‘bythe peck,’ buschelweis ‘bythebushel,’ kadre - 
weis ‘by the car,’ trockweis ‘by the truck.’ These hybrids 
were formed on the model of native adjectives like dutzendweis 
(dutzendweise) ‘by the dozen’ and sackweis (sackweise) ‘by the 
bagfuls.’ 

The most prolific adjective suffix in Pennsylvania German is -ig 
(-ig). In addition to its function as a denominative adjective suffix, 
-ig is frequently added pleonastically to adjectives and past partici- 
plesasin bardig or abardig, Franconianand Alemannic apar - 
tig, standard German apart (from French a part) ‘especially,’ 
leenig (allein) ‘alone,’ and khaufdig (gehduft) ‘heaped, heaping 
full.’ It is employed also to form deverbative adjectives which have 
the function of present participles; for example, kochig (kochend) 
‘boiling,’ laafig (laufend) ‘running,’ etc. Furthermore, many 
prepositions in Pennsylvania German end in -ig: hinnig (hinter) 
‘behind,’ neewig (neben) ‘beside,’ owwig (iiber) ‘above, over,’ 
unnig (unter) ‘under, below,’ and swischig (zwischen) ‘between.’ 
Consequently it is not surprising that we should find a large number 
of hybrid adjectives ending in -ig. The following list, while not ex- 
haustive, is representative of this type of hybrid derivative: bassig 
‘bossy,’ filsig ‘filthy,’ fonnig ‘funny,’ glumsig or glum- 
schig ‘clumsy,’ hendig ‘handy, skilful, convenient,’ mosch- 
giederig ‘full of mosquitoes,’ pickig ‘picky, particular,’ (the 
equivalent of German ‘wihlerisch im Essen’), pookig ‘poky, dawd- 
ling,’ raubaschdig ‘robust, rough, rude,’ schbonkig ‘spunky,’ 
schdickig ‘sticky,’ schdiemig ‘steamy, steaming,’ schdoo- 
gefensig ‘likeaworm fence, zigzag,’ schdowwerig ‘stubborn,’ 
schippig ‘sheepish,’ schmookig ‘smoky, smoking,’ schniekig 
‘sneaky, fastidious’ (in the latter sense synonymous with pickig), 
trickig or tricksig ‘tricky,’ tschaaig ‘chewy,’ tschumpig 
‘jumpy, nervous,’ (cf. South German gumperig ‘zum Springen 
aufgelegt’), and waremfensig (the sameas schdoogefensig). 

Most of these hybrid adjectives are adaptations of the corre- 
sponding English adjective of the PaG phonemic and morphological 
pattern; that is, the adjective was borrowed from English with the 
substitution of PaG -ig for English -y because of the prevalence of 
that termination in the dialect. Raubaschdig, however, was de- 
rived fromaloan adjective, and schdoogefensig and warem- 
fensig were formed from nouns (cf. English happy from ON 
happ ‘good luck, chance,’*°and such French hybrid adjectives as 
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clownesque, sportif, etc.)” Hendig and schdickig are 
probably adaptations of the English words, although the same forms 
already exist in the dialect, the first as a suffix (-hendig; cf. the 
hybrid compound seckendhendig ‘second hand’) and the second 
as an adjective with an entirely different meaning. 

Raubaschdig wasderived fromEnglish robust bythe addi- 
tion of a pleonastic suffix. The change of vowel in the first syllable 
probably resulted from the phonetic and semantic similarity of 
rauh (rauh) and roh (roh) and the associative influence of the na- 
tive synonym rauhbauzig (from Rauhbauz, dial. Ger. Rauh- 
bauz ‘crude fellow, boor’). To what extent Volksetymologie was in- 
volved in the formation of this word is difficult to ascertain. Many 
persons today associate raubaschdig with the noun Barscht 
(Borste) ‘bristle’ (usually in the plural in the compound Saibar- 
schte ‘pig bristles’); other speakers of the dialect connect it with 
the homonym Barscht (Biirste) ‘brush.’ Common to both these 
popular etymologies is the idea of roughness expressed by the ad- 
jectives roh and rauh andimplicit inthe nouns Borste and 
Birste. 

Schdoogefensig, which is derived from the hybrid compound 
Schdoogefens ‘worm fence,’ was apparently formed by the anal- 
ogy to fenseckig ‘angular, at right angles,’ (from Fenseck 
‘fence corner’), which in turn is an analogical formation to such na- 
tive words as dreieckig ‘three-cornered, triangular’ and vier- 
eckig ‘four-cornered, square.’ To the best of my knowledge the 
synonymous hybrid adjective waremfensig is not commonly 
used. 

The -ig suffix is so prevalent in Pennsylvania German that even 
the loan adverb anyhow appears inthe dialect as ennicher or 
hennicher, partly, perhaps, because of association with the native 
words eenigepper ‘anyone’ and eenigeppes ‘anything.’ 

To these adjectival derivatives might be added two frequently 
heard hybrid compounds which are partial translations of the Eng- 
lish words: altfaschent ‘old-fashioned’ and neifengelt ‘new- 
fangled.’ That they are felt to be past participles like uffge- 
dresst ‘dressed up’ is evident from the fact that they are some- 
times pronounced altkfaschent and naikfengelt, i.e. with the 
insertion of the participle-forming prefix between the two compo- 
nent parts of the compound. 

Among the loan adjectives which were taken over from English 
without the substitution of the PaG suffix for English -y are bissi 
‘busy,’ haurli ‘hardly,’ fensi ‘fancy,’ and reddi ‘ready.’ The 
absence of the PaG suffix in these words may be due at least in part 
to ‘Homonymenfurcht;’ for if -ig were added to these adjectives 
they would be homonymous with bissig (bissig) ‘given to biting, ’ 
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haidrlich (herrlich) ‘splendid, glorious,’ Reddig (Rettich) ‘rad- 
ish,’ and fe nsich, the first persdn singular present of fense ‘to 
erect a fence.’ 

By far the greatest number of hybrid derivatives are verbs. I 
shall not attempt an exhaustive treatment of verbal hybrids here, 
but shall limit my discussion, as I did also in the case of the nouns 
and adjectives, to a selection of typical examples. 

Like the French loan verb marschieren in Standard German, 
the English loan verb tschumpe ‘to jump’ in Pennsylvania Ger- 
man has become the parent of a large family, forming compound 
verbs with the following separable prefixes: ab- (ab-) ‘off, down,’ 
varbei- (vorbei-) ‘past,’ fart- (fort-) ‘away,’ har- (her-) 
‘hither,’ hie- (hin) ‘hence,’ nei- (hinein) ‘in,’ naus- (hinaus-) 
‘out,’ niwwer - (hintber) ‘over,’ ruff- (herauf-) ‘up,’ runner- 
(herunter-) ‘down,’ uff- (auf-) ‘up,’ weg- (weg) ‘away,’ and ze- 
rick-~- (zurtick-) ‘back.’ The reason for the adoption of this Eng- 
lish verb was apparently the desire to distinguish definitely between 
running (schbringe [G. springen]), jumping, and walking 
(laafe, [G. laufen]). ” 

Two other verbs of motion which form compounds with a large 
number of PaG prefixes are backe ‘to back’ and muufe ‘to 
move.’ Backe is used most frequently in connection with vehicles, 
but is sometimes applied also to animals and persons. In addition, 
three compounds of this verb, strongly influenced by colloquial Eng- 
lish, are used figuratively: ausb&cke ‘to back out, withdraw,’ 
nunnerbacke ‘to back down, retreat, disavow,’ and uffbicke 
‘to back up, support.’ Like backe, muufe can be used both 
transitively and intransitively in a wide variety of situations. In- 
terestingly enough, however, I have never heard the loan verb used 
in place of ziehje (ziehen) in the sense of ‘to change one’s resi- 
dence.’ 

The only strong verbs from English which are regularly used 
are waidre ‘to wear,’ the past participle of whichis gewore, and 
biede, (pp. gebodde) ‘to beat’ (in a contest).?? The retention of 
the strong participle in w&f4re is probably due to the fact that the 
borrowed verb fits perfectly into the ablaut pattern of the fourth 
class of native strong verbs (cf. schiure [scheren] ‘to cut (hair),’ 
past participle kschore [geschoren]). Commonly used com- 
pounds of this verb are abwd4re ‘to wear off,’ auswddre ‘to 
wear out,’ darrichwadare ‘to wear through,’ and wegwitre 
‘to wear away,’ all of which can be transitive or intransitive. Their 
use is illustrated by the following sentences: Seller Tschacket 
iss zimlich hart abgewore am Aremel ‘That jacket is 
rather badly worn at the sleeve;?’ Dar buu hot schunt zwee 
Paar Schuh darrichgewore ‘The boy has already worn 
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through two pairs of shoes;’ Ich bin gans ausgewore ‘I 
am completely worn out;’ Dart hot’s awwer Fisch wu’s 
unnig em Ufer weggewore iss ‘There certainly are (a 
lot of) fish at the place where the earth is worn away under the 
bank.’ 

Biede has acquired the past participle gebodde by contami- 
nation with the native verb biede (bieten) ‘to offer.’ This loan 
verb, too, can be either transitive,asinthe sentence Dar Tschien 
Tuuni hot dar Tschai&4k Dempsi zweemool gebodde 
‘Gene Tunney defeated Jack Dempsey twice,’ or intransitive as in 
the sentence War hot gebodde? ‘Who won?’ The weak parti- 
ciple gebiet is used occasionally, mostly by younger speakers of 
the dialect. The simplex of the native verb biede _ is used only in 
the expression eem die Zeit biede ‘to bid one the time, to 
greet.’ Otherwise the compound oobiede (anbieten) ‘to offer’ is 
used. The only hybrid compound of biede which occurs frequently 
is ausbiede ‘to beat (out),’ the use of which can be illustrated by 
the sentence: Dar Tscheck hot dar Tscho doch widder 
ausgebodde ‘Jake beat Joe again after all.’ 

Hybrid derivatives consisting of an English stem plus an insepa- 
rable prefix are rather uncommon. The only inseparable prefix 
which is used regularly to form hybrid verbs is var - (ver-) which, 
in Pennsylvania German, as in various West German dialects, is 
frequently used also in place of standard German er- and zer-. The 
verbs with this prefix include varbaddere ‘to bother, disturb, 
confuse,’ varbatsche ‘to botch, bungle’ (almost synonymous with 
varhunze [G. verhunzen]), vargemmele ‘to lose or waste by 
gambling’ (the same as varschbiele, [G. verspielen]), var - 
kicke ‘to kick apart, to kick unmercifully’ (by analogy to such 
words as varschlage [G. zerschlagen] ‘to smash, to beat’), 
varmixe ‘to mix (thoroughly or completely)’ (cf. vermischen), 
varroschde ‘to spoil by roasting’ (by analogy to varkoche, 
[G. verkochen] ‘to spoil by cooking’), varschdieme ‘to steam, 
to cover with a layer of condensed vapor,’ varschlappe ‘to spill 
soil, beslop,’” verschmooke ‘besmoke, waste or consume by 
smoking,’ varschmoddere ‘to smother, suffocate’ (cf. erwlrgen 
intrans.), varschbeike ‘to fasten or spoil by spiking,’ (analogi- 
cal formation to varnaggele [G. vernageln] ‘to secure by nail- 
ing’), varschbeide ‘to spite, cause to regret,’ vartschaae 
‘to chew thoroughly, spoil by chewing or gnawing’ (synonymous with 
varkaue [G. zerkauen]), vartschooke ‘to choke’ (cf. erwlirgen 
trans.) and varschwappe ‘to swap, trade off’ (cf. varhandele 
[G. verhandeln] ‘to sell, trade off’). The past participles of these 
verbs, all of which are weak, are formed exactly as in Standard 
German: varbaddert, vargemmelt, varbatscht, etc. 
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Three other verbs with inseparable prefixes are iwwerruule 
‘to overrule,’ iwwertschdartsche ‘to overcharge,’ and un- 
nerseine ‘to undersign.’ The past participle of these verbs, 
however, usually contains the ge- prefix: geiwwerruult, ge- 
iwwertschdadrtscht, geunnerseint. 

Hybrid verbs with separable prefixes, on the other hand, are 
very numerous. The following examples are grouped according to 
prefixes: 

Ab- (G.ab-) ab&kde ‘to imitate someone’s mannerisms’ 
(possibly influenced by abgucke _ [abgucken] ‘to learn by looking 
at some one’), abfense ‘to fence off,’ abfixe ‘frustrate one’s 
plans, “fix” someone,’ ablewwele ‘to level off’ (practically syn- 
onymous with abeewne [G. abebnen]), abschldcke ‘to slake 
lime, to slacken (off),”? abseine ‘to sign away,’ abseddele ‘to 
make a settlement, to punish’ (in the first meaning probably in- 
fluenced by abrechele [G. abrechnen], in the second by ab- 
schdroofe [G. abstrafen] ‘chastise, reprimand’), abschda#iarde 
‘to start, to chase’ (the second meaning is almost synonymous with 
abjaage [G. abjagen] ‘to chase away’), abschwappe ‘to swap 
(off),’ (by analogy to abhandele [abhandeln] ‘to get rid of by 
trading’), and abtschecke ‘to check off.’ 

Oo-, aa- (G.an-): oofidde ‘to fit on’ (has practically re- 
placed oobasse [anpassen] because this word in the dialect also 
means ‘to cheat, to tell a lie’), ooseddele ‘to found a new settle- 
ment’ (by analogy to the synonymous oosiedele [G. ansiedeln]), 
ooschbleisse ‘to splice on’ (by analogy to such verbs as oo- 
binne [G. anbinden] ‘to tie on’ etc.), ooschblidde ‘to begin to 
split’ (after the pattern of ooschneide ([G. anschneiden] and 
similar verbs), and oowelde ‘to weld on.’ 

Uff- (G. auf-): uffakde ‘to act up,’ uffborde ‘to board up,’ 
sich uffdresse ‘to dress up, primp’ (usually in a derogatory 
sense like the native sich ufftscharre which is related to 
Kscharr [G. Geschirr] ‘harness’), uffennere ‘to enter up,’ 
uffixe ‘to fix up,’ uffinnische ‘to finish up,’ ufforse ‘to 
force up or open,’ uffheisde ‘to hoist’ (this verb reflects the 
dialect pronunciation haist ‘hoist’ still common inthe coal-mining 
region of eastern Pennsylvania), uffjuuse ‘to use up, consume,’ 
uffkodde ‘to cut up’ (figuratively), uffleine ‘to line up,’ uff- 
leese ‘to lace up,to unlace,’ uffmixe ‘tomix up, confuse,’ uff- 
picke ‘to pick up’ (literally and in the meaning ‘to convalesce’), 
uffpallische ‘topolish up,’ uffschdieme ‘tosteam up,’ uff - 
schmooke ‘tobesmoke, to consume by smoking,’ uffschddadrde 
‘to start up’ (in business, etc.), uffschdoddije ‘to steady, to 
study up’ (in the latter sense a syntactical borrowing of the collo- 
quial English expression ‘to study up on’), uffsoobere ‘to sober 
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up,’ uffsooke ‘to soak up, absorb,’ ufftschicke ‘to jack up’ 
(literally and in the colloquial meaning ‘to reprimand’), and uff- 
tschecke ‘to check up.’ 

Aus- (G. aus-): ausbicke ‘to back out’ (literally and figur- 
atively), ausbldcke ‘to black out,’ ausfickere ‘to figure out,’ 
ausforse ‘to force out,’ ausleine ‘to cover the inner surface 
with a lining, to read lines for repetition in singing,’ auspicke ‘to 
pick out, select,’ auspooke ‘to poke out,’ auspusche ‘to push 
out,’ ausschd4urde ‘to start out,’ ausschdreike ‘to strike 
out’ (in baseball; cf. the translation loan-word ausschmeisse 
‘to throw out a runner’), austeiere ‘to tire out’ (cf. auswdidre 
above). The past participle of ausschdreike is usually weak, 
auskschdreikt, although occasionally the strong form aus- 
kschdrocke is heard when the verb is used intransitively. 

Darrich-, darich- (G. durch-) darrichforse ‘to force 
through,’ darrichmartsche or darrichmartsche ‘to 
march through,’ darrichpooke ‘to poke through’ (synonymous 
with darrichrenne; cf. [durchrennen]), darrichpusche ‘to 
push through’ (synonymous with darrichschiewe  [durch- 
schieben]), darrichschneide (durchschneiden) ‘cut through,’ 
darrichsooke ‘to soak through,’ and darrichtschartsche 
or darrichtschiartsche ‘to charge through.’ 

Ei- (G. ein-): eifense ‘to fence in, enclose ina fence,’ ei- 
fidde ‘to fit in,’ and eisemende ‘to fasten in with cement.’ 

Har-, har- (G.her-): harkookse ‘to coax toward the 
speaker’ (by analogy to harlocke [G. herlocken] ‘to lure or en- 
tice toward the speaker’) and hirpusche ‘to push toward the 
speaker’ (less frequently used thanthe synonymous harschiewe). 

Hie- (G. hin): hiekicke ‘to give one a kick’ (by analogy to 
hielange ‘to give onea blow’) and hiepusche ‘to push away 
from the speaker.’ The use of the first word can be illustrated by 
the sentence Soll ich dir eens hiekicke, du wiescht 
garschticher, alter Wiskisiffer ‘Shall I give you a kick, 
you ugly, bad drunkard?’ 

Nuff- (G. hinauf-): nufforse ‘to force up,’ nuffpusche 
‘to push up.’ 

Naus- (G. hinaus-): nausforse ‘to force out,’ nauskicke 
‘to kick out,’ nauspusche ‘to push out.’ 

Nunner- (G. hinunter-): nunnerforse ‘to force down,’ 
nunnerpusche ‘to push down.’ 

Raus- (G. heraus): rausforse ‘toforce out,’ rauskookse 
‘to coax out,’ rauskraude ‘to crowd out.’ 

Zamme- (G. zusammen-): zammefidde ‘to fit together,’ 
zammemixe ‘to mix together,’ zammeschbeike ‘to fasten 
together with spikes,’ zammeschbleisse ‘to splice together,’ 
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and zammesmasche ‘to smash tobits’ (by analogyto zamme- 
schlage [G. zerschlagen]). r 

All the hybrid derivatives thus far discussed are primary de- 
rivatives; i.e., they consist of a borrowed stem and a native affix. 
Secondary derivatives in Pennsylvania German are extremely rare. 
I have only five examples, none of which are found in Lambert or in 
the glossary of Frey’s popular grammar.** These examples are 
rieaddere ‘to reorder,’ riebluuge ‘to replow,’ rielaade 
‘to reload (especially a gun),’ riemache ‘to remake,’ and rie- 
wesche ‘to rewash.’ How prevalent these hybrids are I have not 
yet been able to ascertain. I have heard them used by persons who 
read, write, and speak English a great deal. They seem to be used 
only in the infinitive form, either as complementary infinitives with 
a modal auxiliary verb or in the progressive form with am (am),” 
as are also for the most part the loan verbs riedrille ‘to re- 
drill,’ riefille ‘to refill,” riefidde ‘to refit,’ riegruufe ‘to 
regroove,’ riemdtsche ‘to rematch,’ and rietschdrtsche 
‘to recharge.’ The formation of these hybrids, some of which may 
be nonce-words, is due largely to the prevalence of loan-verbs with 
the re- prefix in the speech of Pennsylvania Germans who use 
English frequently. Because of their very limited use, we should 
scarcely be justified in designating the borrowed re- as a produc- 
tive loan prefix as, for example, the German be- prefix is in Dan- 
ish.** In general, we can say that English-German secondary hy- 
brids are practically non-existent in Pennsylvania German. In this 
respect there is a certain similarity between the hybridized English 
borrowings in Pennsylvania German and the hybridized French 
words in Middle English until about the year 1300. 2” Whether sec- 
ondary hybridisms will develop in the dialect before it is supplanted 
by English as the vernacular speech of the Pennsylvania Germans 
is a matter of conjecture. 

From the preceding discussion it is evident that the hybrid de- 
rivatives in Pennsylvania German are not haphazard mixtures of 
English and German elements, but words formed on a clear-cut 
pattern determined by the set of speech habits which I referred to 
at the outset as the Sprachgeflihl of the speaker or as the norms of 
the speech community. In the case of nouns and adjectives there is 
a definite ratio between the prevalence of a given affix in the dialect 
and its productivity in the formation of hybridisms. In the case of 
verbs, however, a somewhat more complex situation exists. Here 
it is necessary to distinguish three strata or types of verbal hy- 
brids. Tothe first group belong hybrids patterned after native verbs 
which have no corresponding forms in English. Examples of this 
type are abukde, ooschblidde, hiekicke, and the verbs 
compounded with var-. To the second group belong hybrids for 
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which analogous forms exist in both languages; for example ei- 
fense, oofidde, zammemixe, etc. The third group contains 
verbs borrowed from English with the substitution of the PaG pre- 
fix for the English adverb such as ausschdiarde and most of the 
verbs with the prefix uff-. In these hybrids, which represent syn- 
tactical rather than purely lexical borrowings, the native prefix 
frequently assumes the meaning of the replaced English element, a 
circumstance which sometimes results in confusion, as in the case 
of uffleese, which can mean either ‘to lace’ or ‘to unlace’ de- 
pending upon whether the prefix has the native or the borrowed 
meaning. In a very general way, these three types of verbal hy- 
bridisms illustrate the gradual Americanization of the Pennsylvania 
German dialect. 

The primary factor in the formation of these intimate fusions of 
English and German is bilingualism. 2 The hybridisms themselves 
are the natural result of the linguistic and social pressure exerted 
by the dominant language upon the speech habits of the bilingual 
Pennsylvania Germans. Without exception the hybrid derivatives 
discussed here exhibit a high degree of adaptation to the phonemic 
and morphological pattern of the dialect.”® The only borrowed pho- 
neme is the sound of ‘u’ in English ‘but,’ which occurs in only a few 
words. Very occasionally the American ‘r’ is substituted for the 
native r-, -r-, or -er, usually by younger speakers of the dialect. 
The related problems of the displacement of native vocabulary and 
the existence of native-hybrid doublets could only be touched on 
very briefly. The semantic modifications and the syntactical dis- 
ruptions connected with the formation of these hybrids lie beyond 
the scope of this paper. 


1. A part of this paper was read before Discussion Group German I: Historical 
Grammar, at the meeting of the MLA in Detroit, December 31, 1947. The 
material for this paper was collected during the years 1935-1945 in Berks, 
Schuylkill, Lebanon, Lancaster, and Lehigh counties from bilingual speakers 
whose first language was Pennsylvania German. 

2. With the exception of Pennsylvania German, the German dialects spoken in 
America have received “surprisingly little attention from competent scholars.” 
Cf. «Conference on Non-English speech in the United States, American Council 
of Learned Societies.> Bulletin XXXIV (Washington, D. C., 1942), p.6. Fora 
concise survey and a complete bibliography of linguistic studies of PaG see O. 
Springer, ‘The study of the Pennsylvania German dialect,’ JEGP XLII (1943), 

-39. 
oe For a discussion of the most prevalent misconceptions about this dialect see 
my article on ‘Facts and fallacies about Berks County Dutch,’ «<The Historical 
Review of Berks County,> X (1945), 80-82. 
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4, ‘Problems of linguistic research among Scandinavian immigrants in Amer- 
ica,” in: «Conference on Non-English Speech in the United States,> ACLS 
Bulletin XXXIV, p. 36f. 

5. Cf. O. Springer, op. cit., p. 18: “The effects of the mutual impact of English 
and Pennsylvania German... present such an exemplary illustration of what 
happens when two languages meet, that a more systematic investigation of the 
problem English vs. Pennsylvania German in itself should be urged, for the 
benefit of the hundred similar cases all over the world which may be more 
remote from us in space and time...” Cf. also L. Bloomfield, «<Language> 
(New York, 1933), p. 462. For a stimulating and informative treatment of the 
problem of the PaG influence on American English see G. G. Struble, ‘The 
English of the Pennsylvania Germans,’ «American Speech,» X (1935), 163-72. 
Cf. also E. R. Page, ‘English in the Pennsylvania German Area,’ <American 
Speech,> XII (1937), 203-6 and R. W. Tucker, ‘Linguistic substrata in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere,’ <Language> X (1934), 1-5. 

6. Cf. M. B. Learned, «A dictionary of the Non-English words of the Pennsyl- 
vania German dialect,» (Lancaster, 1924), p. vif. 

7. Ibid. Cf. also H. Kurath, ‘Pennsylvania German’ in: ACLS Bulletin XXXIV, 
p. 12f; and A. F. Buffington, ‘Pennsylvania German: its relationship to other 
German dialects,’ «American Speech,> XIV (1939), 276-286. 

8. The most recent studies touching on this problem are C. E. Reed, ‘A survey 
of Pennsylvania German phonology,’ «Modern Language Quarterly,> VIII 
(1947), 267-89 and L. W. J. Seifert, ‘The Diminutives of Pennsylvania German’ 
«Monatshefte ftir deutschen Unterricht,> XXXIX (1947), 285-93. But cf. also 
the opposing views of J. W. Frey summarized by Springer, op. cit., p. 29. 

9. Cf. A. F. Buffington, ‘English loan words in Pennsylvania German,’ in: 
«<<Studies in honor of John Albrecht Walz> (Lancaster, 1941), pp. 65-85; J. W. 
Frey, ‘The phonemicsof English loan words in eastern York County Pennsylvania 
Dutch,’ «American Speech,> XVII (1942), 94-101; H. Penzl, ‘Lehnwérter mit 
mittelenglisch a vor r im pennsylvanisch-deutschen Dialekt,’ JEGP, XXXVII 
(1938), 396-402; and C. E. Reed, ‘The gender of English loan words in Pennsyl- 
vania German,’ «American Speech,> XVII (1942), 25-29. 

10. For a discussion of such compounds, cf. my article: ‘Hybrid compounds in 
Pennsylvania German,’ <American Speech,>> XXIII (1948) pp. 121-134. 

11. The spelling of PaG words in this article is based on German orthography. 
The following exceptions should be noted: ‘4’ denotes the sound of the vowel ‘a’ 
in ‘add’; ‘aa’ represents the sound of ‘aw’ in ‘law’; ‘s’ is always voiceless; 
short ‘o’ approximates the South German value of this vowel; the initial vowel 
of diphthongs is long. 

12. Deverbatives of this type are strikingly numerous in central west German 
dialects. Cf. A. Bach, «Deutsche Mundartforschung> (Heidelberg, 1934), 
p. 143. 

13, This suffix has developed from the genitive ending of the gerund (-ennes). 
Cf. W. Henzen, <Schriftsprache und Mundarten> (Ztirich und Leipzig, 1938), 
pp. 243 and 249; and O. Behaghel, «Geschichte der deutschen Sprache,> 5. 
Aufl. (Berlin und Leipzig, 1928), p. 493. 

14, Cf. Henzen, op. cit., p. 249. 

15, Cf. P. Freiling, <Studien zur Dialektgeographie des hessischen Oden- 
waldes> (Marburg, 1929) (=<Deutsche Dialektgeographie> XII), p. 77. 

16. Ibid., p. 79: “Bei den Frauennamen ist die Endung -en (-inne) die urspriing- 
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LA FONTAINE AS CRITIC AND STUDENT 
OF MALHERBE 


Philip A. Wadsworth 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Readers of La Fontaine have always been surprised to note how 
frequently and how earnestly he proclaimed his admiration for the 
poetry of Malherbe. It is curious that Malherbe’s austere eloquence 
should have appealed sostrongly tothe light-hearted writer of grace- 
ful fables and tales. Two men could hardly be more different, either 
in their temperament orin their manner of expression. The paradox 
will perhaps never be fully explained but it can be approached now 
with a clearer understanding of the facts, thanks to the research of 
recent years on La Fontaine, in particular the valuable studies of 
M. Ferdinand Gohin.' What did La Fontaine admire in the poetic art 
of Malherbe? Did he express any reservations or unfavorable criti- 
cisms? To what extent, if at all, was he ever a disciple or imitator 
of Malherbe? 


The documents in the case tend to be deficient either in authen- 
ticity or in clarity. First there is the possibly apocryphal anecdote 
told by the Abbe D’Olivet in his biographical notes on members of 
the French Academy. ? According to D’Olivet, La Fontaine, when 22 
years old and still uncertain of what career to follow, happened to 
hear one of Malherbe’s odes read aloud, “avec emphase,” by an offi- 
cer in winter quarters at Chateau-Thierry. It was the ode which 
begins: 


Que direz-vous, races futures, 
Si quelquefois un vrai discours 
Vous récite les aventures 

De nos abominables jours? ° 


The reading of this ode, says D’Olivet, moved La Fontaine very 
deeply and, indeed, awakened him to his poetic vocation. He was 
impressed just as though he had been a musical genius, brought up 
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in the seclusion of some lonesome forest, who was hearing for the 
first time the playing of a musical instrument. If some such event 
did happen, and if D’Olivet reported it at all accurately, what would 
it prove? That La Fontaine had been completely ignorant of poetry 
until this sudden revelation of its beauty? That he acquired a new 
appreciation for a certain type of poetry, i.e. the lofty, imperious 
odes of Malherbe? Or that he was struck by the musical qualities 
of poetry when read aloud? D’Olivet’s story, which seems too color- 
ful to be entirely true, has been regarded with some degree of sus- 
picion by every modern biographer of La Fontaine. One can infer 
from it that La Fontaine, when fairly young, gained a high esteem for 
Malherbe, but the exact circumstances must remain in doubt. 

After the recitation of this ode, if one can believe D’Olivet, La 
Fontaine began to study Malherbe ardently and to imitate his tech- 
nique: 


Il se mit aussit6t a lire Malherbe, et s’y attacha de telle 
sorte, qu’aprés avoir passé les nuits 4 l’apprendre par 
coeur, il alloit de jour le déclamer dans les bois. I] ne 
tarda pas avouloir l’imiter; et ses essais de versification... 
furent dans le godt de Malherbe. * 


The text goes on to say that this idolatry of Malherbe lasted only a 
short while; La Fontaine soon turned to models in Latin literature 
which he found to be more in harmony with his own poetic talents. 

D’Olivet’s narrative seems tocome partly from personal sources, 
for he was acquainted with certain of La Fontaine’s friends such as 
Huet and Maucroix, and is based also—as he makes clear in some 
of his footnotes —on information contained in one of La Fontaine’s 
poems, the «Epitre> addressed to Huet. This «<Epftre>, written 
in 1687 at the time of the quarrel about the Ancients and the Mod- 
erns, proclaims ‘La Fontaine’s love of ancient literature, expounds 
his theory of poetic imitation, and incidentally recalls his early 
tastes in French poetry. Once, he says, he adopted a certain author 
as his mentor: ° 


Je pris certain auteur autrefois pour mon maftre; 
Il pensa me gater.® A la fin, grace aux dieux, 
Horace, par bonheur, me dessilla les yeux. 
L’auteur avoit du bon, du meilleur; et la France 
Estimoit dans ses vers le tour et la cadence. 

Qui ne les efit prisés? J’en demeurai ravi; 

Mais ses traits ont perdu quiconque 1’a suivi. 

Son trop d’esprit s’épand en trop de belles choses: 
Tous métaux y sont or, toutes fleurs y sont roses.’ 
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Unfortunately, La Fontaine failed to mention the “certain auteur” 
by name in his poem but merely gave hints as to his identity. 
The passage, with its annotations, formed an enigma which schol- 
ars have interpreted in two different ways. The suggestion of 
préciosité, in the first footnote and in such phrases as “son trop 
d’esprit,” has led to the widely accepted conclusion that La Fon- 
taine was referring to Voiture.* In other respects and particu- 
larly because of the borrowed line ° acknowledged in the second 
footnote, the passage seems to refer to Malherbe. This inter- 
pretation, which to D’Olivet seemed natural and obvious, has found 
fewer supporters but has been argued far more convincingly.!° 
There is still room for doubt; only the discovery of additional 
facts will bring about a definitive solution to the problem; but at 
present the weight of evidence greatly favors Malherbe over Voi- 
ture. 

La Fontaine seems, thus, to be saying that he once admired Mal- 
herbe somewhat blindly and began for awhile to follow his teachings. 
But luckily, he adds, not for long. Horace opened his eyes to a kind 
of verse far more suited tohis aptitudes. Malherbe had some rather 
fine qualities — one senses certain reservations inthe words “du bon, 
du meilleur” — but his manner was too eloquent, too flowery perhaps, 
to be copied successfully by other poets. In praising the poetry of 
Malherbe, La Fontaine stresses the structure and rhythm of the 
lines and also, more vaguely, the features of expression, invention, 
or imagination. 

Another commentary on Malherbe, similar in pattern but much 
richer in detail, is to be found in the <Recueil de poésies chré- 
tiennes et diverses>, a collection which La Fontaine helped to edit 
in 1671 at the behest of his Jansenist friends at Port-Royal. La 
Fontaine allowed his name to be used on the title-page; he provided 
a dedication in verse to the prince of Conti; also, as the research of 
Gohin has shown," he in ali probability wrote the unsigned ‘Aver- 
tissement’ whose main purpose is to advise the reader what to look 
for in the poems of Malherbe: 


...il ne sera pas hors de propos d’avertir que 1’on prenne 
garde a trois choses en lisant ses poésies [les poésies de 
Malherbe |: au tour et a la chfte de sa stance; 4 l’arrange- 
ment des paroles, d’ow procéde l’harmonie et la netteté de 
ses vers; aux expressions qui, non seulement sont nobles, 
mais poétiques et hardies, sans qu’il y ait rien qui paroisse 
étrange, ny qui déplaise. Tout cela joint 4 la beauté de la 
rime cause un plaisir sensible....Ce sera assez d’ajotter 
en gros que M. de Malherbe en ses vers a tout ensemble de 
la majesté, de la force, de la douceur, une beauté male, et 
des graces. '? 
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In this tribute La Fontaine reveals considerable ability as a literary 
critic. He does full justice to the solidity and impact of Malherbe’s 
stanzas, to the resonance and concision of his lines, to the nobility 
and vigor of his idiom. The finer qualities of Malherbe have seldom 
been described so aptly or so sympathetically. If La Fontaine was 
aware of any weaknesses, such as monotony, bombast, or artificial- 
ity, he tactfully refrained from pointing them out. 

Yet in spite of his high praise for Malherbe it cannot be said that 
La Fontaine never found fault with him. As one reads further in the 
same ‘Avertissement’ one is told that Malherbe, like Homer, could 
sometimes nod: 


Cependant il a pda faillir;...M. de Malherbe a pd laisser de 
certaines choses qui auroient mérité sans doute une plus 
grande perfection....Ces choses 1a sont en petit nombre: 
Nous en avons changé quelques-unes comme il nous a esté 
possible; et peut-estre avons-nous failly en cela nous-mes- 
mes. !3 


Thus, some few lines by Malherbe seemed not quite perfect to La 
Fontaine. But unfortunately he does not say in what way they are de- 
fective; he merely announces, very modestly, that he has made an 
attempt to improve them. And indeed, in the second volume of the 
same collection, one encounters a series of twenty short passages 
presented in two forms: as originally written by Malherbe and as 
revised by La Fontaine.'* The twenty lines and stanzas are taken 
from eight pieces by Malherbe, one sonnet and seven of his official 
odes. Apparently La Fontaine made a very careful study of at least 
these few of Malherbe’s poems and, wherever he found something to 
criticize, tried his skill at mending the imperfection. When ex- 
amined closely these variants are not very rewarding; they are few 
in number and they deal mainly with small details. But one can say, 
in general, that La Fontaine in his corrections aimed at two goals: 
simplification of awkward, old-fashioned sentence structure,'* and 
elimination of words and allusions whose meaning had changed or 
which no longer seemed clear and harmonious. '* When he ventured 
to propose amendments in the text it was usually in the spirit of 
modernizing a great classic, of attuning it more closely to the ears 
of a later generation. 

His attitude does not imply that he condemned Malherbe as out- 
moded or archaic; rather, he seemed to regret that styles had changed 
and that truly serious poetry nolonger appealed tothe reading public. 
He made this complaint once in some lines enclosed in a letter to 
Racine, saying that his audience disliked poetry containing any trace 
of erudition such as historical or mythological allusions. Malherbe 
was luckier; he could employ these devices with impunity: 
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Malherbe de ces traits usdit plus fréquemment: 
Sous lui la cour n’osoit encore ouvertement 
Sacrifier 4 l’ignorance."” 


When La Fontaine sighs that great poetry has gone out of style he 
usually adds, as a partial explanation, that it demands far more time 
and work than modern poets can give to it. Near the end of his 
«<Epitre>> to Huet he expresses his admiration for the odes of Mal- 
herbe and Racan, a type of poem that is no longer favored and no 
longer written: 


Quant aux autres talents, l’ode, qui baisse un peu, 
Veut de la patience, et nos gens ont du feu. 
Malherbe avec Racan, parmi les choeurs des anges, 
La-haut de 1’éternel célébrant les louanges, 

Ont emporté leur lyre; et j’espére qu’un jour 
J’entendrai leur concert au céleste séjour. 8 


The odes of Malherbe are discussed again, with the same nostalgic 
affection, in the comedy, <Clyméne>, which La Fontaine wrote 
around 1658-59 when he was just beginning to make his way asa 
man of letters, under the protection of Fouquet. This little play has 
no plot; it is merely a series of variations on a simple theme: Apollo 
asks each of the nine Muses to make a poetic tribute to a certain 
beauty named Clyméne. Coming fo the turn of Calliope, he suggests 
that she sing something either in the playful manner of Voiture or 
else in the manner of Malherbe, “Qui louoit ses héros en un style 
superbe.” !® Apollo goes on to say: 


Je veux donc seulement que vous nous fassiez voir, 
En ce style oi Malherbe a montré son savoir, 
Quelque essai des beautés qui sont propres 4 l’ode; 
Ou si, ce genre-la n’étant plus 4 la mode 

Et demandant d’ailleurs un peu trop de loisir... 


After this concession, so characteristic of La Fontaine’s attitude, 
Apollo remarks that it might be better to adopt the style of Voiture, 
which is much easier to imitate. Calliope immediately chooses Mal- 
herbe in preference to Voiture but she spologizes in advance for the 
verses she will offer, saying that “L’ode est chose pénible, et sur- 
tout dans le grand.” 

It seems clear that La Fontaine placed Malherbe on a higher 
plane than any other French poet. If there were any doubt on this 
score it would be dispelled by a glance at the libretto of <Daphné>, 
one of La Fontaine’s operas. In the final scene there is a tableau 
showing Parnassus and the palace of Apollo.”° On the sides of the 
stage are galleries representing “les archives du Destin” —a sort 
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of Hall of Fame. One gallery contains the busts of nine great con- 
querors and the other displays busts of nine outstanding poets. These 
are Homer, Anacreon, Pindar, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Ariosto, Tasso, 
and one French poet, Malherbe. But if Malherbe alone finds a place 
among the immortals, this does not mean that La Fontaine was blind 
to the merits of other French poets. He had considerable admiration 
for Racan; he often spoke enthusiastically of Voiture and of Marot, 
in whom he seemed to recognize spirits akin to his own; he found 
more to criticize in Ronsard but read him constantly and sometimes 
borrowed from him. Thus, while his tastes were flexible and broad, 
he kept a special place in his heart for Malherbe; this veneration 
was marred only by the regret that Malherbe was no longer in fash- 
ion and that his art was too difficult to revive. 


* * * 


The reforms of Malherbe were a dominant force in the shaping 
of French classical poetry, but a force which defies exact analysis. 
His influence can frequently be felt in the fables and poems of La 
Fontaine. The reformer and his school must have helped to foster 
La Fontaine’s attention to details of versification, his taste for con- 
cise and epigrammatic phrasing, the fullness and density of his lines, 
his occasional Virgilian sonorities. The difficulty is to determine 
how these qualities were acquired—whether primarily from his 
study of Malherbe, or through the influence of certain disciples such 
as Racan and Maynard, or even through his readings in Latin poetry 
— and how they were modulated by his own poetic genius. 

Leaving aside these delicate, complex problems, we shall try 
here to answer one simple question: did La Fontaine ever write poet- 
ry in deliberate imitation of Malherbe? Scholarly opinion on this 
point — partly as a result of the ambiguous «<Epitre»> to Huet —is 
divided into two main camps.”! One group, conscious of the vast dif- 
ference in style between the two poets, declares that La Fontaine 
made no attempt to imitate Malherbe; if he was the disciple of any- 
body, it was Voiture. The other group, placing more faith in the 
testimony of D’Olivet and in the poet’s many expressions of admira- 
tion for Malherbe, claims that La Fontaine must have written poems 
in the Malherbean manner, but adds that these were youthful com- 
positions and have never been found.*? This argument is unassaila- 
ble; who knows what we shall learn if a fortunate scholar brings to 
light some early manuscripts of La Fontaine? There is a very real 
problem of dates. It will be recalled that, according to D’Olivet, La 
Fontaine came under the spell of Malherbe when he was twenty-two 
years old, i.e. in 1643 or 1644; but he did not publish his first book, 
<<L’Eunuque>, until 1654. What, if any, were his literary activities 
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during this ten year interval? Among his few surviving pieces which 
may have originated in that period there is only one, ‘Le Meunier, 
son fils, et 1’Ane’, which reveals any interest in Malherbe. This 
fable, based on an anecdote in Racan’s biography of Malherbe, was 
perhaps occasioned by certain events of the year 1647; but, even if 
written then, it was presumably revised or even completely trans- 
formed toward the time of its publication in 1668. It is useless to 
speculate on La Fontaine’s poetic models duringthe long years which 
preceded his emergence in the world of letters. Yet between the two 
traditional views — that he did not imitate Malherbe or that his imi- 
tations have been lost — there is a middle ground which seems closer 
to the truth insofar as it can now be known. He did imitate Malherbe 
but only in a few of the poems which have come down to us, particu- 
larly in some of those composed in the years from 1657 to the early 
1660’s, at the time of his literary apprenticeship at the Chateau de 
Vaux. 

The obvious example is the passage in <«Clyméne>. After much 
urging by Apollo the muse Calliope has agreed to attempt a poem in 
the manner of Malherbe; then she begins to recite a grandiose ode 
to love, begging Cupid to soften Clyméne’s heart: 


Toi, qui soumets les dieux aux passions des hommes, 

Amour, souffriras-tu qu’en ce siécle ol nous sommes, 

Clyméne montre un coeur insensible 4 tes coups? 

Cette belle devroit donner d’autres exemples: 

Tu devrois l’obliger, pour l’honneur de tes temples, 
D’aimer ainsi que nous.” 


These laborious lines, with their suggestion of parody or burlesque, 
constitute the whole text. After this one stanza there is an interrup- 
tion. Then Apollo spares Calliope the task of finishing her ode, not- 
ing that in this type of poetry “L’on ne réussit pas toujours comme 
on souhaite.” ** 

At this early stage of his career, when still unsure of himself and 
almost unknown to the reading public, La Fontaine found it useful to 
write odes in praise of influential people. It is not surprising that, 
in his odes, he should sometimes seek inspiration in Malherbe, the 
undisputed master of this form of poetry. In 1659 La Fontaine com- 
posed an <<Ode pour la paix» in which he paid his respects to 
Mazarin and Fouquet.”> Two years later, onthe occasion of the mar- 
riage of Henriette-Anne d’Angleterre, he wrote an <Ode pour Ma- 
dame>> in honor of the princess and her husband.” Both these poems 
have the high seriousness, the noble phrasing, the rhetorical effects 
which characterize the style of Malherbe. His awareness of Mal- 
herbe is even more evident in his «Ode au roi>, written on behalf 
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of Fouquet in 1663, while the latter was in prison. 27 Two years have 
passed, the poet says, since the disgrace of his protector: 


Depuis le moment qu’il soupire, 
Deux fois l’hiver en ton empire 
A ramené les aquilons; 

Et nos climats ont vu l’année 
Deux fois de pampre couronnée 
Enrichir coteaux et vallons. 


Editors of La Fontaine have pointed out the similarity of concept and 
of wording between these lines and certain passages in Malherbe,” 
a Similarity close enough to suggest that La Fontaine was imitating 
Malherbe more or less consciously. This same inference can be 
drawn from La Fontaine’s own commentary on his ode. It will be 
recalled that he sent a copy of the poem to Fouquet in prison and 
that the financier made some critical remarks on it, calling it too 
poetic, too eloquent to satisfy the King. To these objections La 
Fontaine replied: 


Quant 4 ce que vous trouvez de trop poétique pour pouvoir 
plaire a: notre monarque, je le puis changer en cas que 1’on 
lui présente mon ode; ce que je n’ai jamais prétendu.... 
J’ai donc composé cette ode a la considération du Parnasse: 
vous savez assez quel intérét le Parnasse prend 4 ce qui 
vous touche. Or, ce sont les traits de poésie qui font valoir 
les ouvrages de cette nature. Malherbe en.est plein, méme 
aux endroits ou il parle au Roi.” 


It seems certain that La Fontaine thought of Malherbe, and not with- 
out envy, whenever he tried to write anode, and that he even ventured 
at times to pattern his style after that of the master. 

Although one could uncover, by a detailed study of La Fontaine’s 
works, other passages or poems which are in ways reminiscent of 
Malherbe, it would be a mistake to overemphasize this influence. 
The stanza in <Clyméne>> is after all merely the contribution of 
Calliope; the other Muses also perform for Apollo, each in her own 
poetic manner. In the period when La Fontaine seemed most con- 
scious of his illustrious predecessor he was also writing madrigals 
and ballades in the tradition of Marot. In other more serious poems 
of these years, «<Adonis>, and certain fragments of the <Songe de 
Vaux>, he was beginning to exploit new veins, such as realistic de- 
scription, dramatic characterization, bucolic reverie, and personal 
lyricism, which have little or no counterpart in the poetry of Mal- 
herbe and which seem to echo Horace and Ovid, perhaps even the 
shepherds of Honoré d’Urfé. Ina word, he was trying his hand in 
many different fields. There is good reason to accept the testimony 
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of D’Olivet, and of La Fontaine himself in his «<Epitre> to Huet, 
that he admired Malherbe and imitated him. But he also samived 
and imitated other types of poetry, until he finally developed the 
supple, familiar style which is exclusively his own. 

If La Fontaine never became a real disciple of Malherbe it was 
because he knew that his poetic gifts were quite unlike those of the 
great reformer. He always revered Malherbe as a creator of poetry 
in the grand manner, of serious odes whose sustained vehemence 
could not be successfully copiedor fully appreciated by his own gen- 
eration. La Fontaine, with charming modesty, usually referred to 
himself as a minor poet. He said that he was incapable of treating 
epic subjects: “Ces sujets sont trop hauts, et je manque de voix.” 30 
Again, in one of his rhymed letters, he insisted that he was not 
worthy to do justice to the King: 


Il faut plus de loisir pour louer ce héros; 
Une Muse modeste et sage 
Ne touche qu’en tremblant a des sujets si hauts.*! 


The truth, probably, isthat La Fontaine knew the limits of his genius 
and preferred to restrict himself to certain so-called minor genres 
where he had full freedom, full use of his special artistic powers. 
Thanks in great measure to his “Muse modeste et sage,” he became 
not just another disciple of Malherbe but the author of exquisite fa- 
bles which will always be cherished as masterpieces. 
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For another similar passage see op. cit., p. 34 (‘Au Roy...sur l’heureux succez 
du voyage de Sedan’). 
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NOTE 


Henri Peyre: «Les Générations littéraires.> Paris, Editions Contemporaines, 
Boivin et Cie, 1948. Pp. 266. 


In «Les Générations littéraires,> Professor Henri Peyre of Yale University 
has attacked an old and fundamental problem of literary history: how to classify 
works of art of the past in any fashion satisfying to reason without falsifying a 
wonderfully complex reality. Since the human mind demands order in consider- 
ing any group of objects or facts, some kind of classification in literary history 
will always be required. The question is what categories most nearly corre- 
spond to the complex facts, and now might be most productive of fresh insights, 
as in terms of the sensibility of this age men necessarily reconceive and re- 
write the literary history of the past? The answers suggested in this book de- 
serve full consideration by all those who are concerned with criticism and liter- 
ary history. 

To Professor Peyre, the approach most freshly stimulating to the imagination 
and understanding is through the concept of literary generations — the most im- 
mediately useful method, the least artificial and fallacious, the most just toa 
Bergsonian sense of a continuous becoming as the law of literary as of all other 
history, of a progressive and interior modification of living duration, without the 
sharp breaks and the artificial segregations of groups assumed in most of the 
fixed labels which fill countless standard literary histories — labels of periods, 
movements, cénacles, centuries — Renaissance, baroque, 18th-century, classical, 
neo-classic, romantic, symbolist, expressionist, Victorian, Elizabethan, Sturm 
und Drang — “this welter of terms of different origin,” to quote René Wellek.' 

In the first of the four parts of his book, Professor Peyre conducts a cheerful 
war upon the inadequacies of such terms, while perfectly aware that some have 
their uses and will persist. He attacks inaccuracies of many abstract concep- 
tions of age or period which ignore unwanted evidence and considerable seg- 
ments of time, or build up an almost anthropomorphic notion of an age, witha 
collective personality from the cradle to the grave, as it is born, is nurtured to 
maturity, flourishes, sinks into old age and decadence — the conception implicit 
in the term ‘fin de siécle’; the fallacy of applying terms from political events 
and developments and the reigns of sovereigns to literature which may reflect 
contemporary conditions astonishingly little; the transfer of terms with a rela- 
tively exact meaning for one literature —e.g. French or German —to another 
literature of very different qualities; a reaching back in time to classify as fore- 
runners writers who were not conscious of being fore-runners of some narrowly 
specialized tendency but only of being their complex selves —e.g. the pre-ro- 
mantics. Shall we, he asks, who were about 30 in the 1930’s find ourselves one 
day labeled pre-existentialists or perhaps post-surrealists? He notes the false 
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importance ascribed in some literary histories to writers considered precur- 
sors of some momentous development, and to literary men who happened to pub- 
lish manifestoes, although their actual creative works may have little intrinsic 
value to justify such emphasis — e.g. the English Imagists. 

The reader is entertained by Professor Peyre’s witty exposition, but is like- 
ly to reply: after all, such labels are only matters of convenience. Everyone 
knows that it is absurd to label a complex genius as a ‘romantic,’ for example; 
that there is no period which does not contain various antithetic or unrelated 
tendencies; that nothing necessarily ends with one century or begins with a new 
one, although we recognize with the author that there are significant dates or 
turning points in literary history as in history generally; and it is fair to ask 
what is to be gained by the abjuring of old labels to substitute new ones. The 
point which the author gaily establishes, however, is that although scholars and 
critics may easily admit the inadequacy of most of the usual literary classifica- 
tions and artificial ‘coupures,’ nevertheless the traditional labels, continually in 
use through habit and academic inertia, havea limiting and deadening effect upon 
the imagination and the understanding; the influence of widely used literary his- 
tories is enormous in petrifying the categories of art, in disguising the profound 
continuity of a people’s psychological and literary life; and the organization of 
most of the literature courses in universities and colleges, and the specialized 
careers of many scholars, reflect and continue this petrifaction. Professor 
Peyre is not tilting against windmills here, and the good humor of his attack 
does not disguise its seriousness. Fundamentally he is concerned in this book 
as in an earlier one, <Writers and their critics» (Cornell, 1944), with the 
maintenance of richness and fecundity in the intellectual life, especially in the 
arts and in literary criticism, in our time. 

The notion of literary generations is no new principle, as he points out in the 
second part of the book, which traces the history of the idea, drawing support 
for his thesis from the fact that many minds have found it illuminating. Aside 
from a few Greek and late Latin observations, the first general reflections on 
the subject he found in the work of a handful of 17th- and 18th-century French 
thinkers of relativistic spirit —- Fontenelle, Trublet, du Bos, Montesquieu. In the 
19th century, without systematic exploitation, Sainte-Beuve many times touched 
on a bond uniting men of the same generation, and hostility felt by a new genera- 
tion toward the one just preceding. Scattered reflections appear in the work of 
Jouffroy, de Musset, Michelet, and Renan, with his awareness of contrast be- 
tween successive generations in the early Christian era. Certain French novel- 
ists of the late 19th and 20th centuries have made creative use of the concept of 
generations — Paul Bourget in <Essais de psychologie contemporaine,» Romain 
Rolland, Maurice Barrés in «Les Déracinés> (1897), Jean Prévost in «La 
Chasse du matin>> (1937). More systematic attempts at such classification were 
made by the mathematician-philosopher Cournot (1801-1877), and his disciple 
Francois Mentréin <Les Générations sociales> (1920), influenced by Ferrari’s 
theory of political periods; and most notably in application to literary genera- 
tions by the Bergsonian critic Albert Thibaudet, in several articles and in his 
posthumously printed «Histoire de la littérature frangaise de 1789 a nos jours> 
(Paris, Stock, 1936). Other recent French scholars whose use of the concept 
Professor Peyre analyses are Georges Renard, Verdun L, Saulnier, Jean Pom- 
mier, René Jasinski. The whole subject was much discussed at the International 
Congress of Literary History at Oslo in 1933 and Amsterdam in L93ie 

More briefly, the author summarizes the fortunes of the concept in other 
countries. For Germany, he finds the idea first developed by Friedrich von 
Schlegel in his identification of three German literary generations in the second 
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half of the 18th century. Goethe, himsel? spanning several generations, appar- 
ently reflected on it little. Buta number of 19th-century German historians, 
philosophers, and sociologists were profoundly interested in the theory of gen- 
erations — von Ranke, Dilthey — and in the 20th century Karl Mannheim, Julius 
Petersen, the art historian Wilhelm Pinder, and others — F. Kummer, R. Alewyn, 
H. von Mueller, E. Wechssler, and recently two American scholars of German 
literature, Harold Stein Jantz and Detlev W. Schumann. 

For Spain, the concept of literary generations has been applied by Azorin, 
Hans Jeschke, and others to a group of writers and thinkers who came to light 
about the time of the Spanish-American War — Unamuno, Baroja, Azorin, Ma- 
chado, Jiménez, Valle-Inclan, and the Nicaraguan Darfo. An earlier Spanish 
generation of c. 1868 was signalized by J. B. Trend in «The origins of modern 
Spain>> (New York, Macmillan, 1934), and Professor Homero Seris has defined 
a third generation crystallized in the Spanish Civil War, ina brief paper, ‘La 
Generaci6n espafiola de 1936’ (Syracuse, N. Y., 1944), translated in <Books 
abroad,>> XIX (1945), 336-340. 

In England, where there has always been less tendency for writers to form 
groups and for critics to systematize, the subject has been little dealt with in 
the standard literary histories, although any of us in the field of English is ac- 
customed to the notion, for example, of two great generations of romantic poets. 
English critics have strongly resisted the rigid if ingenious and subtle pattern 
imposed by Cazamian in his analysis of English literature since 1660 as an os- 
cillation between the poles of ciassicism and romanticism. But Professor Peyre 
finds reference to literary generations employed more often of late by English 
critics, notably by T. S. Eliot in his essay on Baudelaire. 

Professor Peyre’s conception of literary generations he defines in part by 
summarizing (pp. 69-70) the suggestions of Ortega y Gasset in <The modern 
theme,>> published originally in 1923, which begins with a famous essay ‘The 
concept of the generation,’ influenced by the speculations of the German Dilthey. 
There Ortega makes his characteristic reconciliation between a collectivist and 
an individualist interpretation of historical reality, recognizing interplay be- 
tween a small number of the more active creative personalities of an age and 
the receptive mass, who show “favor or resistance to men of marked and enter- 
prising vitality.”* “The generation,” to Ortega, “is a dynamic compromise be- 
tween mass and individual, and is the most important conception of history. It 
is, soto speak, the pivot responsible for the movements of historical evolution.” ’ 

The value of Ortega’s concept to Professor Peyre is that it emphasizes both 
the bond and the diversity of people who grow up under the pressure of the same 
events, in the same or similar climates of opinion, with a community of interest 
even in diversity, whatever the oppositions of pros and antis in response to the 
common heritage. The members of each new generation of creators and think- 
ers must make their individual solutions of the basic cultural problem: on the 
one hand, acceptance and assimilation of the legacy of ideas, values, institutions 
of the preceding generation; on the other, liberation from these traditions, free- 
ing the new generation’s creative genius and spontaneous sensibility. This con- 
ception, Peyre points out, imposes no artificial unity upon a heterogeneous gen- 
eration, but recognizes some underlying bond between rebellions and assents to 
ideas from common experience. There is surely much in the idea, although it 
probably applies best to countries of relatively homogeneous culture and educa- 
tion of an élite, like France. 

In a chapter of ‘Eclaircissements’ at the beginning of the third part of his 
book (on chronology) and in the fourth section which embodies his general con- 
clusions and suggestions for practical use, Professor Peyre further develops 
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this general idea in application to literary generations, with wise qualifications 
and a statement of method. Making no extreme claims, he envisages the entire 
problem in modest and prudent spirit. 

As for method — recognizing that some talents mature late, or cease early, 
that there is great difference in the age at which writers produce and publish — 
he considers that the only objective means to identify a generation is by the birth- 
dates; that the thing which makesa literary generation is to have grown up in the 
same atmosphere, shared studies, tastes, amusements, been subjected to the 
same ideas, have undergone the same political events — particularly in the years 
of conscious discovery between 16 and 28 — in other words, tohave sharedapoint 
of departure,no matter what the current and subsequent diversity of individuals. 

Reducing to absurdity efforts to explain the greater richness and produc- 
tivity of some generations over others on purely materialistic and sociological 
grounds, the author finds a more probable explanation of this fascinating phe- 
nomenon in the idea of spontaneous intellectual groups, and movements recipro- 
cally accelerated by young sensibilities and intelligences in ferment, pricked on 
by emulation. He makes no claim, however, that the idea of generations eluci- 
dates the mystery of the appearance of genius. He does feel that it respects the 
multiple complexity of the real, being less fallacious than most of the systems 
of classification in general use and more precise than mere reference to the 
century; neither does it impose any regular pattern of action and reaction like 
Cazamian’s. He finds no rigid pattern in birthdates, assumes no ‘mystique’ of 
numbers. The duration of the generations which he deciphers from clusters of 
birth-dates of the creators vary from 8 to 20 years or more. (A. Thibaudet 
suggested 11 years to a generation.) 

The fundamental value of the whole conception which the author emphasizes 
in his final section is that it is truly heuristic, in his phrase —i.e. that it leads 
to new discoveries, to thought in new terms. Its practical fruitfulness he finds 
most evident in its invitation to consider certain relationships more closely. It 
invites us to consider writers in relation to other artists of the same and pre- 
ceding generations, among whom they grew up, encountering problems not dis- 
similar. It enables us to write the history of a whole generation, not of the 
writers alone. In considering together men who grew up in the same intellectual 
atmosphere, we are forced to more consideration of relations between literary 
history and political history and the history of ideas, beliefs, sciences. The idea 
of a generation, moreover, is transmissable, useful for any literature, with far 
less distortion than is frequently implied in the transfer of the old labels for 
periods and movements. The masters of a whole generation in Europe, for five 
or six countries, he notes, are often the same great writers — especially poets, 
far more than novelists or playwrights —e.g. Hoelderlin and Rilke. And the 
ideas of generations as successive waves in which diverse individuals realize 
all sorts of tendencies with their own various modifications gives the sense of a 
live and moving development in which no categories become fixed. This ap- 
proach, itis suggested, can lead to valuable study of the meaning and importance 
of a great work of art to different generations — <<Hamlet,> for example —as 
it is encountered, transfigured, refracted by young sensibilities in later times. 
Fruitful studies of the history of taste might be made, and studies of the shift of 
literary reputations — e.g. of Gide, Mauriac, Valéry. We may also be led to bet- 
ter understanding of the eternal incomprehension of a writer or artist by many 
of his contemporaries and particularly by those just older. As Professor Peyre 
has pointed out before, in <<Writers and their critics,> a writer almost never 
conquers any but those younger than he, or those of his own age who grew up in 
the same intellectual and moral atmosphere with him. 
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No man, the author insists, need be considered the prisoner of his gener- 
ation, buried in it. Many a writer has renewed himself several times — Goethe, 
Voltaire, Hugo, Claudel, Gide, or, one might add, Yeats. But the conception of 
generation, he urges, is the only classification which authors themselves seem 
to accept or to recognize for themselves. They naturally detest arbitrary clas- 
sification which denies their individuality; and even when they have applied 
labels to themselves, these terms are usually only briefly applicable at some 
short period of their careers. The bond of the members of a literary genera- 
tion is often no doctrine but a common tendency to repudiate the traditions of 
their elders and to go their own ways, at first parallel, then increasingly di- 
vergent. 

In general, Peyre suggests, the mechanism of the generations works nega- 
tively, through shared hostilities —the young writers of about 25 closing ranks 
against the next older generation of about 40, who have arrived, who by their 
existence and their indifference block the way to the young. The young genera- 
tion is likely to attach itself rather to the next older generation, of about 55, as 
allies who cannot live for ever rather than as rivals. As for the next older gen- 
eration, of about 70, the young consider them already through, although perhaps 
classics. Presently the young men diverge more and more widely, follow their 
own bent, and the formative influence of one’s generation grows proportionately 
less among many other influences and experiences, although sometimes again in 
old age, men of the same generation again find something in common. Within 
this scheme or beyond it, generations co-exist, frequently mingle, discover af- 
finities and relations. The complex transformation of ideas, tastes, habits of 
mind and spirit, customs, moves by insensible degrees until at intervals a new 
generation becomes articulate and sounds out its fanfare. 

The third part of «Les Générations littéraires,> the chronological sec- 
tion, is to my mind the least satisfactory part of a highly stimulating book. It 
represents the spadework which led the author to his interesting inferences and 
generalizations. The method of presentation is to list in rapid summary by 
countries a great number of distinguished and second-rate writers and artists 
and thinkers, —Ortega’s gifted minority —classified into some twenty-eight 
generations from 1490 to 1900, letting the birth-dates suggest the groupings. 
Professor Peyre has chosen central dates around which these dates seem to 
cluster, roughly every ten or fifteen years, but with no rigidity. Some genera- 
tions seem in effect double; some are of short duration, others long. More 
writers of the modern periods are mentioned than of the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance, largely because more accurate biographical information is availa- 
ble for them. The author warns against assigning any particular importance to 
this matter of numbers. The process is carried through most fully for France, 
but is also applied to England, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia, and the United 
States. Extensive tables in the appendix give the material in still more sum- 
mary form. The choice of the names of these leaders of a generation sometimes 
seems based on obscure reasons. At one point (p. 93) the author says that his 
method does not release the historian of literature from the exercise of literary 
judgment; at another point (p. 104) he says that he has hesitated to exclude cer- 
tain recent writers whom he regards as second-rate purely because he person- 
ally thought them unlikely to survive. The rapid mention of great sequences of 
names and dates makes thin reading unless one knows the literature so well that 
the fresh juxtaposition of names not usually considered together is in itself 
stimulating. This reviewer can make no claim to Professor Peyre’s zestful 
knowledge of six or seven literatures, and found therefore only the English and 
to a far lesser degree the French listings very meaningful, with interesting 
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associations and inferences, implied by the facts or stated by the author — es- 
pecially the frequent fading of one generation between two others of more vital 
strength, 

This attempt to be exact with the birth-dates is useful in determining the 
generation to which a person belongs; but there is something necessarily a little 
arbitrary in fixing the central dates for the successive waves of overlapping 
generations by the birth-dates of a few distinguished men. This the author dis- 
armingly admits (p. 105), assigning no absolute value to such rationalized and 
approximate dates. 

The meagreness of these chapters of chronological outline was no doubt dic- 
tated by the scale of the book — 266 pages — of which this section represents one- 
fourth. And the book is not itself a literary history, but a sketch of one method 
for reconceiving literary history freshly for our time. It is provided with an 
excellent full index of all the hundreds of persons referred to in the text, with 
their generations indicated, and a useful bibliography on the theory of genera- 
tions. 

The author is himself well aware that there is nothing final in such an at- 
tempt. His care in avoiding dogmatism and absolutism, his interesting and 
prudent generalizations, his wit and range of allusion, his love of literature, 
give pleasure in themselves, and the book abounds in generous suggestions for 
further investigation. 

From Cournot’s philosophy of history the author quotes wise words (p. 83): 


L’art d’expliquer, comme |l’art de négocier, n’est souvent que l’art de 
transposer des difficultés...On dirait qu’il y a dans certaines choses 
un fonds d’obscurité que les combinaisons de 1’intelligence humaine ne 
peuvent ni supprimer ni amoindrir, mais seulement répartir diverse- 
ment. 


With characteristic tact, Professor Peyre reminds himself and us that all our 
efforts result mainly ina shifting of the area of shadow. But that, as he also 
reminds us, isnot a negligible result; and he continues in words which may stand 
as a summation of his object and his considerable success: 


si, en recouvrant 4 nouveau de nos jours de quelques ténébres discrétes 
certains modes usés de pensée des historiens littéraires, nous pou- 
vions mettre en lumiére d’autres aspects de la complexe vérité des 
choses, un déplacement analogue d’obscurité et de clarté ne serait pas 
inutile. 


Syracuse University Mary Hatch Marshall 


1. René Wellek, ‘Periods and movements in literary history,’ in «English In- 
stitute annual 1940> (pub. 1941), pp. 73-93, p. 78. Mentioned by Peyre, p. 16. 
2. José Ortega y Gasset, «The modern theme,> tr. J. Cleugh, New York, 
Norton, 1933, p. 14. 

3. Ibid., p. 15. 


REVIEWS 


The Need for European Studies of America: Miss Lundblad’s «Hawthorne.» 


The writings of the European traveller on American manners and mores, 
produced in a steady stream from the late 18th century forward, are among the 
most illuminating sources for the cultural history of the United States. Some- 
times the nation is illuminated, sometimes only the traveller; but the records 
are unfailingly fascinating and useful. With all the huge European interest in the 
American experiment, however, European scholars and critics have concerned 
themselves only cursorily or fragmentarily, when they were concerned at all, 
with American intellectual and artistic life and achievement. Whatever the rea- 
sons for this, we in the United States have lost much in the light and leading we 
might have had from serious and sympathetic criticism in our national adoles- 
cence as well as the enlightenment which might have come from seeing our- 
selves as others see us. One may venture to say that Europeans have been 
losers too, if only because the fates held in store for them a time when it would 
be necessary to understand the United States: and the time is come and there is 
pitifully little European preparation for the task. 

In that situation, reinforced by the present strength of American literary in- 
fluence in Europe, there are signs that the long-delayed and much to be desired 
intellectual exploration of the New World is beginning. It ought to be said, and 
one may well feel honored to be able to say it, that the time for it is ripe. 
American historians and analysts have produced a huge body of essential in- 
formation. They are eager to have it used by properly prepared persons who 
can bring the advantages of European experience and an external point of view 
to bear upon it. They will be cordially cooperative with such persons, not ina 
spirit of colonial gratitude for European attention, but in a sincere effort to un- 
derstand more clearly the condition of man in the present perplexing era. 

An excellent example of. just such studies is the literary and linguistic work 
being carried forward by the American Institute in the University of Upsala, 
Sweden, published as «Essays and studies on American language and litera- 
ture.> (S. B. Liljegren editor. A.—B. Lundequistsko-bokhandeln, Upsala; and 
in America, the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) With six studies 
in print as of late 1947, and sixteen more in preparation, on widely varied top- 
ics, the Upsala studies are pioneering in a most promising direction. The sixth 
and latest of these studies, Jane Lundblad, «Nathaniel Hawthorne and European 
literary tradition,» 1947, furnishes a number of interesting reflections on the 
entire problem of European intellectual investigation in America. 

The circumstances behind Miss Lundblad’s work are worth noting. Inspired 
by Professor Liljegren, she began work on Hawthorne, came to America, re- 
ceived a Rockefeller Foundation grant-in-aid and a scholarship from Columbia 
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University to assist in her support there. She found the American Scandinavian 
Foundation ready to guide her. She found leading American students of Haw- 
thorne anxious to help her. These and analogous aids are potentially available 
for any such work. And it is to be hoped that at least some significant portion 
of the funds available under the Fulbright Act can be used to support European 
scholars seeking to carry out serious investigations in American culture. 

The resulting book itself is, like most books, a mixture of the competent good 
with some excellent things and some disappointing things. The central theme of 
the book is convincingly established. It is, simply, that Hawthorne “was emi- 
nently an offshoot from that plant of thinking and writing that had its roots in the 
old European centres of culture...” (pp. 9-10). Hawthorne, one of the earliest 
of America’s important writers, has often been read as a pure, isolated product 
of New England soil. This was, perhaps, as much the result of the potent ro- 
manticistic faith in unique, organic, nationalistic art as it was a product of 
American cultural self-assertion. Actually, Hawthorne was, like the artists of 
any European country, a part of the wide tradition of pan-European thought and 
artistry; and he must be read that way. Eventually, by extension from many 
such studies, American civilization must be read as the transatlantic reshaping 
to fresh needs of the great tradition. Miss Lundblad has contributed significant- 
ly to this as well as to the study of Hawthorne. 

One of her other great excellences is the clarity of her view of Hawthorne 
the man. Her chapters summarizing his life are clear, fair, and balanced. And 
she has avoided the familiar fallacy of confusing the author’s personality and 
quality of mind with his imaginative productions, of confusing the created, ar- 
tistic personality to be found in the works with the personality which stood with- 
out and performed the creation. Instead of supposing that Hawthorne was a ro- 
manticistic creature with a ‘Haunted Mind’ because he produced darkly roman- 
tic tales, she shows that he was characteristically “the true sceptic,” close to 
the beloved Montaigne whose essays he read repeatedly, in his youth. 

Following the two chapters devoted to Hawthorne and his career comes the 
most substantial study in the book, a long-needed examination of Hawthorne’s 
indebtedness to the conventions of the Gothic romance.! The chapter begins 
somewhat unhappily in its failure to take note of such standard works as those 
of Birkhead and Failo on the entire subject, and of O. S. Coad and Sister Mary 
Redden on its American aspects. Miss Lundblad supposes that Gothicism is a 
matter of the twelve ‘attributes’ or conventional devices she lists (Castles, 
Ghosts, Magic, sinister Italians, etc.). When she tries to analyze Hawthorne’s 
subtly atmospheric tale ‘Young Goodman Brown’ with this apparatus, the results 
are depressing. Fortunately, Miss Lundblad’s literary sense and intelligence 
are high enough to triumph over her machine, and her excellent critical powers, 
more freely exerted, produce suggestive and illuminating readings of ‘Dr. Rap- 
pacini’s Daughter,’ «<The scarlet letter,~ and «<The house of the seven gab- 
les.» Here she grasps the essence of Hawthorne’s true achievement — which 
was to subdue the conventions of terror to serve his needs for atmospheric con- 
text round about his allegories, and so flood his tales with suggestions of.strange- 
ness, mystery, and dark beauty. 

The remainder of the book, unfortunately, falls below Miss Lundblad’s best 
standard. The chapter on Hawthorne and Madame de Staél shows that he read 
«Corinne» and may have modelled his exotic-female types from Corinne com- 
bined with a sense of the dynamic Madame herself. But Miss Lundblad’s igno- 
rance of the Richardsonian-sentimental traditions and of Brockden Brown’s 
women makes her suppose mistakenly that no precedents for such types as Haw- 
thorne’s Zenobia and Miriam existed in American writing before him. The 
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chapter on Hawthorne and Balzac admits that there is no direct evidence to show 
that Hawthorne read Balzac, and that parallels between them really prove noth- 
ing more than their known indebtedness to common third sources: De Quincey, 
Byron, Scott, Gothicism. But too enthusiastic work with ‘affinities’ tempts Miss 
Lundblad to claim that Hawthorne must have read Balzac because the possibility 
“cannot be excluded.” 

With Hawthorne, about whom Miss Lundblad is really well read, she makes 
her competence, her wit, her sensibility clearly felt. Her English style is or- 
dinarily idiomatic and sharp (except for an odd confusion of “imbibed” with 
“imbued,” pp. 56, 69). Her facts are firm and accurate (the only serious mis- 
print is 1884, instead of ‘64, for Hawthorne’s death). But when she comes to 
write the introduction called ‘The cultural and literary New England back- 
ground before 1820,’ exactly the opposite of all these things is true. While she 
had read everything on Hawthorne through 1946, her ‘background’ citations come 
from a diversity of fragmentary and often obsolete sources. Aside from ele- 
mentary errors and considerable naiveté about lines of culture-change in Amer- 
ica, she adheres to exploded fallacies about the nature of Puritan life and thought 
and quite misunderstands the course of the Enlightenment in America (both ger- 
mane to Hawthorne). What this suggests, afflicting even so intelligent a person 
as Miss Lundblad, is that the European scholar will do well to confine himself 
in America as he should in Europe, to definite studies he can handle soundly. 
Miss Lundblad’s successes show that the European students’ fresh eyes may 
reveal new and important things even about the most familiar American author. 
Her failures perhaps show that the fresh eye must look with disciplined close- 
ness to be sure it conveys the newness of wisdom and not ignorance. 


Syracuse University Edwin H. Cady 


1. Miss Lundblad’s somewhat longer study, ‘N. Hawthorne and the Tradition of 
Gothic Romance,’ <Studia Neophilologica,> XIX, 1-2 (1946), pp. 1-92, differs 
importantly from this only in the section (pp. 18-26) in it on Hawthorne’s Gothic 
reading, which was left out of her book. 


Gustave Charlier: <Le Mouvement romantique en Belgique (1815-30): la bataille 
romantique.> Bruxelles, La Renaissance du Livre, 1948. 423 pp. 


It has become trite to state that a book was ‘needed,’ that ‘it fills a gap,’ but 
in the present case these well-worn phrases fill with meaning. Professor Char- 
lier has drawnona tremendous store of knowledge of French and Belgian letters 
to present a major volume of scholarship. 

It had hitherto been believed that Belgian literature dated from about 1850. 
1815-50 represented a dark era in which a new nation busy with its political 
destiny found little time for interest in anything as frivolous as literature (Fr. 
Masoin, «Histoire de la littérature francaise en Belgique de 1815 4 1830>>). 
Consequently, the age attracted little study since it seemed arid and devoid of 
any interest to the literary scholar. 

Yet, from a close scrutiny of documents, Professor Charlier has proved that, 
to the contrary, during these same years Belgium passed from an “inculture 
encore presque totale” in 1815 toa considerable concern with literature in 1830. 
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By that date the new nation had developed sufficient taste and critical perspec- 
tive to choose sides in the battle between the romanticists and the pseudo-clas- 
Sicists. 

Professor Charlier has organized’ his book around the thesis of Ch.-M. Des 
Granges («La Presse littéraire sous la Restauration>) that not only “les jour- 
naux expriment, sur les ouvrages contemporains, des opinions communes ou 
collectives..., mais encore et surtout, par leur confusion méme, ils sont uni- 
ques pour représenter le milieu de préparation et le milieu d’adaptation des 
chefs-d’oeuvre.” The book, then, depends toa large extent on a considerable 
variety of newspapers and contemporary reviews. 

It is a moot point whether newspapers express common or collective opin- 
ions on contemporary literature. Certainly the thesis could be argued at length. 
But it may well be held that they do indicate “le milieu de préparation et le 
milieu d’adaptation des chefs-d’oeuvre.” Following the second part of the Des 
Granges theory, Professor Charlier has utilized his documentation to give an 
unsuspected picture of the first few years of Belgian literary life. 

When the Belgian provinces fell under the House of Nassau in 1815, a new 
intellectual milieu was forming. Thirty-five years later the vogue for historical 
romanticism had about collapsed. Realism was rising, to be Strengthened by the 
arrival of the refugees from the December 2nd coup d’état. These dates roughly 
mark the limits of the study though the present volume contains only the first 
part of Professor Charlier’s research. 1815-30 gave him a compact period of 
initiation, when new ideas flourished in opposition tothe faded glories of pseudo- 
classicism. Another book is planned to cover the years from the September 
Days to 1850, when young writers turned to the past of their provinces for ma- 
terial for nationalistic exaltations of past glories. 

This volume should do for Belgian literature what René Bray did for French 
literature in his <Chronologie du romantisme, 1804-1830.> And in many re- 
spects the present volume seems to follow the methodology of M. Bray: the 
chronological relation of the birth of a new literary school, its slow growth, the 
fierce opposition of the classicists, and, finally, the victory of romanticism. 

To a large extent this method fitted the subject well, since the first Belgian 
literature developed parallel to, and in imitation of, the French. The «Journal 
de Bruxelles,> the <Aristarque-Sentinelle,> and the «Mathieu Laensbergh> 
reported on events in Paris, starting similar debates at home. This preparation 
of the literary soil represents largely the efforts of a bevy of French expatriates 
who followed closely affairs in their native land: Auguste Baron, Charles Fro- 
ment, Louis-Vincent ‘Raoul. Through their newspapers they introduced to their 
new homeland the debate over romanticism and, by choosing modernity over 
imitation of the past, helped the nation take its first literary steps. Hence Bel- 
gium mirrored to a large extent French literary evolution, though at a different 
pace and one made difficult by the great debate over the ‘official’ language. 

In Belgium, romanticism actually began as a genre and later developed into 
a school. The movement gained momentum slowly, principally because of the 
poor national literary background, the dearth of educated readers, and a deep 
hatred for Napoleon. And King William did little to encourage any kind of im- 
portation from France. It is noteworthy that the press did not mention Chateau- 
briand until 1811, Mme. de Staél until 1813. But by 1814 Belgium had begun to 
find interest in the duel between classicism and romanticism. 

Soon the official wall showed fissures. Foreign troops brought foreign liter- 
atures; Shakespeare marched with the British army, followed by Ossian; and the 
ubiquitous ‘Sanscrit baron,’ Ferdinand d’Eckstein, left in Belgium a taste for 
Goethe. By 1816 Scott and Byron had clinched the first victory of the new over 
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the old. And they were later to be joined in the estimation of Belgian readers 
by two Americans, Irving and Cooper. 

Yet, not until 1817 did the discussion‘turn into a bitter polemic. After then, 
curiously, the romanticists who most influenced the Belgians were not those 
who led the Paris school. Nodier and Marceline Desbordes-Valmore acted as 
initiators, but Lamartine failed to win with the «<Méditations> anything like his 
smashing success in Paris. Vigny remained practically unknown until «<Cinq- 
Mars,>> while Hugo long furnished material for acid debate. Chateaubriand was 
regarded as suspect until his ‘defection’ in 1824, and even Scott received fre- 
quent condemnation for mishandling history. 

As in France, the main struggle centered around the theater. Ladvocat’s 
«Chefs-d’oeuvre des thé4tres étrangers> had helped enlarge popular taste 
and, in 1825 the Belgians had had opportunity to see an English troupe perform. 
On the classic side, the situation offered little in defense against the new school. 
Talma no longer acted; selections by pseudo-classicists failed when audiences 
yawned. The romantic theater willingly filled the gap, precipitating a battle over 
the unities and the value of the melodrama. 

The Belgian romanticists apparently preferred the new literature as envis- 
aged by the «Globe,» which could even boast of the dubious honor of having 
been counterfeited. This paper set the direction of Belgian romanticism as the 
‘expression of society,’ toward a literature at once contemporary, liberal, and 
politically modern. Stendhal’s ideas apparently enjoyed a warmer welcome 
abroad than in his own land. With this understanding of romanticism curious 
changes took place at the frontier. Some authors, classicist to the French, be- 
came transformed into romanticists on a new soil: Béranger suddenly changed 
into a romanticist, a modification also enjoyed by Paul-Louis Courier! 

In 1828 activity on the political scene partially obscured the literary battle. 
Therefore none of the debate over «Henri III et sa cour,> «Marino Faliero,> 
the <More de Venise,> or even «<Hernani,> excited the Belgians. Not until 
February, 1830, when <<Henri I> played in Belgium, did the country see its 
first great romantic success and an overwhelming victory for the new school. 
Then the September Days pushed literature into the background. 

For the non-Belgian, it is this intrusion of the political that obscures parts 
of the book. Professor Charlier assumes a knowledge of the national history 
that foreigners do not possess. Consequently some of the relationship between 
the literary development and the political is lost. 

Yet this slight annoyance for the American reader does not in any way change 
the fact that Professor Charlier’s book is an important contribution to the study 
of romanticism and should furnish material of interest to comparatists inter- 
ested in the phenomenon of the development of European romanticism. 


Syracuse University Albert J. George 


G. Paparelli: «Tra umanesimo e riforma: la poetica di E. S. Piccolomini. > 
Napoli, Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1946. 


Lo studio dei rapporti tra 1’Umanesimo italiano e tedesco fino alla Riforma, 
sia come premessa che come conseguenza della feconda opera divulgatrice e 
polemica svolta dal Piccolomini in Germania: ecco il motivo centrale del volume 
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di G. Paparelli. Con una critica attenta, scevra da preconcetti estetici e da 
presupposti dogmatici, sicura e garbata nelle polemiche e nelle conclusioni, 
scorre questo saggio, che é ‘storico’ sopratutto, nel senso che é inteso a in- 
dividiiare ed esaminare il processo formativo dello spirito luterano, attraverso 
quelle idee che dai divergenti campi dell’Umanesimo e della Riforma s’incon- 
trarcno e si scontrarono. Compito non facile, data anche la novita dell’imposta- 
zione e la difficclta dell’accesso ai testi: ma l’autore, a nostro avviso, lo ha 

ssolto egregiamente, ben sostenuto dal suo amore per gli studi umanistici e 
ae sua ciretta competenza di opere del tempo. 

Al centro del saggio é l’esame della lettera piccolominea al cardinale Sbig- 
new, del 27 ott, 1453; in essa il grande umanista difende la poesia e i poeti, con 
vigorosa ed appassionata eloquenza, con larga messe di autorevoli citazioni 
sacre e€ profane. la lettera — gia da Enea Silvio definita un trattato —trova in 
Paparelli un fine traduttore ed esegeta; e la versione, agile e ricca di note, é 
riportata in appendice, perché il lettore vi possa trovare da sé la conferma di 
quanto il critico dice. La sua importanza quindi trascende quella del semplice 
documento: la difesa dei poeti é una parte non trascurabile dell’umanistico con- 
ciliare Sapienza classica e Fede cristiana. Ee in fondo, uno degli scopi maggiori 
cui l’umanista italiano dedicd la sua vita; l’universalita di Roma e del latino 
forma per lui una cosa sola con la difesa dell’autorita della Chiesa. E col 
sostenere l’utilita, anzi la necessita, della poesia, egli non solo si oppone 
Sinceramente alla pervicace barbarie, ma previene anche un tentativo di sman- 
tellamento della cultura classica e di Roma. 

L’autore, dicevamo, é uno studioso dell’Umanesimo; formatosi alla scuola di 
Giuseppe Toifanin, del Maestro egli segue la strada. Ma il suo temperamento 
di ricercatore e ragionatore gli evita pedissequita o supine accettazioni di prin- 
cipi; egli intende serapre chiarire, attraverso la sua propria esperienza, anche 
i concetti pi: in voge che la critica ha ormai accettati. 

Strano destino, aunque, quello del Piccolomini! Durante la sua permanenza 
in Germania, egli si baité sempre per sedare quei motivi di discordia fra la 
cultura germanica e l’italiana, fra la ‘humanae litterae’ e l’incomprensione te- 
desea, fra ii latino ciceroniano infuso della sapienza prerivelata e l’orgoglioso 
e ribelle fiorire del voigare germanico. Le premesse riformistiche e i motivi 
Gi dissidio erano gia impliciti, € vero, nella cultura di quel popolo, anche prima 
del suo incontro con ’Umanesimo; ma é pur vero, come 1’A. osserva, che i semi 
gettati dal futuro Pio II germogliarono in un Umanesimo nordico che fu, pit o 
meno dichiaratamente, con Lutero, anche a tener conto della indipendenza spiri- 
tuale di un Erasmo. 

is fu quindi il solo scadere del latino dal rango di lingua universale a stac- 
care sempre pit la Germania dalla chiesa di Roma; quel crollo fu forse pit con- 

eguenza che causa. Percio la polemica in favore della poesia € solo un aspetto 
numerosi motivi di contrasto tra Roma e la nascente cultura germanica; 
ivi che vanno, in molteplice gamma di sfumature pratiche e idealistiche, 
dal Vantiternporalismo, che trovava la sua giustificazione nelle prime afferma- 
zioni d’immanentismo, all’esigenza di un evangelismo puro, ‘attraverso un 
processo di ritorno alle origini solo provvisoriamente approdato al culto 
deil’antichita classica’ (p. 11). 

Concetti che diventano anche pit chiari nel confronto con i nostri umanisti, 
difensori della romanita e dell’unita di Fede e Sapienza (pur nei toni pil spre- 
giudicati di un Poggio o pil impegnativi di un Valla), Perché l’Umanesimo nos- 
tro, anche JA dove assume giustificati caratteri polemici, si muove sempre 
nell’ambite della Chiesa, dalla quale vuole che parta la riforma; e l’esegesi dei 
testi sacri, iniziata dal Valla, non presuppone, come nota I’A., ‘la sostituzione 
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della Bibbia alla Chiesa in nome di un evangelismo puro’ (p. 22). Per contro in 
Germania, gia con l’Erasmo dell’ «Elogio>> e dei «Colloqui,> umanesimo e 
teologia finiranno col trovar punti di actordo nel loro antiromanesimo; e a cid 
sfrutteranno proprio alcuni motivi polemici del Bracciolini, del Valla, di Leo- 
nardo Aretino, beninteso dopo di averli sfrondati del loro rispetto verso la 
Chiesa. 

Cosi, sobriamente ma con vivida efficacia, 1’A. esamina, spesso in accordo 
col De Ruggiero, l’influsso del misticismo di Maestro Eckart e dei suoi con- 
tinuatori Tauler, Suso, Ruysbroeck; il formarsi delle ‘chiese invisibili,’ sempre 
pit lontane dall’autorita papale e dalla mediazione sacerdotale, fino alle ener- 
giche figure di Ruchrat von Wesel e di Wessel Gausfort, vero precursore di 
Lutero. Nello studio della lotta del clero germanico contro il Papato ‘non de 
pastu ovium, sed de lana,’ la definiva Enea Silvio), é@ difficile all’A. conservare 
il suo tono di obiettivita. Il Cusano, cosi avversato da vivo dai suoi compatrioti, 
é visto in una luce originale, quasi tratto dal suo dubbio limbo ad una posizione 
di annunciatore della Riforma, in chiave di misticismo eckartiano. Qui anche a 
noi pare alquanto diversa la ‘dotta ignoranza’ del Cusano da quella, ad esempio, 
dei fraticelli irrisi dagli umanisti come empi o presuntuosi ipocriti; ma essa 
rimarra egualmente come la formula fortunata dell’antiumanesimo, avversario 
della classica armonia fra ragione e fede. 

Avviandosi alla conclusione, nella «<Poetica>> 1’A. vede riassunto lo spirito 
dell’Umanesimo —cosi polemico contro giuristi e teologi — nel gran corso della 
tradizione che da Dante e Boccaccio va fino al Foscolo. E tutta l’ultima parte 
del volume, con il suo acuto esame dell’umanesimo germanico sino ad Erasmo, 
contiene la dimostrazione serrata di quanto s’era detto in principio. Il movi- 
mento nordico, preparando la Riforma, sempre piu si allontano dalla tradizione 
italiana, sino a sfociare in un’aperta negazione di essa; sorge lo spirito ger- 
manico (pensiamo alle imitazioni tedesche della «<Germania> piccolominea),: 
ricco di motivi nazionalistici che fanno quasi presagire le recenti sanguinose 
contese. Da Wimpheling a von Hutten c’é tutta una schiera di scrittori che pur 
nello studio dell’antichita hanno sempre presente la Germania, secondo un pro- 
cesso analogo, osserva il Paperelli, a quello dei nostri romantici di tre secoli 
pit tardi. 

Chiude il saggio un capitolo su Erasmo, ove si da in sintesi la posizione del 
grande Olandese tra RomanitA e Riforma. F l’ultimo anello della catena che sta 
per saldarsi; pur nella sua dichiarata ortodossia, Erasmo resta in una via di 
mezzo fra Roma e Lutero; ma per molti rispetti é pil vicino al secondo. 


Liceo Garibaldi, Napoli Giulio Vallese 


Filia Holtzmann: <The young Maxim Gorky, 1868-1902.» New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 256 pp. 


When Maxim Gorky died in 1936 he had already achieved all the attributes of 
a legendary figure in his native land. During his middle years a major luminary 
in world literature, in the autumn of his life he became the patriarch of Russian 
letters and the prophet of the new Soviet literature. His last personal triumph 
was the formulation of the doctrine of socialist realism, adopted in 1934 as the 
official catechism of the Union of Soviet Writers. Tuday he is the most widely 
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read author in the Soviet Union. During his lifetime more than thirty million 
copies of his various works were printed in Russia alone and several thousand 
articles and hundreds of books have been written about him and his art. In the 
larger world of letters his reputation began to decline about 1912, when his cre- 
ative vein seemed to have exhausted itself and he turned to autobiography and 
essays. Thereafter the continuing adulation heaped upon him by his countrymen 
was not echoed outside Russia. 

Soviet officialdom, at first hesitatingly but in the end whole-heartedly, hon- 
ored Gorky with its confidence. Partly from gratitude for his unstinting support 
of the revolution but certainly not unmindful of the propaganda value of an il- 
lustrious personage among its literary adherents, the Soviet government gave 
Gorky’s name to the city of his birth, Nizhni Novgorod, and established in Mos- 
cow the Gorky Institute of Literature to house the sixty million odd documents 
that form the most extensive archives ever assembled in honor of a literary 
personage. 

In spite of abundant source materials, there is still no definitive biography 
of Gorky in Russian and no truly critical examination of his voluminous writings 
exists. To date the amplest and best general study of Gorky’s life and works is 
the late Alexander Kaun’s <Maxim Gorky and his Russia> (New York, Jonathan 
Cape, 1931.). Since the appearance of this valuable study, completed five years 
before Gorky’s death, a vast amount of new material has become available for a 
more accurate and detailed account of the author’s life; several short stories 
and poems not included in the twenty-five volumes of collected works have been 
rescued from oblivion. The time is ripe for a more definitive study of Gorky’s 
life and a fresh evaluation of his writings. This is the task Dr. Holtzmann has 
set herself. The first fruits of her labors are contained in the attractively pre- 
sented volume here under review. 

Dr. Holtzmann has chosen to limit her present offering to the first thirty- 
four years — exactly half of the sixty-eight years — of Gorky’s life. This carries 
the reader from his birth in 1868 through his embattled election to the Academy 
of Science in 1902 and his first and only success in the drama with the presenta- 
tion of <Na dnye> (The lower depths) in that same year. Gorky’s first book 
«Makar Chudra> appeared in 1892; in the following ten years he produced his 
most successful and his most enduring works and the account of the circum- 
stances under which Gorky labored during this crucial period of his life while 
he was winning his exalted place in world letters forms the burden of Dr. Holtz- 
mann’s volume. By concentrating on the man and his writing and omitting the 
historical setting the present study compresses the material into half the num- 
ber of pages required by Kaun to cover the same period. Dr. Holtzmann pre- 
sents Gorky as the spokesman for the social outcast, as the champion of un- 
trammelled freedom of thought and action, as the inspiring optimist who, in an 
especially dark period of czarist oppression, dared to believe in the ultimate 
liberation of men everywhere from the shackles of the dead past — both socially 
and intellectually. She writes about her subject with infectious enthusiasm and 
her careful scholarship is never pedantic. No previous study of Gorky’s youth 
has been so well documented nor offers such an abundance of fresh material. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in her next volume she will devote more at- 
tention to a critical evaluation of Gorky’s ideas and to the problem of his style, 
which is at present being so generally imitated —or parodied — by Soviet writ- 
ers. It will be interesting to read her explanation of Gorky’s final acceptance of 
the revolution that seems to have produced the antithesis of those freedoms of 
which he was such a robust protagonist in his writings. Was Gorky deceived by 
the bright promise of the ruthless leaders of Bolshevism, was he naively mislead 
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in his judgment of men and events, or was his personal philosophy after all ad- 
justable to the dialectic of that materialistic statecraft which has wipe? out the 
last vestiges of traditional ethical valués? These are pertinent questions that 
Dr. Holtzmann will face when she comes to deal with the later and far more 
controversial years of Gorky’s activities, the long and full second half of his 
life. Perhaps she will not find all the answers, but her preiiminary work, if 
bolstered by a far fuller measure of critical judgment, augurs well for her o'ti- 
mate success. 


Syracuse University Albert D. Menut 


Bray, René: «La Préciosité et les précieux de Thibaut de Champagne 4 Jean 
Giraudoux.> Paris, Editions Albin Michel, 1948. Pp. 406. 


This solid and well-documented book offers a curious perspective onthe his- 
tory of literature in France. The authors discussed, from the 15th century ‘o 
Valéry and Giraudoux, represent in varying ways and degrees a persistent tend 
ency in French letters and life, without achieving the connecting tissue oi ideas 
and sentiment that makes an intellectual tradition. M. Bray describes no ccm- 
mon attitude towards men and affairs, towards the problems of life and nature, 
the soul and religion; nor does he finda common philosophy of art with bradi- 
tional teachings and criteria. Thibaut de Champagne exerts no Serious iniluence 
on Desportes, nor Desportes on the 17th-century coteries, Ménage, Voiture, 
Cotin‘or the rest; the gap between Moliére’s contemporary ‘précieuses’ and the 
Romantics is filled by nothing very substantial, and it is hard to see that Théo- 
phile Gautier, ‘qua précieux,’ is really at the root of the skilled and erudite pre~ 
ciosity that recurs so markedly in Mallarmé and Valéry. There is filiation and 
mutual influence in certain areas, the Pléiade, the 17th century, and here and 
there in the 19th and 20th centuries the connection is close snough for us to 
speak of the phenomenon as typical of a school. But on the whole, we have to 
accept this study as a history of an observed characteristic rather then as an 
account of a consciously-developed tradition in which the concepts are exposed 
to the refining process of criticism by generations of serious writers and a co- 
operative and intelligent public. 

In a critical and lively conclusion, M. Bray gives us the gist of his findings. 
The ‘précieux’ is a “petit étre agile, amoureux du bizarre”; intelligent, subtle, 
alogical, delighting in surprises, highly cultured, analytical, lacking usually in 
sentiment and passion, seeking to distinguish himself by his own efforts, per- 
fectionist, but no optimist — “le jeu inutile et sans cause d’un oisif 4 l’esprit 
agile et 4 l’imagination féconde, hanté par l’ange du bizarre, riche de culture, 
se plaisant dans une création de luxe qui traduit par des gestes arbitraires une 
exigence interne de distinction, voila comment nous apparaft l’art précieux.” 
One may be excused, even after this definition, for finding that the terrn is louse- 
ly used; there is a moral and social sense of the word, as well as linguistic and 
rhetorical. Very often one is faced by data which is only in part relevant; the 
fact that preciosity thrives only on levels where there isno cali for either criti- 
cal thought or biological and economic struggle means that its characteristic 
features are negative rather than positive. We are told, not very convincingly, 
that Mallarmé is not a savant; he is characterized rather by “politesse, le 
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dégoat du banal, la volonté du purisme, l’amour de l’artifice et de Vornement, 
le sens du jeu poétique.” All this with no reference to «L’Aprés-midi d’un 
faune,>> which cannot be delimited by such words and phrases. The ‘précieux’ 
delights in feigning what he does not feel, in creating a world whose values and 
relationships depend solely on the rules of his art. From the delight in rare and 
strange associations typical of the 17th-century salon, it is a short step to the 
romantic taste for unaccustomed metaphor and recondite harmonies of tone and 
form. Perhaps the common denominator of the précieux in all ages isthe dandy: 
Beau Brummel or Alfred de Musset, perhaps even Johnnie Walker. 

But for all its merits, and they are considerable, the total effect of this book 
is not very convincing. Reflection suggests it is another tour de force, of a sort 
not uncommon in its field, recalling G.de Reynold’s recent book on the 17th cen- 
tury, and an older work by Paul Hazard, developing a paradox by careful selec- 
tion of data, a substitute for the history of ideas and taste offered under the 
guise of critical synthesis. 

Strong words, perhaps, but not unfriendly. Of all the writers treated, even 
of Gautier, Hugo and Baudelaire, it may be said they are in some degree ‘pré- 
cieux’; at times their work escapes from the facts of their experience into ver- 
balism or imagism, bearing slight relation tothe active currents of their thought 
or time. This part of their work is less significant in the general history of 
mankind than would be an equally well-documented history of the brassiére or the 
top hat. The ‘précieux’ writes for the delight and amusement of himself and a 
circle set for the time being in an island pavilion apart from the stream of 
trade, commerce, biological evolution and intellectual movements. More often 
than not, they offer material for case histories rather than for history; and that 
demands a method and criteria very different from those of M. Bray. Only oc- 
casionally do the siren voices reach across the lotus pond towards the main 
stream of human affairs, and at those moments, as in what he finds to say about 
Baudelaire’s ‘Heautontimoroumenos,’ the contrast between the alleged preciosity 
and the plain meaning of the poet is so incongruous that one finds it almost im- 
possible to agree with M. Bray at all. 

On page 169, again, he introduces a document by Somaize dealing with spell- 
ing reform. In this passage from the «Grand Dictionnaire,» several modern 
habits are foreshadowed, the circumflex in ‘téte’ and ‘pr6ne,’ the dropping of 
silent letters and the reduction of double letters in many cases. More reforms 
were suggested than have been adopted in standard French; the spelling ‘ré- 
sonne’ could but lead into confusion, and ‘raisonne’ has prevailed. 

One has a lingering doubt as to the relevance of this discussion in a book on 
preciosity. [The correspondence and other papers stemming from the scholars 
and scientists of the last half of the 17th century show repeatedly and clearly an 
effort to rationalize French spelling and epistolary form, not for the benefit of 
women, the ‘non-savantes,’ but rather to promote rapid, accurate and unambig- 
uous communication between men of learning in all countries where French had 
of late largely replaced the standard Latin of the Renaissance. The trend, in 
short, parallels exactly the reform proposed in, and in part carried out by, 
Sprat’s «History of the Royal Society of London» (1667). Somaize is not a 
primary document in this case; the true source for study and comment would be 
the original manuscripts, letters, etc., rather than the versions which have 
passed through the hands of literary-minded editors, publishers, typesetters and 
proof-readers with their own habits of spelling and punctuation. One may add in 
passing that the strictures made by Ollion over 40 years ago on the reformed 
spelling used by John Locke in his letters in French are completely irrelevant 
and beside the point. Forms like ‘ofrir,’ ‘dificile,’ even ‘coment’ and ‘atrape’ 
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were all tried by Adrien Auzout, Henri Justel, even by Conrart, and other 
reformers, and certainly not in ignorance. 

Thus itis impossible to avoid the reflection that the history of preciosity and 
its related phenomena cannot in practice be separated from the psychological 
and intellectual history of the French writing and reading public, considered in 
much larger terms. The subject cannot be treated on Cartesian principles, di- 
vided arbitrarily on purely literary criteria, without regard for deeper forces 
producing many of the results in question. There is a tendency in French liter- 
ature, even more perhaps in French literary history and criticism, to evade the 
major issues posed by the general intellectual advances of modern times and to 
concentrate the attention on so-called literary developments as if they were 
produced ina kind of vacuum, void of the atmosphere of mental strife and the 
struggle for existence which permeates all other zones of human activity. It is 
futile thus to escape from controversy over serious matters into debates of a 
sort which later history —as well as contemporary observers like Moliére — 
finds superficial and insignificant. It is not a mere literary preference that 
drives all but the boldest and most stubborn individualists into the production of 
<<Hunting of the Snark>> and «Cinq Visages de l’amour.> There are pres- 
sures, not always official but ‘bien pensant’ and socially conservative, which en- 
courage the production of literature which never raises “les grands sujets... 
défendus,” questions of church and state, religion and politics, man’s place in 
nature, and the nature of the universe itself, in the hope that the status quo can 
thereby escape question and discussion. Examination of these pressures in the 
case of the varied and highly individual authors here discussed is essential to 
any treatment of their art, even so fragile a part of it asthat treated by M. Bray, 
and I suspect that it would quickly break down much of the unity into which he 
has been able to cast his material. 

We have, it seems, not sufficiently inquired into the extra-literary intel- 
lectual forces that determine many aspects of literature. We suffer from a 
tendency to be ‘précieux’ in our own way, writing for each other, and not 
very often for scholars in kindred fields, still less for the larger public that 
is much readier for intelligent discussion of men and books than we have usu- 
ally assumed. We speak our own language in our own company, seeking to be 
intelligible only in our own circle, offering nothing to the layman but the spec- 
tacle of pedants intoxicated with their own verbiage, indulging in inscrutable 
delights, on one level with Trissotin and Desportes, on another with Mallarmé 
and Valéry. M. Bray’s impressive book does not avoid this difficulty, does 
not indeed envisage it. One can read his urbane and often penetrating pages 
with a good deal of profit, if one accepts the premise that the history of pre- 
ciosity is possible on his terms, and being possible, interesting and perhaps 
important. But there is no obligation to prefer minor poets and intellectual 
idlers to the strenuous anti-preciosity of practically every important writer 
in France, Rabelais, Moliére, Voltaire, Diderot, Balzac, or Zola, for whom 
words are more than elements ina cross-word puzzle, or to the real Baude- 
laire of ‘Révolte’ and ‘Le Voyage,’ the heart of «Les Fleurs du Mal,» and 
not discussed by M. Bray. Pascal had a comment on the ‘diseurs de bons 
mots’ which needs no repetition here, and with him one may prefer a liter- 
ature with more substance, more contact with life, less absorbed in a largely 
bookish tradition. With such a handicap, the reviewer can only admire the 
present treatise, calling it to the attention of those who may find a more pres- 
sing need for it. 


Brown University Harcourt Brown 
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Francisco Gonzalez de Cossfo: «La imprenta en México, 1594-1820, cien adi- 
ciones a la obra de don José Toribio Medina.» Prélogo de Agustin Millares 
Carlo. México, Antigua Librerfa Robredo, 1947. 205 pp. 


For over fifty years the basic task Mexican bibliographers have set for them- 
selves has been the compilation of a chronological inventory of Mexican im- 
prints from the introduction of the press in 1539 down to the present time. Such 
outstanding early scholars as Juan José de Eguiara y Eguren (d. 1763) and José 
Mariano Beristain (1756-1817) preserved much of the data used by Joaquin Gar- 
cia Icazbalceta (1825-1896), Vicente de P. Andrade (1844-1915) and NicolAs Leén 
(1859-1929), and they in turn, with the exact descriptions required in modern 
bibliography, passed their century-by-century inventories on to José Toribio 
Medina (1852-1930), who has left a monumental eight-volume <Imprenta en 
México (1539-1821).>> This work is now the starting point for all contemporary 
efforts to complete the inventory. Emilio Valton,' Henry R. Wagner,” and now 
Francisco Gonzalez de Cossfo are the principal continuers of Medina. But their 
additions are few when compared with the imprints already known to exist, though 
not yet described, in certain libraries. The present reviewer, in a survey of 
Mexican bibliographies published in 1942, reported that some thousand Mexican 
imprints unknown to Medina are located and awaiting description. 3 

Gonzalez de Cossifo presents in this handsomely printed and illustrated vol- 
ume one hundred additions to Medina’s inventory, owned or discovered by him, 
giving in each instance a line-by-line description of title page, full pagination, 
format, and location. In his analytic descriptions he uses the variable ‘cuarto’ 
system entry for recording format without supplementing it by centimeter meas- 
urement of page or type-frame size; and he does not record signatures. 

Many of his entries are followed by a partial or complete reprinting of the 
text of the publication when this is of some historical interest, and by comment 
on attribution to press and author, with some useful biographical summaries. It 
is regrettable that he has not seen fit to follow Medina’s practice of recording 
all previous biographic and bibliographic references to the imprint described. 
His photofacsimiles of title pages and text are numerous, well-chosen and usu- 
ally very readable. 

An examination of the imprints here described shows that, as could be ex- 
pected, many are ephemera: novenas, prayers, and papal indulgences. Other ec- 
clesiastical publications are of present interest: edicts of the Inquisition, regu- 
lations governing religious orders, and the first Mexican edition of Father 
Ripalda’s famous catechism (1681). Among the publications which caught this 
reviewer’s attention were the statutes of the Seminario de San Ildefonso (1617), 
the earliest calendar of religious festival days (1733), personnel catalogues of 
the Society of Jesus, royal decrees for the regulation of various branches and 
professions in the Viceroyalty of New Spain, and a ‘relacidn de méritos’ which 
gives a good view of the times. In all, there are two new imprints from the 16th 
century, twenty from the 17th, sixty from the 18th, and eighteen from the period 
between 1800 and 1820 — not an inconsiderable addition, at least for the first two 
centuries. Thirty-four items were found in Mexican public archives, a few in 
private hands, and the remaining sixty-three in the private library of the author. 

Gonzalez de Cossfo describes and quotes in full a General Edict of Faith, 
<Nos los inquisidores> (number 10), issued by the Holy Office, assigning it to 
the year 1650 because it is dated by hand at the end, 26 March 1650. He might 
have added that this printed catalogue of heresies and prohibitions was widely 
circulated in the Viceroyalty and that other copies dated differently were un- 
doubtedly issued. Since an identical imprint (313x312 mm.), with the same 
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manuscript signatures but dated 15 February 1650, is owned by the John 
Carter Brown Library, it is possible that the imprint belongs to the previ- 
ous year and that it circulated in 1649 and 1650. In the same library — which 
has a good number of Mexican imprints not seen by Medina — can be found a 
similar edict, signed and countersigned, dated in manuscript on 20 September 
1614. 

To Gonzdlez de Cossfo’s discovery of the first <Svmario de las gracias, e 
indulgencias> (number 12) granted by Pope Alexander the Seventh to the active 
Oratorio de San Felipe Neri, we might add that a hitherto undescribed copy of 
the constitution of that order (Mexico, 1780) exists in the Sutro Branch of the 
California State Library. 

Felipe Zuniga y Ontiveros, official land surveyor forthe Spanish government, 
published yearly a kind of Mexican Farmers Almanac or «<Ephemeris,>» as it 
was called, copies being extant for the years 1753, 1761, 1765, 1767, and 1776. 
Gonzdlez de Cossio describes another for the year 1774 (number 66) and sub- 
scribes to Beristdin’s statement * that the series ended in 1780. This date 
should be extended at least to 1788 since an issue for that year is in the Sutro 
Library. The title reads in part, «Ephemeris trigesimo sexta...para el ano 
del Senor de 1788,>> indicating that Beristain was correct only in setting the be- 
ginning issue in the year 1752. 

Among his family’s papers the author found and described (numbers 69-71) a 
periodical issued in at least five numbers (1777) which gave instructions to be- 
wildered Mexicans on a new gadget —as new and complicated to them as tele- 
vision is to us—the timepiece. It is amusing now to hear the parts of this 
mechanism compared to “flowers in a beautiful garden” and to follow directions 
for use as they turn into discourses on the solar system and the Supreme Arti- 
ficer. It is not surprising that later, when such a device could — of all wonders! 
— be compressed and carried in one man’s pocket, anew pamphlet appeared with 
the title <Advertencias sobre el buen uso de los reloges de faltriquera, y juicio 
de su bondad> (1787). ° 

Gonzalez de Cossio, in fine, has compiled and intelligently edited an in- 
ventory of additional imprints worthy of Medina’s «<Imprenta en Mexico.» It 
is to be hoped that he will, as he indicates, soon publish other additions to 
Medina which he has already collected. The task of completing the Mexican 
inventory, however, cannot be undertaken by one scholar or in one country, 
especially since the scattered majority of unrecorded imprints is in Ameri- 
can libraries. 


Syracuse University Ernest R. Moore 


1. «<Impresos mexicanos del siglo XVI,> México, Imprenta universitaria, 1935, 
xxxl, 244 p., 31. 

2. <Nueva bibliograffa mexicana del siglo XVI,>> México, Editorial Polis, 1940 
[i.e. 1946], xxiv, 548 p., 11. 

3. ‘Mexican bibliographies,’ «Inter-American Bibliographical Review,> II, 
summer 1942, 73-85. 

4. <Biblioteca hispano americana setentrional,> 2 ed., Amecameca, 1883, II, 
355. 

5. Mentioned by Beristain, op. cit., III, 9, and Medina, op. cit., no. 7733, but not 
seen by the latter. A copy is located in the Sutro Library, which also has Gon- 
zalez de Cossio’s number 100. 
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Emil Froeschels: <Philosophy in wit. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 
61 pp. 


The Philosophical Library has acquired among the informed a reputation for 
the slovenly editing of pretentious and over-priced volumes. The present book 
will not detract from that reputation. 

Consider what is clearly the responsibility of the editor, the Single page of 
the Index. Mark Twain is listed under ‘M,’ which is perhaps understandable. 
Under ‘N’ there are three entries, which I quote exactly: 


Nervous Symptoms - 26 
Newborn’s Learning - 69 
Art-expression-ripe - 17 


The capitalization of the first two is presumably on the analogy of ‘Christian 
Science’ rather than ‘Congenital knowledge,’ or perhaps on the analogy of ‘Cre- 
ative Art’ rather than ‘Forgotten name.’ The second is presumably a reference 
to the learning of the newborn, but one cannot verify this conjecture since there 
is no page 69. The third is a phrase which might well prove puzzling to the 
compiler of an index, but here the problem of location in alphabetical order is 
given a really novel solution. 

Nor are the blunders confined to the Index. ‘Protagoras’ in the text is in- 
dexed as ‘Protogoras,’ and ‘Lewis and Faye Copeland’ in the text appear in the 
Index as ‘Lewis’ (under ‘L’ and with no last name, which strikes a somewhat in- 
formal note), but both in the text and in the Index one finds ‘Karl Gross’ when it 
is presumably Karl Groos who is meant. The foot-notes are equally careless. 
On p. 39, e.g., there are four, which I quote with a minimum of comment: 


8 contribution to the Problem of Humor. Psychoanalytische Bewegung, 
1932. (There is no page reference.) 


*This theory has been elaborated on earlier by Th. Lipps in ‘Beitraege 
zur Aesthelik.’ vol. 6, p. 237. (The asterisk is interposed ina num- 
bered series, the phraseology is infelicitous, the word is ‘Aesthetik,’ 
and the reference presumably is to Lipps and Werner: <<Beitrage...>) 


9presses Universitaires De France. 67 Edition, Paris 1946. 


10Translated by C. Brerton and F. Rothwell, London, MacMillan and 
Co. 1935. (‘Brerton’ should be ‘Brereton’ and ‘MacMillan’ should be 
‘Macmillan.’ ‘Co.’is correct; on p. 36 there is a reference to ‘Appleton 
and Comp.’ This is a foot-note for the English translation of Bergson’s 
book of which the title is given in the text as ‘Laughing’ instead of 
‘Laughter.’) 


In subject-matter the book, or, rather, the essay (it is less than twenty thou- 
sand words in length), is intended as a contribution to the understanding of hu- 
mor. The approach is professedly philosophic rather than from either a “psy- 
chological or physiologic viewpoint” and it is claimed that the conclusions of- 
fered are novel. (p. xi) 

There is surely no novelty in a philosophic approach to this topic. From 
Aristotle to Bergson, philosophers have embellished their systems with ex- 
planations, usually humorless, of why men laugh. Man has not often been de- 
fined as the laughing animal, but humor is so distinctively human that a reflec- 
tive account of man and his place in the world demands some consideration of 
laughter. It has most commonly been suggested that we laugh at the incongruous. 
Laughter then implies knowledge of the familiar; and, since the familiar world 
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is the one the outlines of which are drawn by the theory of the philosopher 
in question, an indirect confirmation of that theory is provided whenever we 
laugh. Thus Bergson held mechanical action by the living moves us to laugh- 
ter, since it is incongrous with our (Bergsonian) intuition of the fundamental 
dualism of matter and life. 

It is in this general tradition that Dr. Froeschels’ essay belongs. The 
novelty which is claimed for his thesis is found chiefly in the revival of that 
very conception of philosophy which Kant is usually thought to have discredited, 
in the argument that the metaphysical knowledge on the basis of which we 
laugh is congenital, and in the defense of such innate knowledge by appeal to 
the subconscious. ] 

Dr. Froeschels does not formally define philosophy, but he explicitly ex- 
cludes ethics from its scope (p. 34), he apparently includes such logical prin- 
ciples as that of non-contradiction (pp. 52-54), and he certainly includes be- 
liefs referring to a transcendent God and an immortal soul (pp. 47, 48); thus 
his understanding of philosophy seems to be substantially that it is a meta- 
physics of the transcendent. Curiously enough, Kant’s name is mentioned sev- 
eral times and there are some passages reminiscent of Kant’s argument, but 
there are no explicit references to Kant’s writings (unless one counts a quo- 
tation from Will Durant’s account of Kant in his «Story of Philosophy>) and the 
point of Kant’s criticism of metaphysics in this sense appears to have been 
missed. 

That philosophy as thus understood must rest on innate knowledge is sup- 
ported by the considerations that (1) we know finite objects, (2) from these 
we could derive no knowledge of the infinite, (3) yet knowledge of the infinite 
we do have, else we would not recognize the finite as finite, (4) thus know- 
ledge of the infinite is innate. (This infinite, incidentally, is not the infinite 
of current mathematics, which is expressly rejected as a fiction, p. 7). Once 
knowledge of the infinite, in some sense, is thus demonstrated, we are ap- 
parently free to believe that we know innately almost anything which is non- 
empirical. 

The obvious objections to innate knowledge derived from child psychology 
are forestalled partly by reference to some observations of children made 
by the author but in a more thorough-going manner by the use of the con- 
venient conception of the subconscious as the repository of such congenital 
elements of our thought. Dr. Froeschels objects to the word ‘unconscious’ 
as implying the contradiction of a conscious which is not conscious; the ‘sub- 
conscious’ apparently avoids this difficulty, but instead of ‘subconscious’ Dr. 
Froeschels writes the odd phrase “not-expression-ripe,” and abbreviates this 
as N. E.R. (p. 16) 

Thus in the N. E. R. is located that knowledge with which the baby is born. 
When we learn we make ‘expression-ripe’ (or E. R.) what was N. E. R.; es- 
pecially in artistic creation, and in the making (and appreciating) of witticisms, 
the N. E. R. becomes E. R. 

The book concludes with an analysis of sixteen jokes, culled from popular 
joke-books. Some of the analyses support the theory; Mark Twain’s denial of 
the report of his death as ‘grossly exaggerated’ is humorous because we know 
death to be final and not an affair of degree. (p. 48) Some seem quite inde- 
pendent of the theory: “A newly formed club in England meets semi-weekly. 
On Tuesday the members listen to American jokes, and on Saturday they meet 
to enjoy a hearty laugh.” The explanation, if it be such, is that there are 
“deeply rooted differences among various peoples in making different parts 
of the N. E. R. expression-ripe.” (p. 56) Some seem to contradict the theory; 
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the preacher’s reference to the departed, “I know we all hope he has gone where 
we know he has not,” is held to be entertaining because of “our lack of certain 
knowledge about metaphysics.” (p. 48) 


Syracuse University Milton H. Williams 


Georges May: «Tragédie Cornélienne, tragédie Racinienne.» (Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, XXXII, no. 4). Urbana, Illinois, Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1948. 256 pp. 


I want to begin this report of a notable new study of our two dramatists by 
humbly confessing that with regard to them Iam a mere layman. Like many in 
our field, I have read all Racine and nearly all Corneille, and have on the whole 
found myself in accord with the pronouncements of our well-known critics of 
French classical theater. To me the perusal of this present work brought a re- 
newed acquaintance with old friends and a deep pleasure in being guided effec- 
tively into fresh appreciation of two admirable dramatic techniques, widely at 
variance, yet strangely enchanting on the stage and on the printed page. 

The subtitle of this study, <Etude sur les sources de l’intérét dramatique,> 
indicates clearly the nature of the practical approach of Georges May to the 
plays. They were written for the stage and were judged contemporaneously as 
theatrical presentations. The spectator’s point of view is obviously different 
from that of the reader. The plays of Corneille make full use of an arsenal of 
artifices to appeal to the audience, breath-taking intrigue, complication, sur- 
prise, while Racine, deploying only an inevitable minimum of action, neverthe- 
less holds his listeners by analysis of human passion common to all mankind. 
M. May sets up these guide posts in his introduction before he plunges into the 
excellent separate studies of each dramatist, Corneille (p. 16-115), Racine (p. 
116-191). He adds to this presentation an ‘Examen de quelques problémes de 
dramaturgie comparée,’ very far from the trite alinement one might expect in 
the Corneille-Racine duel (p. 192-228), and ends with a Conclusion (p. 229-236) 
followed by some twenty pages of adequate Bibliography and Index. 

The main purpose of the section on Corneille isto disprove by close analysis 
of technique the accusation that his plays are mere melodramas. The emphasis 
on ‘heroics’ basedonthe earlier plays has tended to obscure the steadfast tenets 
of composition that Corneille followed, not the laws of Aristotle on fear and pity, 
but hig own simple rule of ‘suspension des esprits.’ True,he strayed from pure 
drama at times in his attempt to maintain on the summits of heroism or crime 
the breathless attention of his audience. But his purpose is clear in this extra- 
ordinary inventiveness and diversity, his plays bear evidence of a creative will 
and intelligence attuned tothe single-minded aim of arousing to the highest pitch 
by his ‘coups de théatre’ the eager curiosity of his speetators. It was his cre- 
ative endowment to overcome obstacles by innovation, as his prefaces amply 
prove; he prides himself on the facility for originality which leads him away 
from rules and toward disdain of the Greeks («Au lecteur d’Agésilas,»> 1666). 
If at the end he has to acknowledge defeat, it is the fault of the new public, not 
the weakness of his artistic principles. Herein lies the contradiction which led 
to his exaggeration of his technique as the only valid method, a fatal obstinacy 
really at variance with his inborn capacity of renewal. 
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M. May has examined thoroughly not only the large mass of Corneille’s own 
critical theories (large as compared with Racine’s dozen succinct prefaces) but 
also the writings of contemporaries and subsequent commentators tothe present 
day. He has thumbed through with precision the volumes of Lancaster as well 
as those of other notable scholars. From these studies and his own contempla- 
tion, he distills many stimulating comments as he proceeds. For example, in 
his ‘Nietzchéisme avant la lettre’ (p. 22), he shows Corneille ‘en rapport’ with 
his time when ‘grandeur d’4me’ was admired as the basis of even criminal ac- 
tions, when the superman became manifest by the overcoming of obstacle. This 
admiration led Corneille in drama to a preference forthe terra incognita of his- 
tory as offering ampler opportunity for his manipulation of ‘surprise.’ Of his 
tragedies only six deal with well-known episodes or characters, <«Médée,> 
«Le Cid,> «Pompée,> <Oedipe,»> <Sophonisbe,»> «Tite et Bérénice,»> and 
for each of these plays M. May offers with a wealth of contemporary reference 
an acceptable explanation for Corneille’s deviation. It was this rigid adherence 
to his doctrine that led him to disdain of his formidable rival, Racine, a doctrine 
where the unities coalesce into one of appeal to interest by surprise. This tech- 
nique will set him adrift from the trend of his century which, under Louis XIV 
will veer fromthe complexity of ‘la politique’ tothe simplicity of ‘la galanterie.’ 
Love scorned by Corneille as “une passion trop chargée de faiblesse” will have 
its sweet revenge, as the reluctant Saint-Evremond acknowledges. A study of 
Corneille’s use of ‘surprises’ leads M. May to analyze the mounting line of dan- 
ger to the protagonists in the plays which tends to culminate in Act IV and often 
extends into the last act despite the pressing need of reaching the dénouement. 
The delay in the solution after the piling up of peril and obstacle is the result of 
Corneille’s dramatic theory which also encourages the use of ‘fausses pistes’ 
and even the resuscitation of heroes to bring on the unexpected and prolong the 
battle. It is this grim use of will that leads Sartre to reverse La Bruyére’s 
famous judgment by declaring that “Racine studies the mechanics of love in an 
abstract pure way...without ever allowing moral considerations or human will 
to deflect the inevitability of their evolution...Corneille, on the other hand, 
showing will at the very core of passion, gives us back man in all his complex- 
ity, in his complete reality” (p. 97). 

The presentation of the elements of Racine’s technique is equally illuminat- 
ing. M.May concentrates mainly on the poet’s artistic tenet of letting the public 
possess from the beginning all the information on the action, avoiding all sur- 
prise. Hence Racine’s choice of well-known characters and episodes, except 
possibly in <Bajazet,> a sort of coquettish preference for themes treated be- 
fore, as Brunetiére remarks, It is in this part of the present study that Lan- 
caster’s invaluable work shows its primacy in the matter of sources, so that his 
findings are frequently cited (six times, p. 125). This preference of Racine for 
the familiar leads to a renewed appreciation of his confidence in his technique, 
involving a bit of vanity perhaps, yet a logical result of his thought on the pur- 
pose of drama. M. May traces what he terms ‘allusion contemporaine” es- 
pecially in <<Athalie,»> and the eagerness of the public to receive an impact of 
actuality from these plays. This delineation of presumably contemporary sig- 
nificance in Racine is surprisingly successful. 

Since there could be little curiosity about the traditional dénouements al- 
ready well-known and which the author often takes pains to indicate in the early 
course of his drama, his method literally forces spectators to watch with fasci- 
nated horror the march of characters to a familiar catastrophe, like people that 
have eyes yet see not. The single startling innovation is the dénouement in 
«Iphigénie,> though here too analysis shows that Racine carefully foreshadowed 
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the novelty so as to avoid surprise. In <Mithridate> he descends to the ‘ro- 
manesque scénique,’ a concession he does not enjoy making. His technique can 
be negatively summarized as avoidance of: (a) all shock to his public or the un- 
expected in the dénouement; (b) appeal to attention by exterior contraption in- 
volving ‘coups de théatre’ dissolving into melodrama. The fact then that his 
‘fables’ are known frees him for his true method which tends to subordinate or 
even suppress exposition, not needed for a familiar action, and to concentrate on 
his unique poetic orchestration of effects, for him the supreme pleasure in the 
presentation of tragedy. This Racinian quality is well expressed in Diderot’s 
«De la poésie dramatique,»> where he scorns surprise in favor of the ‘longue 
inquiétude.’ The spellbound audience wants to shout “Nero! Nero!” to the ob- 
livious lovers, “Theseus is alive!” to Phaedra, and enjoys this experience of 
ubiquity and hindsight on which the poet plays so cleverly, justifying somewhat 
the adjective ‘sadique’ that Mauriac applies to Racine. This theater involving 
only a minimum of action for the incarnation of passion makes Racine the most 
difficult French playwright for foreigners, as Turnell has well observed in the 
preface to his «The classical moment» (New Directions, 1948), an observa- 
tion sustained by M. May. 

There is an interesting analysis here of Racine’s predilection for Euripides 
which is attributed to his Cartesian rationalism leading him to a stricter real- 
ism in character portrayal. Euripides similarly arrived ata time characterized 
by a trend toward rationalism. Not for either of these poets the melodramatic 
reversals or superhuman heroisms; instead they present breathing men and 
women, and only enough of events to furnish the means of character delineation. 

Refreshingly, though the study so far seems to summon M. May to a résumé 
involving comparative presentation of two opposed techniques already fully im- 
plicit in his analysis, the author prefers to clarify and exemplify the striking 
differences between what he calls the Athenian School of Racine and the Spanish 
School of Corneille, by offering the Oedipus theme as a common ground on which 
their art becomes manifest. Corneille wrote his play fairly in the middle of his 
dramatic career, while Racine merely fondled the notion of writing one and 
sketched his reactions in the form of marginal notes to one of his editions of the 
Greek play. There are three distinct phases in the composition of such a trage- 
dy, says M. May; first, the poet alone knows the truth; second, he lets the pub- 
lic in on it; third, he breaks it to the characters on the stage. In Corneille’s 
school, with the need of retardation for surprise, the last two phases coincide, 
the public learns the tragic facts when the characters do. Though Sophocles 
uses no ‘fausses pistes’ and avoids obscurity in the oracular statement, Cor- 
neille deliberately misleads and mystifies, even furnishes his Oedipus with a 
plausible alibi, constructing a fair semblance of a ‘drame policier.’ Racine’s 
method can easily be perceived by his repeated admiring comments at Sophocles’ 
early sharing of the dreadful truth: “Bel artifice d’instruire le public, sans 
éclaircir l’acteur.” These are fully listed in a careful analysis of the Greek 
tragedy. 

The complicated superstructure on a classical theme naturally leads M. May 
to add an interesting section on ‘L’habitude de revoir du XVIle siécle,’ in which 
he touches upon Corneille’s statement that his plays should be seen twice, the 
first time for the pleasure of the ‘surprise,’ the second for intellectual appreci- 
ation and retention of details. Numerous citations prove that such was indeed 
the habit of theatergoers in those days, necessitated perhaps by the melodra- 
matic obscurities of action of the Spanish School. Racine however eliminated 
his exterior complication to permit immediate access at the very first presen- 
tation to the inmost recesses of the human and intimate movements of his 
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dramatic poem. Sainte-Beuve perceived this essential difference, this lack of 
brusque tempo and volte-face so dearto Corneille. This throws light on the true 
novelty of the ‘revoir’ for Racine; we bring the same sensitivity to each repeti- 
tion and are struck anew by the tragic beauty and despair so nobly pictured on 
the stage. Corneille’s plays are never the same after the dénouement has been 
learned, the appeal requires memory of facts and relationships, which, once 
learned, lose strength of impact. In Racine the anticipation is identical at each 
viewing, for it is not the familiar plot that holds the spectator, it is the echo 
within his heart to the approaching doom of which the characters become pro- 
gressively aware. Consequently, the effect of the Racinian tragedy with its con- 
cern for the eternal conflicts within man is more religious or spiritual, as it 
was indeed in the Athenian School, whereas Corneille arouses our sense of ad- 
miration and wonder by his heroic conception of the gestures of living. 

Corneille is the true predecessor of the school that includes Crébillon pére, 
Pixe~écourt, Dumas pére, Hugo, and on to Rostand. The only continuator for 
Racine is life itself with its fatalities resulting from human weakness and vice, 
a sad dramatic Jansenism which parades heroes and heroines, actually the people 
we know, untouched by grace. The Cornelian wanders in a labyrinth with his 
morale intact searching a way out, the Racinian gropes within himself. Both 
writers still speak their message to our day, the first teaching the existential 
will and ‘grandeur,’ the second echoing more intimately our sense of fatality and 
futility. The eternal Corneille-Racine duel will continue so long as men fight 
external barriers set up by inner inadequacies, for both are facets of the same 
slow immense effort of humanity toward the better. 


Queens College Harry Kurz 


Richard Albert Wilson: «The miraculous birth of language.» New York, The 
Philosophical Library, 1948. 


The subject of language can be analysed from the point of view of linguistic 
science, psychology, or philosophy. 

The linguistic scientist is mainly concerned with the synchronic and histori- 
cal description and comparison of languages in their various phonological, mor- 
phological, syntactical, and lexical aspects. The psychologist is mostly inter- 
ested in language as a social phenomenon and as part of man’s general equip- 
ment for responding to stimuli. He is interested in the problem of meanings and 
how they are attached to certain sound sequences. Language to him is a stimu- 
lus-response phenomenon. Both the linguistic scientist and the psychologist 
reach their conclusions on the basis of scientific observation, experimentation, 
and statistics in and out of the laboratory. 

The philosopher, on the other hand, is interested in language from the point 
of view of its relation to man. To him language is one of the several problems 
to be explained in our quest for the ultimate nature of man and his relation to 
the universe. The philosopher usually operates in the field of hypotheses and 
conjectures. 

«The miraculous birth of language>> by Richard A. Wilson is a philosophi- 
cal exposition of the origin and nature of language. The author has divided his 
work into two sections, The first is entitled ‘Clearing the way’ and consists of 
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six chapters. It is a brief exposition of some of the language theories that have 
existed, from the Genesis Theory of the Old World and that of Plato, down 
through those of Rousseau, Herder, Kant, and Goethe to that of Darwin. Pro- 
fessor Wilson spends a considerable AGnines of pages to prove the fallacy in 
Darwin’s theory which states that the difference between so-called animal lan- 
guage and that of man is merely one of degree and not of kind. Section Two is 
called ‘The New Investigation’ and consists of twelve chapters. In it the author 
offers his new philosophical exposition of the origin and nature of language, 
treating it as “one stepor cycle inthe general evolution of the world,” and show- 
ing how it is related to the two sense-forms of space and time. 

In reading the book, however, one soon forgets about the ‘birth of language’ 
and gradually realizes that heis being introduced to a modified organic hypothe- 
sis of the universe and to a comprehensive exposition of the nature of space and 
time. 

According to the organic hypothesis, the world was at no time of its evolu- 
tion a merely purposeless mechanical world, but from the beginning was always 
a world of matter, life, mind, and purpose, actual or latent (p. 131 ff.). In other 
words, in its evolution from matter to man, the world has always been an or- 
ganic unity, with life-and-mind teleologically unfolding itself from a more or 
less latent stage in matter to sentient life and conscious mind in man. 

Each of the four stages into which the world has thus far successively de- 
veloped (i.e., matter, plant, animal, and man) is characterized by an increasing 
degree of ‘individuality’ and ‘freedom’ obtained by a process of differentiation 
and specialization. Sentient life inthe animal world has a more highly organized 
and self-contained individuality than the organic insentient life in the vegetable 
world. It also has a higher degree of freedom which manifests itself in the form 
of mind, self-motion, and purposive sound, i.e., inarticulate language. 

Man, on the other hand, is characterized by a still higher degree of physical 
individuality and of mental freedom, the latter in the form of consciousness. 

Consciousness is born when mind emerges to freedom fromthe actual space- 
time world of the senses by becoming its actual non-sensuous counterpart or 
duplicate. In this mental, non-sensuous space-time world located in the brain, 
we are free from the sense-forms of space and time. On it we can cover space 
lying thousands of miles beyond the reach of our senses in a fraction of time; 
we can step back into past time and forward into future time beyond the limits 
of our life-span. 

At its birth-hour, this new space-time world of man was a mere potential 
one, without concrete filling or content. The task set to man, then, was “to take 
mental possession of it,” i.e., to transfer one by one the types from the outward 
space-time world of nature to the inner space-time world of mind, and build 
them up into a conscious system there, in correspondence to the actual outward 
system in external nature. To get started in this task of elaboration or actual- 
ization of the world of mind, man needed a system of symbols, a language. 

Animals, on the other hand, have no free space-time world of mind whose 
detailed elaboration necessitates the use of a system of symbols. It is for this 
reason that the one to twelve unconventionalized, vague cries of indefinite sig- 
nificance that an animal may employ are enough to meet his immediate physical 
or emotional moods. As a matter of fact, the limited number and semantic 
vagueness of such cries are a reflection of the limited extent of an animal’s 
‘conscious’ mental life. - 

According to Wilson’s theory, therefore, a “barrier of space and time” sepa- 
rates animal’s mind from that of man. In other words, “the animal’s mind, like 
his body, is held within the sense limits of space and time; but man’s mind, 
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though focused in the body, has broken completely through both these forms and 
now holds both time and space within itself. Or more succinctly still, time-and- 
space holds the animal’s mind; man’s mind holds time-and-space.” (p. 190). 

Professor Wilson does not attempt to explain how animal crossed the ‘bar- 
rier’ of space and time to become man, except by implying that it was a logical 
step in the purposeful unfolding of the organic world, thus tempting us to point 
at it as a ‘psychological missing link’ in man’s prehistoric climb toward civili- 
zation. But perhaps a more specific answer to the above query may be found in 
a recent statement by Dr. Richard Goldschmidt of the University of California, 
which appeared in a December 1948 issue of the New York World-Telegram, to 
the effect that he had found new evidence to support his radical theory of evolu- 
tion whereby the classical Darwin theory would be all wrong. Dr. Goldschmidt 
hints that “modern man may have descended from a ‘monster,’ instead of slowly 
evolving by a succession of minor changes” and points out that ‘monsters’ are 
created by almost every species, including mankind. He theorizes that they may 
be ‘hopeful experiments’ by nature rather than her mistakes, and that if such 
monsters survive and thrive, they may become the fathers of new species. 

According to Professor Wilson, the choice of sound as the raw material to 
form the sensuous aspect of the linguistic symbols with which to elaborate the 
mental space-time world was not a haphazard one. “Sound is the natural and 
direct expression of time” in that it contains the time elements of movement 
and change; and “the process of translating the world from nature into mind is a 
time process... Thinking being a time process, a generating of a new world, and 
sound a time expression, thought and oral expression become merely the inward 
and outward sides of a single time-movement.” (p. 217). However, “natural 
sound can translate or express pure time only. It cannot, except in the vaguest 
kind of way, translate or express tothe mind objects or forms in space.” (p. 218). 
To make it possible for sound to express either time or space, it was necessary 
to ‘conventionalize’ the natural sounds by transforming them into ‘sound sym- 
bols.’ 

The final step inthe making of language was the converting of its fluent sound 
symbols of time into the non-fluent, fixed form symbols of space, i.e., writing. 
Thus with both spoken and written language it became possible for man to trans- 
late type after type fromthe continuously changing sensuous world of nature into 
its own supra-sensuous world, and toset them up there in a fixed, non-vanishing, 
cumulative structure, and enable the development of what we call civilization. 


Professor Wilson’s book is an interesting philosophical contribution to the 
field of general linguistics. His theory is unique and ‘plausible’ especially to 
those who accept the organic hypothesis of the world and believe inthe teleologi- 
cal nature of its manifestations. 

However, before passing final judgment on Wilson’s theory, we should per- 
haps wait for the volume he promises us on ‘the science of language.’ (p. 227). 

<The miraculous birth of language is enriched by a 37-page preface by 
George Bernard Shaw which is, admittedly, in no way connected with the central 
problem of the work. Says George Bernard Shaw, “...I urged, as strongly as I 
could, the reprinting of Professor Wilson’s treatise in a modestly priced edition 
baited for the British book market with a preface by myself: an overrated at- 
traction commercially, but one which still imposes on London publishers. But I 
did not look at it commercially. I had an axe of my own to grind; and I thought 
Professor Wilson’s book might help me to grind it. Iam not a professor of lan- 
guage: Iam a practitioner, concerned with its technique more directly than with 
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its origin.” In brief, George Bernard Shaw’s axe is this: Too much time, effort, 
and material is being wasted in connection with the teaching and learning, read- 
ing and writing, and printing of the English language on account of its unphonetic 
spelling. 

In reading the preface, one has the pleasant sensation of listening to a wise- 
man’s well earned right to reminisce. 


Syracuse University J. P. Soffietti 


<<Mediaeval studies in honor of J. D. M. Ford,> edited by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. 
and Alex. J. Denomy. Harvard University Press, 1948. xxxii + 376 pp. 


Full of years and of honors, Professor Ford retired in 1943 at the age of 70 
from active service as Smith professor of French and Spanish languages and 
literature at Harvard University. This chair he had held for thirty-five years, 
with great distinction both as teacher and scholar. Few men have exerted such 
profound influence in shaping the pattern of their profession as did this tall, quiet 
and unassuming scholarly man whose productive career has rot ceased with his 
retirement from teaching, — witness his excellent edition of the <Lusiad,~ 
published in 1946. Professor Ford did not seek to achieve the popular reputa- 
tion of some of his distinguished predecessors, Ticknor, Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, nor of his co-workers, Grandgent and 
Babbitt; his temperament directed his intellectual energies more exclusively 
toward pure scholarship, and an ever increasing number of Romance scholars 
saw in him through a long generation the symbol of selfless devotion to the high- 
est standards of their profession. Many outside his own impressively large 
circle of students have sought and received his help, always generously given. 
Of the significant achievements by American scholars inthe mediaeval Romance 
field, few indeed reached completion without receiving at some point in their 
making the benefit of his discriminating, critical judgment and his sympathetic 
support. Uncompromising critic of his own production, he succeeded in inspir- 
ing all who approached him with his own severe standards. It was his special 
talent to be able to do this amiably and graciously — an art possessed by few. 

In suitable tribute to this now retired elder scholar, a group of former stud- 
ents have honored Professor Ford with this ‘Festschrift’ volume of articles 
dealing with varying linguistic and literary aspects of the Middle Ages, his own 
special field of predilection. Their own efforts they have reinforced by the ad- 
dition of contributions from several distinguished American and foreign special- 
ists, achieving thus a volume of remarkably inclusive scholarship and diversified 
interest within the necessarily narrow confines of a single tome. The breadth of 
coverage is indeed so vast that mediaevalists of whatever specialization will 
surely discover something worthy of their attention in these pages. A truly ade- 
quate resumé of this work would exceed the possible limits of space available to 
this reviewer. 

The lexico-semantic field is represented by ‘Provencal “os,” jambon,’ from 
the pen of Clovis Brunel and by ‘Avaler et descendre’ by Lucien Foulet. Edward 
B. Ham illustrates the pitfalls that await the undiscerning textual critic when 
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confronted with a genuinely difficult text like the short poem celebrating Louis 
IX’s decision to undertake the seventh cruSade (Ms. Dd. XI, 78, fol. 196r, of the 
University Library of Cambridge, England). Helmut Hatzfeld analyzes with in- 
sight and acumen the prose style of Joinville and concludes that this crusader 
historian was a true master of the “art de la prose.” The legendary claim of 
the Irish that their ancestors came from Spainis examined by Tom Peete Cross, 
who inclines to the belief that the Irish legend is based upon a Spanish invasion 
of Erin by an aboriginal race of Iberian origin. Kenneth Jackson presents a 
careful study of the peculiarities of Vulgar Latin in Roman Britain and their ef- 
fect upon the Latin loan-words in Breton, Welsh and Cornish. Again in the field 
of Celtic, F.N. Robinson has transcribed and rendered into English the Old Irish 
marginal jottings found in a Latin ms. (627) in the Morgan Library. 

A brief but fascinating study of ‘Un viejo romance cantado por Sabbatai Cevi’ 
by Menéndez Pidal traces the wandering of a 16th century Spanish Melisendra 
poem to the Levant where it was recited by a Spanish Jew and copied down in the 
city of Smyrna by a Dutch pastor in 1667. In the process of checking two recent 
editions of the Old Spanish prose version of the life of Saint Dominic, Warren F. 
Manning has discovered good reasons for fixing the date of the work about 1290 
and indicates the probable Latin sources from which it was derived. 

In the Portuguese field, L. G. Moffatt offers his conclusions on the historic 
reasons for confusion in Portuguese in the use of the diphthongs -ou-, -oi-. 
After a careful on-the-spot study of the language spoken on the island of Fayal, 
F.M. Rogers refutes the legend that the natives’ speech bears traces of Flemish 
influence due to a 15th-century settlement of Flemings on the island. 

Representing Arthurian scholarship, William A. Nitze contributes a convinc- 
ing interpretation of the origin of the name Fisher King in the romance of Per- 
ceval. The distinguished historian of science, George Sarton, traces the fortunes 
of Bernard of Gordon’s «Lilium medicinae> one of the most widely translated 
and printed of early medical books. The ingenious inferences of Mario Rogues 
concerning the filiation of ‘Le MS. de Turin, aujourd’hui détruit, du lexique 
“Abavus”’ with extant partial copies of this famous mediaeval lexicon will serve 
to recompense in part, at least, this irreparable loss for the Romance philo- 
logist. 

In the Germanic field, Taylor Stark offers ‘Unpublished Old High German 
glosses to Boethius and Prudentius’ and F. P. Magoun, Jr. presents the texts and 
translations of ‘The Praefatio and Versus associated withsome Old Saxon Bibli- 
cal poems.’ 

The list of the Norman knights who came to England with William the Con- 
queror is the subject of H. M. Smyser’s definitive study of the Battle Abbey Roll 
contained in the famous Auchinleck Ms. 

Rumanian is represented by L. F. Solano’s careful examination of ‘The his- 
tory of diphthongization and metaphony in Rumanian.’ Ba 

B. J. Whiting traces the Chaucerian phrase “a colt’s tooth,” meaning “youth,” 
through its English literary appearances and finds a parallel expression “tenir 
dent de poulain” in three ballades by Eustache Deschamps. A similar word- 
study by W. L. Wiley tracks down the introduction of the term “rhétoriqueur” 
applied to the French writers whose activities centered at the Burgundian court 
in the 15th century. It will astonish many scholars to learn that this term did 
not become current among literary historians until the end of the 19th century. 

Not unfittingly, the volume ends with a searching analysis of ‘The meaning of 
ex nihilo in the Church Fathers, Arabic and Hebrew philosophy, and St. Thomas,’ 
from the pen of that distinguished authority on medieval philosophy, Harry A. 
Wolfson. 
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This brief summary of the contents of this excellent “Festschrift” will dem- 
onstrate that it is not a tome for tyros. The specialist, however, will find in it 
stimulating proof of the healthy state of mediaeval research and an indispensable 
collection of solid contributions to his subject. Elegantly printed, with numerous 
plates to embellish the text, the volume will be welcomed as a milestone in the 
progress of mediaeval studies. It does equal honor to the scholars who have 
created it and to the eminent scholar to whom it is affectionately dedicated. 


Syracuse University Albert D. Menut. 


x 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Yale French Studies: ‘Existentialism.’ Spring-Summer 1948, Vol.1,no.1. 127pp. 


This newly-founded semi-annual publication, under the editorship of a grad- 
uate student, Robert Greer Cohn, and with the guidance of Henri Peyre, presents 
about a chosen topic the critical views of Yale scholars and their most compe- 
tent graduate students of French literature, together with a number of studies by 
colleagues connected with other universities and other fields of literary interest. 
The articles are entirely in English and intended for a reading public not ex- 
clusively of specialists. As each issue hasa unifying element it can be regarded 
as a collection of essays. 

The first number, devoted to Existentialism, particularly highlights the meta- 
physical and social implications of the movement. In a penetrating analysis of 
the salutary brand of despair to be found in the works of the existentialist group 
of thinkers in France, Professor Peyre shows their acute social-consciousness 
and tacit herofsm, and he points out the particular significance of Sartre’s 
«Qu’est-ce que la littérature> as a 20th-century document. Harry Slochower 
and Herbert Dieckmann treat the foreign and French backgrounds of the move- 
ment respectively. Included are also an expert study by Wallace Fowlie of the 
philosophical symbolism in Sartre’s <L’Age de Raison,» a concise and clever 
mise au point of Sartre’s distortions of Cartesianism by Jean Boorsch, and an 
esthetic evaluation of Camus’ writings by Michel Mohrt. An estimate of the in- 
fluences of the American novel on the Existentialists is made by Jean Bruneau, 
and Marjorie Grene reveals Sartre’s psychological approach to action and emo- 
tions. An informative appraisal of Simone de Beauvoir as post-war novelist is 
contributed by graduate student Gwendolyn Bays. 

Bridging the gap between literary criticism and literary history, «Yale French 
Studies> looms asa sound contributionto Franco-American cultural interchange. 


Syracuse University Anna Balakian 


P. Bermardo Recio, S. J.: «<Compendiosa relacidn de la Cristiandad de Quito. > 
Madrid, Consejo superior de investigaciones cientfficas, Instituto Santo Toribio 
de Mogrovejo, 1947. 695 pp. 


From the outset of this work it must be borne in mind that the term ‘Cristian- 
dad’ is used in the sense understood in Spanish-speaking countries, viz. the 
Catholic faith. 

It must also be remembered that everywhere the explorers and discoverers 
of the South American continent went, they were accompanied by priests, for the 
supreme purpose of Spain in her work of colonization was “para ynducir e traer 
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los pueblos ...e los convertir a nuestra sancta fe catholica” (Introduccién, p. 7). 
The ‘Introducci6n’ informs us that the history of Cristiandad (i.e., the work of 
the Jesuits) in Quito began in 1568, thirty-four years after the founding of the 
city. The present work is by P. Bernardo Recio, S.J. (1714-1791), with introduc- 
tion, notes and appendices by P. Carlos Garcia Goldarez, Souls 

The ‘Introduccién’ states that the manuscript is a copy made from an auto- 
graph in 1785 from the work begun in 1773 and finished in 1775, when P. Recio 
was in exile with other Jesuits in Italy. The manuscript is the property of the 
Archivo de Loyola of the Jesuits of Castile. 

From the lengthy account of the author’s life we learn that P. Recio was born 
in Alaejos, inthe province of Valladolid, studiedin Medina del Campoandin Valla- 
dolid in Jesuit schools. His religious fervor was so great that, at his earnest re- 
quest, he left in 1746 for America “para emplearse enla conversi6n de los infie- 
les.” He arrived in Seville, and while he was waiting there for a vessel sailing for 
America, his talents were quickly recognized by his superiors who appointed him 
to many religious tasks, among them the instruction of a group of young men about 
toset sail for Quito. Thus it was not till May 30, 1748 that P. Recio with 49 Jesuits 
sailed from Cadiz. Onthe voyage his missionary zeal bore fruit inthe conversion 
of the entire crew. In 1750, the group reached Quito and it is an account of the 
work of the Jesuits there from that date until 1765 that this work relates. 

In that year, P. Recio and another padre were appointed procuradores to the 
Cortes of Madrid and Rome, for which they sailed in 1766. In April, 1767, after 
suffering imprisonment and the seizure of their documents, upon their release 
they were ordered to Gerona where they learned of the decree of expulsion of the 
Jesuits from all Spanish domains. In 1773 the order of Jesuits was suppressed. 
P. Recio remained as lay priest in a convent until 1776, when he was allowed to 
sail for Rome. There he found asylum and ministered to the poor until his death 
in January, 1791. 

A “proemio” completes the introductory pages and brings us to the first 
chapter (called tratado, cf. Lazarillode Tormes) of the first of the three “tomos” 
into which the work is divided. [Here the author pays tribute to Spain’s religi- 
ous destiny in the New World: “jOh Espafia muchas veces feliz!...Tté eres la 
escogida en premio de tu fe, para dar la luz del Evangelio a nuevas gentes.” | 

The religious emphasis is maintained throughout. Frequent quotations from 
the Psalms and the New Testament are given in Latin, with Spanish renderings 
in the footnotes. The constant recognition of God’s hand in the work of the Jes- 
uits in Quito is well shown in the line (ch 6, p. 90, final paragraph) commemo- 
rating the conversion of one of Gonzalo Pizarro’s companions: “;Oh caminos de 
Dios! jOh efectos admirables de la divina providencia!” 

Of the three “tomos,” the second is the longest (205 pp.), two-thirds of the 
chapters dealing with the sanctuaries of Quito and religious activities of the 
missionaries, the remaining third dealing with earthquakes and plagues, com- 
plexions of the people, their languages and mechanical and fine arts. 

In “tomo” 3, several chapters treat of the physical and linguistic obstacles in 
the missionaries’ work, of the towns where missions are established, of outstand- 
ing mission leaders, of Quito’s war over the imposition of new customs revenues. 

At the end of the third tomo is a 90-page “corolario,” divided into five parts 
and giving the author’s impressions of Cartagena and Havana, with a vivid de- 
scription of a violent storm disastrous to several passengers. 

The work is very interestingly written and is very free from typographical 
errors. Each paragraph is numbered, making for ready reference. 


Syracuse University Elbert F. King 
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siques de la colonisation). Paris, 
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Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948, 218 p. 

Secor, Walter Todd: Paul Bourget and 
the Nouvelle. King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia Univ., New York, 1948, xiv, 
256 p. 

Les Techniciens de la colonisation. 
(XIXe-XXe siécles.) Premiére série: 
études coloniales). Avant-propos ge- 
neral et introd. par Ch.-A. Julien. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946, 321 p. 

Vallerie, Josephine Elvira: Garin Le 
Loheren. According to Ms. A (Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal 2983) with text, 
introd., and linguistic study. Edwards 
Brother, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947, 
599 p. (College of New Rochelle, N. Y.) 

Weill, G.: L’Eveil des nationalités et 
le mouvement libéral. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris, 1930, 
592 p. 


GERMAN 


Biermann, Berthold, ed.: Goethe’s 
World, as seen in Letters and Mem- 
oirs. James Laughlin, New Direc- 
tions, New York, 1949, xiii-xxii, 420p. 


ITALIAN 


Hall, Robert A.: Descriptive Italian 
Grammar. Cornell Romance Studies: 
Vol. Il. Cornell Univ. Press and Lin- 
guistic Society of America. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1948, xi, 228 p. 

Mazza, Maria Serafina: Not for Art’s 
Sake. The Story of ‘Il Frontespizio.’ 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univ., 
New York, 1948, ix, 218 p. 

Prezzolini, G.: The Legacy of Italy. 
S. F. Vanni, New York, 1948, 339 p. 


SPANISH 
SPAIN 


Besso, H. V.: Dramatic literature of 
the Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam in 
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the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. New 
York, 1947, 118 p. (Hisp. Inst. in the 
U.S.) [Repr. from the Bull. Hisp., 
1937-1939, XXXIX-XLI. Tesis doct. 
Contiene mas de lo que promete el 
titulo. Extensa bibliogr. al final. — De 
este libro se hizo un resumen, trad. 
al esp. por Balbina G. de Nisselbaum, 
y publ en la rev. “Tribuna Israelita,” 
México, 1948, Jun., y tir. ap., 6p., 
retr. | 

Bishko, Ch. J.: The date and nature of 
the Spanish “Consensoria monacho- 
rum.” Tirada aparte del: American 
Journal of Philology, 1948, LXIX, 
377-395. 

Bishko, Ch. J.: Salvus of Albelda and 
frontier monasticism in tenth-century 
Navarre. Tirada aparte de: Specu- 
lum, 1948, XXTII, 559-590. 

Castro, Américo: Espajia en su histo- 
ria, Cristianos, moros y judios. Bue- 
nos Aires, 1948, 709 p. (Losada.) 
[“Es la culminacion del pensamiento 
espafiol alrededor del tema {qué es 
Espana?” — M. J. Benardete, en Occi- 
dental, Jan. 1949, no. 1, p. 16. “Cree- 
mos que con este libro cambia nada 
menos que el sentido de la historia 
hispanica y que los estudios sobre 
ésta tendran también que cambiar de 
direccién.” — E.R. Ramos, en Espafia 
Nueva, 12 Feb. 1949, p. 7. ] 

Conferencias cervantinas. Homenaje a 
Don [sic] Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. [San Salvador], 1948, 56 p. (Univ. 
de El Salvador.) [Falta un fndice. ] 

Diez-Canedo, E., Jardinillos de Navidad 
y Afio Nuevo. México, 1944. [Poesfas 
del poeta desaparecido Enrique Diez- 
Canedo, escogidas y ordenadas por 
su hijo Joaquin. ] 

Frenk, Margarita: La lirica popular 
en los siglos de oro. Tesis de Licen- 
ciada en Letras. México, 1946, 79 p. 
(Univ. de México.) [Notable estudio. 
Véase la excelente resefia critica de 
J. F. Montesinos, Nueva Rev. Filol. 
Hisp., 1948, II, 292-295. ] 

Hesse, E. W.: The first and second 
editions of Calderén’s “Cuarta Parte.” 
Repr. from Hisp. Rev., 1948, XVI, 
209-237. [El texto de la 12 ed. esta 
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. falto de renglones, contiene estrofas 
imperfectas y otros errores, que fue- 
ron corregidos en la 28; ésta debe 
servir de base para una ed. critica. ] 

Hesse, E. W.: The Wisconsin plan of 
Spanish instruction. Repr. from His- 
pania, 1948, 53-58. 

Kennedy, Ruth L., “La prudencia en la 
mujer” and the ambient that brought 
it forth. Tirada aparte de: PMLA, 
1948, LXTII, 1131-1190. [Establece 
el afiode 1622 como lafecha probable 
de esta comedia de Tirso y la encuadra 
en la vida y época de éste, haciendo 
ver la necesidad de establecer la cro- 
nologia de todo el teatro del siglo de 
oro y la importancia de la historia 
para el estudio de la literatura y la 
de ésta para el de la historia. ] 

Krause, Anna: Azorin, the little philos- 
opher, inquiry into the birth ofa liter- 
ary personality. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1948. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publ. in Mod. Philology, XXVIII, 
n° 4, p. 159-280.) 

Malkiel, Y.: Hispanic ‘algu(i)en’ and 
related formations. A study of the 
stratification of the Romance Lexicon 
in the Iberian Peninsula. (Univ. of 
Cal, Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 
I, no. 9, p. 357-442. Univ. of Califor - 
nia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles.) 

Mallo,J.: El empleo de las formas del 
Subjuntivo terminadas en ‘ra’ con 
significacién de tiempos del indicati- 
vo. Repr. from Hispania, 1947, 484- 
487. 

Monguié, L.: Lust for riches. A Span- 
ish 19th century novel of the Gold Rush 
and its sources. Repr. from Califor- 
nia Hist. Soc. Quarterly, 1948, XXVII, 
237-248. [“La fiebre de riquezas; 
siete afios en California” por J. Nom- 
bela, Madrid, 1871-1872, 2 v. | 

Nykl, A. R.: Gonzalo de Argote y de 
Molina’s Discurso sobre la poesia 
castellana contenida eneste libro [i.e. 
El Libro de Patronio o El Conde Lu- 
canor] and Bartholomaeus Gjorgjevic. 
Baltimore, 1948, 28 p., il. 

Praag, J. A. van: Gespleten zielen Rede 
nitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van 
het ambt van buitengewoon hoogleeraar 
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in de Spaansche taal en letterkunde 
aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam 
op 1 Nov. 1948. Gronigen, Batavia, 
1948, 34 p. (Wolters.) 

Reparaz, G. de: L’activité maritime 
etcommerciale du royaume d’ Aragén 
au XIII© siécle et son influence sur le 
développement de l’Ecole cartogra- 
phique de Majorque. Tir. ap. del Bull. 
Hisp., 1947, XLIX, 422-451. 

Reparaz, G. de: Les sciences géogra- 
phiques et astronomiques au XIV® 
siécle dans le Nord-Est de la Pénin- 
sule Ibérique et leur origine. [Paris], 
34 p. Extrait des Archives Internat. 
d@’Hist. des Sciences, 1948, n° 3, p. 
434-465. 

Rey, A.: Un romance inédito de Dido y 
Eneas por Diego de Morlanes. Repr. 
from PMLA, 1948, LXIII, 85-91. [Afia- 
de otros dos romances inéditos y ané- 
nimos sobre el mismo asunto. ] 

Santullano, L.: Las mejores paginas 
del “Quijote.” Precedidas de unos 
estudios y comentarios sobre la per- 
sonalidad y la obra de [sic] autor, 
seguidas de un vocabulario cervantino. 
México, [1948], 344 p., il. (Aguilar.) 
[Excelente edicién. ] 

Torre, G. de: Lope de Vega. Buenos 
Aires, 1948, ix-lxix. Separata del 
Estudio preliminar al tomo destinado 
al “Teatro de Lope de Vega” en la co- 
lec. de “Clasicos Jackson.” [*Quien — 
dice Torre —viviendo habitualmente 
sumergido en lecturas, hombres y 
problemas de este siglo, se enfrenta 
stbitamente con Lope de Vega, expe- 
rimenta la sensaci6n de hallarse ante 
un ser y una obra cuya estructura y 
dimensiones corresponden por lo vas- 
tas a modelos ya inexistentes, como 
los del plesiosaurio en la historia 
natural.” | 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Anuario bibliografico dominicano, 1947. 
Ciudad Trujillo, 1948, 199 p., mal pa- 
pel. (Secretarfa de Estado de Educa- 


cién y Bellas Artes.) [Ed. al cuidado 
de P. R. Contin Aybar, con un apénd. 
de las tesis de la Univ. de Sto. Do- 
mingo, y otro de laprensa periddica.] 

Burgin, Miron (ed.): Handbook of Latin 
American Studies: 1945, No. 11. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1948, ix, 404 p. [A standard 
reference work compiled by 40 edi- 
tors. “Language and literature,” p. 
257-313. | 

Cafial Barrachina, A.: Historia y des- 
tino. La Habana, 1946, 167 p. [Colec- 
cién de ensayos breves, profundos y 
bellos, sobre historia y filosoffa, vida 
y poesia. | 

Carbonell y Rivero, Néstor: En torno 
a una gran vida [Salvador Cisneros 
Betancourt]. La Habana, 1948, 79 p. 
(Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba.) 

Céspedes de Escanaverino, Ursula: 
Poesias. Seleccién y prél. de J. J. 
Remos. La Habana, 1948, 137 p., retr. 
(Cuadernos de Cultura.) 

Costa y Blanco, Octavio R.: Perfil po- 
litico de Calixto Garcia. La Habana, 
Imprenta “El Siglo XX,” 1948, 44 p. 
[Speech read in 11 December 1948 
session of the Academia de la Historia 
de Cuba. ] 

Mac-Lean y Estenos, Roberto: Negros 
en el Nuevo Mundo. Lima, Pera, Edi- 
torial P.T.C.M., 1948, 158 p. [Essays 
on Negroes in colonial America, the 
abolition of slavery, racial discrimi- 
nation in the U. S., cultural contribu- 
tions, and Negroes in Peru, by an 
eminent Peruvian sociologist. | 

Mata, G. Humberto: Equinoccio del 
suefio. Loanza a la mujer total [sic]. 
Cuenca, Ecuador, 1948, 22 p. (Publ. 
de la Casa de la cultura ecuatoriana.) 
[Poesfas de surrealismo retrasado. ] 

Merchan, Rafael M.: Patria y cultura. 
La Habana, 1948, 277 p. (Grandes 
periodistas cubanos. Direccién de 
Cultura.) [Seleccién y prdél. de F. 
Lizaso. “A la figura de R. M. Mer- 
chan torresponde un sitio de gran 
relieve en las letras cubanas.” | 

Mir6é, Rodrigo: Orfgenes de la litera- 
tura novelesca en Panama. Panama, 
[Imprenta Nacional], 1948, 29 p. [The 
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first essay on this subject, concise, 
factual. | 

Miré, Rodrigo: El romanticismo en 
Panama. Panama, [Imprenta Nacio- 
nal], 1948, 42 p. [An excellent study, 
well illustrated, of the first generation 
of Panama poets born in the 1830s. | 

Miré, Rodrigo: Teorfa de la patria. 
Buenos Aires, [Talleres graficos de 
Sebastian de Amorrortu e hijos], 1948, 
164 p. [Thirteen essays on Panaman 
literary movements and figures and 
three essays on history. | 

Navarro, Tomas: El espafiol en Puerto 
Rico. Contribucién a la geografia 
lingiifstica hispanoamericana. Rio 
Piedras, P. R., 1948, 346 p. (Edito- 
rial de la Universidad de Puerto Rico.) 
[Se divide en tres partes: Aspectos 
de la lengua, Textos y Atlas. La 12 
se subdivide en: Notas preliminares, 
An4lisis fonético, Observaciones gra- 
maticales, Materiales lexicograficos, 
Zonas lingufsticas, Corrientes y ten- 
dencias, y Resumen, En la 22 se hace 
la transcripcién fonética de trozos 
orales y frases sueltas, y el atlas lo 
constituyen 75 mapas de la isla con 
indicacién de las variantes fonéticas 
de determinados vocablos. Por iulti- 
mo: un indice de palabras y otro ge- 
neral. —Obra modelo. | 

Nunemaker, J. H.: The “Biblioteca 
Aportacién Histérica” publications, 
1943-1947. Repr. from The Hisp. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 1948; XXVIII, 316- 
334. [El Dr. Nunemaker escribe: 
“There is an unfortunate and uniform 
lack of care and thoroughness in the 
editorial work, and the proofreading 
leaves much to be desired.” | 

Ofia, Pedro de: Arauco tamed. Trans- 
lated into English verse by Charles 
Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas 
Manchester. Albuquerque, The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1948, 
282 p. [First translation into English. 
A difficult task ably accomplished. ] 

Peraza Sarausa, Fermin: Bibliografia 
Martiana, (1945), Publicaciones de la 
Biblioteca Municipal de la Habana 
(Serie C: Guias Bibliograficas), 13. 
Municipio de la Habana (Departamento 
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de Cultura), 1946, 64 p. [La obra de 
‘ Martf y comentarios sobre la vida y 
la obra del Apéstol. | 

Pérez Cabrera, José Manuel: Diego 
Vicente Tejera, escritor y patriota. 
La Habana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX,” 
1948, 25 p. [Speech read in the 30 
November 1948 session of the Acade- 
mia de la Historia de Cuba. ] 

Poveda, José M.: Proemios de cenacu- 
lo. La Habana, 1948, 167 p. de pésimo 
papel. (Cuadernos de cultura. Minis- 
terio de Educacién.) [Ensayos. Evo- 
cacién de Poveda por R. Esténger. | 

Quesada y Miranda, Gonzalo de, ed.: 
Archivo de Gonzalo de Quesada: Epis- 
tolario. I: Recopilacién, introd. y 
notas. La Habana, 1948, 253 p., retr. 
(Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba.) 

Ramirez, Alfonso Francisco: Hombres 
notables y monumentos coloniales de 
Oaxaca. México [Talleres grAficos 
de la nacién], 1948, 192 p. [Biograph- 
ies of twenty-four distinguished public 
and professional menborn in the State 
of Oaxaca, Mexico, and seven brief 
essays on Oaxacan monuments. ] 

Recio, P. Bernardo, S. J.: Compendiosa 
relaci6n de la Christiandad de Quito. 
Instituto Santo Toribio de Mogrovejo. 
Serie B. vol. II. Biblioteca “Missiona- 
lia Hispanica.” Madrid, 1947, 695 p. 

Rodriguez Casado, V. y Pérez Embid, 
F.: Memoria de Gobierno del Virrey 
Amat, 1761-1776. Publicaciones de 
la Escuela de Estudios Hispanoame- 
ricanos de Sevilla, XXI (n9 general), 
Sevilla, 1947, ix-cxii, 845 p. 

Russo Delgado, José: Nietzsche, la 
moral y lavida. Lima, Pert, Editorial 
P.T.C.M., 1948, 177 p. 

Sabat Ercasty, C.: Poemas del hombre. 
Libro de Eva inmortal. Montevideo, 
1948, 25p. [Poesifas pasadas de moda. | 

Sabat Ercasty, C.: Unidad y dualidad 
del sueno y de la vida en la obra de 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Tirada 
aparte de la Rev. de la Fac. de Huma- 
nidades y Ciencias, Montevideo, 1948, 
n? 3, p. 23-37. [Excelente prosa. | 

Santovenia, Emeterio S.: El discipulo 
a quien Martf amaba. La Habana, 
Imprenta “El Siglo XX,” 1948, 33 p. 
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[Speech read in 15 December session 
of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba 
re Gonzalo de Quesada y Aréstegui. ] 

Santovenia, Emeterio S.: Elogio del p. 
Coronado y Alvaro. La Habana, Im- 
prenta “El Siglo XX,” 1948, 30 p. 
[Speech read in the 30 November 1948 
session of the Academia de la Historia 
de Cuba. | 

Smith, Robert and Wilder, Elizabeth: 
A guide to the art of Latin America. 
Washington, The Library of Congress, 
1948, 480 p. [The first critical bibli- 
ography on this subject. Some 4800 
publications are listed by period and 
country, with brief critical notes. 
Useful summary in introduction. ] 

Solow, Anatole: A planning program 
for the capital of Costa Rica. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1948, 61 p. illus. [The Pan American 
Union’s Housing and City Planning 
specialist reports here his findings 
on San José’s needs. } 


PORTUGUESE 
Chaves de Melo, G.: A lingua do Brasil. 


[Rio de Janeiro], 1946, 187 p. (Livra- 
ria AGIR Editora.) 
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Padua, A. de: A margem do estilo de 
Cruz e Sousa. [Rio de Janeiro], 1946, 
48 p. (Col. Brasileira de Divulgac4o.) 
[Con bibliogr. selecta. ] 

Resende, Mestre André: A santa vida 
e religiosa conversacdo de Frei Pe- 
dro, porteiro do Mosteiro de S. Do- 
mingos de Evora. Ed. facs. do dnico 
exemplar conhecido, acompanhada de 
transcrigaéo. Rio de Janeiro, s.a., 
xxxiii, 213 y facs. (Ed. Dois Mundos.) 

Soares Améra, A.: O Nobiliario do 
Conde D. Pedro. (Sua concepcdo da 
histéria e sua técnica narrativa.) Sao 
Paulo. 1948, 115 p. (Univ., Bol. da 
Fac. de Filos., Ciénc. e Letr., XCII, 
Letras, n° 4.) [Revisién de su tesis 
doctoral. Este “Nobiliario” es la obra 
mas importante para comprender la 
historia del siglo XIV de Portugal. | 

Soares Amora, A.: El-Rei Dom Duarte 
e o “Leal Conselheiro.” Sao Paulo, 
1948, 236 p. (Univ. de Sado Paulo. Bol. 
da Fac. de Filos., Ciénc. (e Letr., 
XCIII, Letras, n9 5). [12 parte: Dom 
Duarte, vida y reinado. 22 parte: 
“l.eal Conselheiro,” bibliografia, ana- 
lisis y educaci6n. 38 parte: Parén- 
tesis anti-caballeresco, o espiritu 
critico, prudencia administrativa e 
idealismo moral. } 


PERIODICALS 
Spanish 


Abside. Revista de cultura mexicana, 
1948, XII, nO 2. [G. Méndez Plan- 
carte: D. Guillén de Lamport y su 
“Regio Salterio,” ms. latino inédito 
de 1655; est., selec., versién cast. y 
notas. E. R. Moore: Un autégrafo de 
Fr. Manuel Navarrete. Ms. descono- 
cido: “La Ynocencia, odas pastoriles.” 
Texto, notas y variantes. | 

Annales de l’Université de Paris. Pa- 
raissant tous les trois mois, 18e. 
année, No. 4, p. 333-450, Octobre- 
Décembre, 1948, Sorbonne, Paris, VE 

Archivo José Marti. La Habana, 1948, 
IV, no. 12. [Catorce articulos sobre 
Marti. | 

Asomante. San Juan, Puerto Rico, Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico, 1948, IV, n9 


2. [A. Uslar Pietri: Lo mestizo en 
el Inca Garcilaso. A. Cort6n: G. A. 
Bécquer. Mariana Robles de Car- 
dona: Antonio Corton (puertorriquefo, 
1854-1913.) R. Troyano de los Rios: 
Sobre la novela “Perico en Londres” 
de E. Salazar Chapela. — Se notan bas- 
tantes erratas. La mas importante 
es, p. 41; “La literatura” de A. Cortén 
sali6d a luz en 1833.” Debe ser 1883, 
pues Cortén nacié en 1854; p. 37: 
‘exhelarse’ por ‘exhalarse’; p. 38: 
‘excelcitud’ por ‘excelsitud’; p. 39: 
‘imasibilidad’ por ‘impasibilidad’; p. 
55: ‘Margarita Birgu,’ es ‘Xirgi’; p. 
57: ‘obsecadas’ por ‘obcecadas,’ etc.] 
Id., 1948, IV, n° 3. [Juan Ramé6n Ji- 
ménez: En los espacios del tiempo 
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(poesia). G. de Torre: Mallarmé 
en espafol. ] 

Bibliographie franco-ibérique, por J. 
Guinard, enel Bull. Hisp., 1947, XLIX. 
[“On y trouvera, énumérés et décrits 
dans les fascicules 2 et 4 de chaque 
année, les ouvrages et méme les arti- 
cles sur la civilisation hispanique 
publiés en francais, en espagnol ou 
en portugais, dans les pays de langue 
francaise, et méme les ouvrages fran- 
cais de teneur semblable publiés en 
Espagne et au Portugal.” | 

Boletin Bibliografico. Biblioteca de la 
Universidad de Lima, 1948, XVIII, 
nOS 1-2. [A. M. McAnally: La reor- 
ganizaciOn de la Biblioteca Central 
de la Universidad. Julio C. Tello (su 
muerte). J. y T. Espejo Nifiez: Bi- 
bliograffa de Tello. Emilia Romero: 
Bibliografia literaria de Corpancho 
en México. | 

Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo. 
Bogota, 1948, IV, n° 1. [A. Gdmez 
Restrepo: D. Rufino José Cuervo. R. 
Torres Quintero: Cervantes en Co- 
lombia. O. H. Green: Boscan and “Il 
Cortegiano,” the “Historia de Leandro 
y Hero.” R. J. Alfaro: El anglicismo 
en el espafiol contemporaneo. Nota- 
bles articulos. No asi el siguiente 
trabajo de seudo-fonética: {En qué 
consiste la musicalidad del habla?, 
por Delfina Molina y Vedia. Es anti- 
cientifico, contiene graves errores y 
afirmaciones falsas, como la siguiente 
entre muchas: “es comin oir en Cas- 
tilla ‘parro’ por ‘perro’ (!)] 

Books Abroad, 1948, XXII, n° 4. [L. 
Feuchtwanger: Notes on the historical 
novel. H. Salinger: Confessions of a 
translator. Two birthdays: The editor, 
Roy Temple House, passed his 70th 
annual milestone on the 26th of last 
May, and “Books Abroad” had com- 
pleted its 21st annual vol. at the end 
of the preceding year. Prof. W. A. 
Willibrand organized a joint celebra- 
tion of the two anniversaries. “Sym- 
posium” and the “Centro de Estudios 
Hispanicos” congratulate most effu- 
sively Dr. House for both birthdays. ] 

Id., 1949, XXIII, n9 1. [F. de Figuei- 
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redo: Afree press — aworld at peace. 
. Ch. C. Zippermann: Literary land- 
marks of 1948. ] 

Bulletin critique du livre frangais. t. 
Ill, nos. 8-9, 10, 11. (aofit-sept., oct., 
nov. 1948.) 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1948, L, n° 1. [E. 
W. Wilson: Cervantes and English 
Literature of the XVIIth century. J. 
Sarrailh: La routine rurale en Es- 
pagne a la fin du XVIII® siécle. (Ca- 
pitulo de su préxima obra “La pensée 
espagnole 4 la fin du XVIII® siécle”). 
C. V. Aubrun: Resejfia (excelente) del 
Apéndice de las Fuentes de la histo- 
ria, por B. Sanchez Alonso. Escribe 
el Sr. Aubrun: “Nous ne pouvons con- 
cevoir que 1’onentreprenne la moindre 
recherche historique touchant 1’Es- 
pagne sans lui demander une orienta- 
tion préliminaire et ]’indication des 
outils nécessaires...Lorsque sorti- 
ront les Sources de l’histoire de la 
littérature espagnole de M. Homero 
Serfs, prof. 4 l’Université de Syra- 
cuse, l’hispaniste, 4 quelque disci- 
pline qu’il appartienne, n’aura plus 
grand’ chose 4 envier, pour la com- 
modité de sa tache, aux spécialistes 
de l’histoire de la civilisation an- 
glaise, germanique ou francaise.” 
Nuestro compafiero Seris, agradece 
la parte que le toca de las halagiiefias 
frases del Sr. Aubrun. ] 

Cahiers d’Art dramatique. Concours 
des jeunes compagnies théatrales. 
Paris, 1946-47. 9me Année (décem- 
bre 1947) numéro special. 

Cahiers du monde nouveau. 3© année, 
n° 6, 1947. 

Cahiers du Sud. 1947, XXXIV® année, 
nOS 285-286; 1948, XXXV® année, n? 
288. 

Confluences, nos. 18-20, VIII© année, 
1947. 

Defoe’s Review. Index to Defoe’s Re- 
view by William L. Payne. Columbia 
University Press, New York City, x 
144 p. 

Entre Nosotros. Boletfn de la Sociedad 
Nacional Hispanica Sigma Delta Pi. 
Febrero, 1949. (Dept. of Spanish, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.) 
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Eusko-Jakintza. Revue d’Etudes Bas- 
ques. Vol. II,nos. 2-3, Martzo-Gara- 
garrilla’k, 1948, p. 141-344. (Société 
Internationale d’Etudes Basques “Ger- 
nika,” 5 place Louis-Pasteur, Ba- 
yonne.) 

Id., Vol. II, no. 4-5, 1948, p. 345-592. 
“Gernika” Evsko Ikaskuntza’ en L.’ 
k Argitarazia. 

French Studies. Oxford, 1948, II, no. 
4. (Blackwell). A. Ewert, general 
editor. [G. Gadoffre: Le “Discours 
de la Méthode” et Vhistoire littéraire. 
J. M. Gautier: Quelques aspects de 
Varchafsme dans l’oeuvre de Cha- 
teaubriand. J.-B. Barrére: Le Jour- 
nal d’un critique, Charles du Bos 
d’aprés son “Journal” (1921-23). H. 
Johnston: A note on Valéry. L. A. 
Bisson: Deux inédits de M. Proust. 
W. H. Rice: A Villon hypothesis. | 
Id., 1949, MI, n? 1. [M. Wallas: Vau- 
venargue in 1948, R. Shackleton: 
Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, and the 
separationof powers. J. Lough: D’Al- 
lainval’s “Ecole des Bourgeois.” R. 
Fargher: The literary criticism of 
the ‘Idéologues.’ J. Dechamps: Un 
censeur belge de Sainte-Beuve. ] 
Hispania, Feb. 1948, XXXI, n° 1. [J. 
Rodrfguez-Castellano: Ligeras ob- 
servaciones sobre la lengua de Cer- 
vantes en América. Melissa A. Cilley: 
Camonologia Brasileira. ] 

Id., May 1948, XXXI, n9 2. [Ch. Hay- 
wood: “Cervantes and music,” cantos, 
danzas, instrumentos misicos, etc. — 
Este tema ha sido ya tratado por C. de 
Roda: “Ilustraciones del Quijote, los 
instrumentos misicos y las danzas, 
las canciones,” Madrid, Ateneo, 1905, 
y por J. B. de Elistiza: “La misica en 
las obras de Cervantes,” en “Estudios 
musicales,” I, Sevilla, 1917. El Sr. 
Haywood no cita estos trabajos. ] 

Id., Aug. 1948, XXXI, nO 3. [J. E. En- 
glekirk: Dofia Barbara, legend of the 
‘Llano.’ J. T. Reid: 123 deceptive 
demons (cognates). | 

Informaciones culturales. La Habana, 
Cuba, 1948, II, n°?S 8 y 9. [J. Ma. 
Chac6n y Calvo: La poesfa de Dulce 
Ma. Loynaz. } 


Iberia. Bulletin. Institut d’Etudes Ibé- 
riques et Sud-Américaines. Faculté 
des Lettres. Bordeaux, 1947, fasc. 
IV, 2 année, nO 1. 

Les Lettres. 3€ année, ns 9, 10, 11, 
1948. [Numéro special: Les Lettres 
de Stéphane Mallarmé (1842-1898). ] 

The Modern Language Journal. Febru- 
ary, 1949, XXXII, n9 2. [E. Bour- 
bousson: Orientation de la littérature 
frangaise contemporaine depuis la 
guerre. R. H. Delano: Teaching Rus- 
sian in the private secondary school. 
W. P. Friederich and C. Gohdes: A 
Department of American and com- 
parative literature. ] 

La Nef. 5©€ année, n9S 41, 44, avril, 
juillet 1948. 
News Bulletin. Institute of International 
Education, 1949, XXIV, n9 4, [O. J. 
Caldwell: Government programs of 
exchange of persons. U.S. Regula- 
tions affecting foreign students. A. R. 
Seymour, adviser of foreign students. | 

La Nueva Democracia, New York, Jul., 
1948, XXVIII, n° 3. [Patrick Roma- 
nell; Un ensayo de naturalismo criti- 
co. “El neo-naturalismo es el mas 
prometedor movimiento filoséfico de 
Norteamérica en la actualidad.” L. 
Monguié: Sobre la novela “Nada” de 
Carmen Laforet (cinco ediciones), 
Otros articulos notables. Nimero 
interesantfsimo. | 

Id., Oct. 1948, nO 4. [Gabriela Mistral: 
Recado sobre los Constructores y 
Derrumbadores. F. Ortiz: Super- 
américa y Subamérica. Luis Alberto 
Sanchez: Vives y el tercer camino. | 

Id., 1949, XXIX, n° 1. [A. Rembao: 
Elogio de Alfonso Reyes. A. de Un- 
durraga: Conversando con Juan Ra- 
mé6n Jiménez. A. Castro Leal: Tirso 
de Molinay sus obras. Resumen itil.] 

Nueva Revista de Filologfa Hispanica. 
El Colegio de México. Jul.-Sept. 1948, 
II, nO 3, p. 223-314. [“La Biblioteca 
del Inca” (Garcilaso), por J. Durand, 
quien identifica los libros, lo cual no 
hizo J. de la Torre y del Cerro, y 
completa la lista de A. Mir6 Quesada 
Sosa, corrigiendo sus inexactitudes. 
Resena por J. F. Montesinos de la 
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tesis de Margarita Frenk: “La lirica 
popular en los siglos de oro.” Mon- 
tesinos la califica de excelente y util. 
Cita, el trabajo de E. M. Torner, “Indi- 
cede analogias entre lalirica antigua 
y la moderna,” que viene publicando 
SYMPOSIUM, y lo juzga importante. ] 

Occidental. An international review of 
books and literature. Massapequa, 
New York, Jan., 1949, n° 1. [V. Llo- 
réns: La actividad literaria de la 
emigraci6n espafiola. Desconoce la 
fundacién y publicaciones del Centro 
de Estudios Hispanicos, al que per- 
tenecen sobresalientes figuras de la 
emigracién, como Tomas Navarro, 
Américo Castro, Amado Alonso, J. F. 
Montesinos, E. M. Torner, etc. ] 

Paru. n° 43, juin 1948. 

La Pensée. No. 16, janvier-février 
1948; No. 17, mars-avril 1948. 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani. 5-6. To- 
rino, Via Maria Vittoria, 23 Ag-Ott. 
Nov., 1947. Gen. 1948. [A. Farinelli: 
Cervantes eil suo mondo idillico. (U1- 
timo escrito inédito.) G. M. B.: Let- 
tera inedita di Erasmo da Rotterdam.] 

Queen’s Quarterly. ACanadian Review. 
Vol. LV, Winter, 1948-49, No. 4, 
(Quarterly Committee of Queen’s 
Univ., Kingston, Canada). [M. Long: 
An experiment in international edu- 
cation. J. A. Irving: Evolution and 
ethics. | 

Repertorio Americano. SanJosé, Costa 
Rica, 1948, XLIV, n° 4. [R. L. Gris- 
mer: Alusiones clasicas en la obra 
poética de Gongora. Da la lista de 
personajes y lugares que figuran 
entre las referencias clasicas del 
poeta. } 

Revista de Arqueologfa y Etnologfa. La 
Habana, Cuba, afio III, época I, n9S 
6-7, enero-dic., 1948. Plaza de la 
Catedral. [Fernando Ortiz: La mi- 
sica y los areitos [cantos y bailes] 
de los indios de Cuba. Interesante 
articulo, mas bien monograffa de 75 
p. (115-189), con gran acopio de datos 
nuevos. Al final se refiere al ‘areito’ 
que introdujo Lope de Vega en su 
comedia “El Nuevo Mundo.” | 

Revista Cubana. La Habana, Ene.-Dic., 
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1948, XXIII, 5-359 p. [NO sumamente 
importante. H. Pifiera Llera: Hei- 
degger y Sartre o dos modos de la 
Filosoffa Existencial. M. Vitier: 
Notas sobre una formacién humana. 
F. Estrella: Antonio Machado. J. J. 
Arrom: El teatro de J. A. Ramos. E. 
Ardura: M. Sanguily. R. Marquina: 
La poesia religiosa de la Avellaneda. 
M. Gayol: Evocacién cervantina y 
politica del buen decir. M.R. Ale- 
man: Poetas de América. Son arti- 
culos de primer orden. | 


Revista Hispanica Moderna. 1946, XII, 


Revista de las Indias. 


nOS 1y 2. [A. Iduarte: José Rubén 
Romero, Retrato. R. Arreola Cortés: 
Id., Vida y obra. E. R. Moore: Id., 
Bibliograffa. Id., Antologia. | 
Bogota, Jun. 
1948, XXXII, n° 103. [E. Rico: Un 
bidgrafo de Valle-Incl4n (A. Rodrf- 
guez Garavito), con un cap. de la bio- 
graffa: “camafeo lfrico.” A. Farinelli: 
Preludio a las confesiones del “Jour- 
nal intime” de Amiel. | 


Id., Jul.-Ag., 1948, XXXII, n° 104. [R. 


Menéndez Pidal: Cervantes y el ideal 
caballeresco. | 


La Revue de géographie humaine et 


d’ethnologie. 1€T€ année, n° 1, jan- 
vier-mars, 1948. 


Revue dHistoire littéraire de la France. 


XLVIM, n° 3, juillet-septembre 1948. 
[NO dédié presque tout 4 Chateau- 
briand. ] 


Siculorum Gymnasium. N.S. a. I, n9 


Studia Neiphilologica. 


I 


d., 1948, XX, nOS 1-2. 


1. Gennaio-Giugno, 1948. (Universi- 
tadi Catania, Biblioteca della Facolta 
di Lettere e Filosofia.) 

A journal of 
Germanic and Romanic philology. Up- 
psala, Sweden. Kungl. Universitetets 
Bibliotek, 1947, XIX, n° 3. [C. Fahlin: 
Observations sur ]’infinitif de narra- 
tion en portugais et sur la construction 
du verbe ‘commencer.’ G. Tilander: 
Etymologies romanes. | 

[O. Arngart: 
Some aspects of the relation between 
the English and the Danish element 
in the Danelaw. J. W. Draper: The 
tempo of Richard II’s speech. A. 
Lombard: Apropos de ‘quienquiera’] 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


F. J. BILLESKOV JANSEN, Ph.D. Professor of Danish Literature at the 
University of Copenhagen. His scientific interests embrace both the literature 
of his own country and the wider range of general and international literary 
research. In numerous books, treatises and editions he has contributed to the 
investigation of Danish literature, more especially in the 18th century. Outside 
Danish literature he has made a special study of French literature; in his book 
«Sources vives de la pensée de Montaigne,>> (Copenhagen, 1935) he deals with 
the influence of Montaigne’s life experience on his thought. Professor Billeskov 
Jansen has entered with zest into the movement in modern literary research 
which tries to find new paths for literary esthetics. His most important work in 
this respect is <Esthétique de Voeuvre d’art littéraire,» (Copenhagen, 1948). 
As a contribution to international scientific collaboration he is editor of «Orbis 
Litterarum, revue danoise d’histoire littéraire,- (Copenhagen, 1943 seq.), which 
publishes the results of Danish and other research, always in English, French or 
German, if the subject is of international interest. Professor Billeskov Jansen 
is an officer of the Kierkegaard Society, Copenhagen. In the spring of 1948 he 
lectured at the Sorbonne, Paris, on Kierkegaard and Grundtvig, the two Danish 
religious geniuses. 


W. F. LEOPOLD. Professor of German and Linguistics, Northwestern 
University; native of London, England; Ph.D., University of Géttingen. He has 
published «Die religisse Wurzel von Carlyles literarisches Wirksamkeit,> 
(Halle, 1921); <Curme Volume of linguistic studies,» editor, (Philadelphia, 
1930); «Speech development of a bilingual child,>> (2 vols., Evanston, 1939-47), 
two additional volumes in preparation; several school texts in German; editor of 
the Heath-Chicago German Series. He has taught at Marquette University (1925- 
27) and Williams College (1929-30). 


ALBERT D. MENUT. Professor of Romance Languages and member of 
Board of Russian Studies, Syracuse University. Chairman executive editors of 
SYMPOSIUM. Compiler of critical editions of Nicole Oresme’s translations of 
Aristotle and author of numerous articles on courtesy literature, mediaeval 
science and romance philology. 


RENATO POGGIOLI. A nativeof Florence, Italy, he taught at the University 
of Florence and at other continental universities before migrating to the United 
States. At present, he is associate professor of Slavic and Comparative Liter- 
ature at Harvard University; formerly he taught at Smith College and at Brown 
University. He is the foreign editor of the Milanese international literary 
quarterly <«Inventario.> Besides numerous critical essays, Dr. Poggioli is the 
author of «Pietre di Paragone> and «Fiore del verso russo.> 
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JOHN T. REID. Native of California, assistant professor of Romance 
Languages at Stanford University since,1946, has taught at Rice Institute and 
Duke University. He has published several articles in South American reviews 
and is the author of «Modern Spain and liberalism,» (Stanford University 
Press, 1937.) Recently associate editor of «Hispania,» he is at present the 
editor of the <Modern Language Forum.> Dr. Reid is the newly elected sec- 
retary of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


WINTHROP H. RICE. Ph.D. (Columbia) is associate professor of Romance 
Languages at Syracuse University. He has contributed to various professional 
and scholarly journals and works primarily in the field of Villon and his con- 
temporaries. At present, he is engaged in the preparation of a critical edition 
of Michault Taillevent’s <Passetemps Michaut.> 


BALDOMERO SANIN CANO. Born in Rionegro, Colombia, in 1861, is one 
of the most distinguished and respected literary critics in Latin America. He 
has served his country at home in several government positions and abroad in 
various diplomatic missions. His contribution to letters has been principally as 
author of several books and numerous articles on literary and philological sub- 
jects. His <Letras Colombianas> (Mexico, 1944) has been very favorably 
received by literary critics in Colombia and other Latin American countries. 
The latest number of the «Revista Iberoamericana,> dedicated in hommage 
to him, contains many appreciations and studies of his contributions to Latin 
American literature. 


PAUL SCHACH. Professor of German at North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Illinois, has published articles in «American Speech> and «German 
Quarterly.> His special field of interest is Old Norse. 


PIERRE-AIME TOUCHARD. Administrateur général de la Comédie Fran- 
caise since 1947, received his licence en philosophie at the Sorbonne in 1932. 
Since 1934 he has been dramatic critic of «Esprit» and has contributed to 
«Le Parisien libéré,> <Opéra,»> and «Le Spectateur.> M. Touchard has 
published a study of theatrical esthetics, <Dyonisos,> (Paris, 1938). He was 
born at Mézeray, Sarthe, in 1903. 


PHILIP A. WADSWORTH. Assistant professor of French at Yale Univer- 
sity, received his doctorate there in 1939. He is the author of <The novels of 
Gomberville,»> 1942, and of several articles on La Bruyére and La Fontaine. 


GUIDE FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO SYMPOSIUM 


1. SYMPOSIUM is a semiannual. To appear in the May issue, contributions 
must be in the editor’s hands before January 1st; for the November issue, 
before July 1st. 


2. The editors are not responsible for the views expressed by contributors. 


3. Only cleanly typed manuscripts, double-spaced throughout and with 
ample margins will be considered. 


4. Each page of manuscript must bear the author’s name in the upper 
right-hand corner and pages must be clearly numbered. While the editors will 
exercise all possible care in the handling of manuscript, they cannot assume 
responsibility for loss or destruction. Therefore, authors should always retain 
at least one complete and accurate copy of all materials submitted. To expedite 
decisions regarding acceptance of manuscripts, authors are urged to submit two 
copies of contributions. 


5. Tear-sheets must be ordered upon notification of acceptance of articles. 
Authors of articles will receive two copies of the issue of SYMPOSIUM in which 
their contributions appear, plus twenty-five tear-sheets. Authors of notes and 
reviews will receive one copy of SYMPOSIUM, plus ten tear-sheets. Additional 
tear-sheets must be ordered upon notification of acceptance. 


6. Because of the printing process employed in the manufacture of SYM- 
POSIUM, authors will receive no proofs for correction. Therefore, clean 
original copies of all contributions must be submitted by authors. Responsibility 
for reading proof falls upon the editors. For the same reason, changes in 
manuscripts cannot be made once they are set. 


7. Capitals: (a) in titles of English, Spanish, and Portuguese books and 
articles only the first word, proper names and proper adjectives should be 
capitalized; (b) titles of periodicals in all languages should be capitalized as in 
the original; (c) in French titles, the initial word and an adjective and/or sub- 
stantive immediately following should be capitalized, with the rest in lower case 
except proper names; (d) in other languages, the rules for capitalization pre- 
vailing in that language should be followed. 


8. No italics will be used in SYMPOSIUM. Titles of books, monographs 
and full titles of reviews will be enclosed in double, horizontal carats (« >). 
All sub-titles — articles, chapter-headings, poems, etc. —will be enclosed in 
single quotes (‘—’). Textual quotations of more than four typewritten lines 
should be indented one inch from margin, double-spaced and without quotation 
marks at beginning and end; textual quotations of four typewritten lines or less 
should be enclosed in double quotes (“ —”) and left in body of article. Under- 
lining will be used to indicate voice stress: e.g., Our answer is emphatically 
yes. Foreign words will be set in roman: e.g., ancien régime, exempla. 
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9. All abbreviations will appear in roman: cf. (compare), etc., fol., ff. 
(folios), ms., mss., vol., vols., 1., ll., (line, lines), v., vv. (verse, verses), e.£., 
ca., et seq., i.e., sic, vS., passim. When the word manuscript is part of a title, 
it should be abbreviated MS, plural MSS; full-page manuscript folios should be 
identified r or v (recto, verso) following the folio number. If manuscript ma- 
terial is arranged in columns, the latter should be identified a, b, c, d, following 
the folio number. 


10. Footnotes: (a) should be used sparingly; (b) must be numbered consec- 
utively throughout an entire article or review (or section of a long article); (c) 
should be typed together at end of article or review; (d) must be double-spaced; 
(e) in the text, note numbers should always follow after any punctuation marks; 
(f) if no footnotes are used, the author may append a bibliography at the end of 
the article; (g) in footnotes, abbreviated titles will be set in roman without 
horizontal carats. 


11. Style for footnotes: (a) Article reference: Agnes Arber: ‘Spinoza and 
Boethius,’ «<Isis,> XXXIV (1943), 399-403. (b) Book reference: Charles H. 
Livingston, «<Gligois, a French Arthurian romance of the 13th century> (Har- 
vard studies in romance languages VIII), Cambridge, 1932, pp. 123-130. (c) 
Bibliographical references to an organization sponsoring a series of publica- 
tions should be in roman type in parentheses following exact title, e.g., Werner 
Leupold: «Die Aristotelische Lehre in Moliéres Werken> (Romanische Studien, 
Nr. 15 des Schriftenfolge: Denkform und Jugendreihe, Heft 38) Berlin, Ebering, 
1935, pp. 78-80. 


12. Order of heading of articles and notes: (1) name of article, (2) author’s 
name, (3) institution. Book reviews should carry the reviewer’s name and 
institution at the end. 


13. Spelling: (a) Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., Spring- 
field, 1937, will serve as the standard for English spelling. 


14, The following titles should be abbreviated as follows: 


Anglo-norman texts society — ANTS 

Classiques francais du moyen-d4ge — Cfma 

Grdber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie — GG 
Modern Language Journal — MLJ 

Modern Language Notes — MLN 

Modern Language Quarterly — MLQ 

Modern Philology — MP 

Publications of the Modern Language Association — PMLA 
Romania —R 

Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France — RHL 

Revue de Littérature Comparée — RLC 

Romanic Review —RR 

Société des anciens textes francais —SATF 

Speculum — Spec 

Symposium —S 

Zeitschrift fur franzjsische Sprache und Literatur — ZFSL 
Zeitschrift flr romanische Philologie — ZRP 


Whenever an author intends to make frequent reference to titles other than 
the above, he should set up his own list of abbreviations in a footnote at the 
beginning of the article. 


